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PREFACE 


I HERE offer a translation of the third or last part of 
Hegel’s encyclopaedic sketch of philosophy,—the Philo¬ 
sophy of Mind. The volume, like its subject, stands 
complete in itself. But it may also be regarded as 
a supplement or continuation of the work begun in my 
version of his Logic. I have not ventured upon the 
Philosophy of Nature which lies between these two. 
That is a province, to penetrate into which would 
require an equipment of learning I make no claim to,— 
a province, also, of which the present-day interest would 
be largely historical, or at least bound up with historical 
circumstances. 

The translation is made from the German text given 
in the Second Part of the Seventh Volume of Hegel’s 
Collected Works, occasionally corrected by comparison 
with that found in the second and third editions (of 1827 
and 1830) published by the author. 1 have reproduced 
only Hegel's own paragraphs, and entirely omitted the 
Zusdtze of the editors. These addenda—which are in 
origin lecture-notes—to the paragraphs are, in the text 
ofl^he Collected Works, given for the first section only. 
The psychological part which they accompany has been 
barely treated elsewhere by Hegel: but a good popular 
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exposition of it will be found in Erdmann's P^cholo- 
gische Briefe. The second section was dealt with at 
greater length by Hegel himself in his Philosophy of 
Law (1820). The topics of the third section are largely 
covered by his lectures on Art, Religion, and History 
of Philosophy. 

I do not conceal, from myself that the text offers 
a hard nut to crack. Yet here and there, even through 
the medium of the translation, I think some light cannot 
fail to come to an earnest student. Occasionally, too, 
as, for instance, in §§ 406, 459, 549, and still more in 
§§ 552* 573» close of which might stand the 

words Liberavi animam meam^ the writer really *lets 
himself go,' and gives his mind freely on questions 
where speculation comes closely in touch with life. 

In the Five Introductory Essays I have tried some¬ 
times to put together, and sometimes to provide with 
collateral elucidation, some points in the Mental Philo¬ 
sophy. I shall not attempt to justify the selection of 
subjects for special treatment further than to hope that 
they form a more or less connected group, and to refer 
for a study of some general questions of system and 
method to my Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel’s 
Philosophy which appear almost simultaneously with 
this volume. 

Oxford, 

Dtctniber, 1893 . 
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FIVE 

INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 




ESSAY I. 


ON THE SCOPE OF A PHILOSOPHY 

OF MIND. 

The art of finding titles, and of striking out headings 
which catch the eye or ear, and lead the mind by easy 
paths of association to the subject under exposition, was 
not one of Hegel’s gifts. A stirring phrase, a vivid or 
picturesque turn of words, he often has. But his lists 
of contents, when they cease to be commonplace, are 
apt to run into the bizarre and the grotesque. Gener¬ 
ally, indeed, his rubrics are the old and (as we may be 
tempted to call thetn) insignificant terms of the text¬ 
books. But, in Hegel’s use of them, these conventional 
designations are charged with a highly individualised 
meaning. They may mean more—they may mean less 
—than they habitually pass for; but they unquestion¬ 
ably specify their meaning with a unique and almost 
personal flavour. And this can hardly fail to create 
and to disappoint undue expectations. 


(i.) Philosophy and its Parts. 

Even the main divisions of his system show this 
conservatism in terminology. The names of the three 
parts of the Encyclopaedia are, we may say, non- 
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significant of their peculiar contents. And«that for 
a good reason. What Hegel proposes to give is no 
novel or special doctrine, but the universal philosophy 
which has passed on from age to age, here narrowed 
and there widened, but still essentially the same. It 
is conscious of its continuity and proud of its identity 
with the teachings of Plato and Aristotle. 

The earliest attempts of the Greek philosophers to 
present philosophy in a complete and articulated order— 
attempts generally attributed to the Stoics, the school¬ 
men of antiquity—made it a tripartite whole. These 
three parts were Logic, Physics, and Ethics. In their 
entirety they were meant to form a cycle of unified 
knowledge, satisfying the needs of theory as well as 
practice. As time went on, however, the situation 
changed: and if the old names remained, their scope 
and value suffered many changes. New interests and 
curiosities, due to altered circumstances, brought other 
departments of reality under the focus of investigation 
besides those which had been primarily discussed under 
the old names. Inquiries became more specialised, 
and each tended to segregate itself from the rest as an 
independent field of science. The result was that in 
modern times the territory still marked by the ancient 
titles had shrunk to a mere phantom of its former bulk. 
Almost indeed things had come to such a pass that the 
time-honoured figures had sunk into the misery of rois 
faineants; while the real business of knowledge was 
discharged by the younger and less conventional lines 
of research which the needs and fashions of the time 
had called up. Thus Logic, in the narrow formal sense, 
was turned into an ‘ art ’ of argumentation and a system 
of technical rules for the analysis and synthesis cof 
academical discussion. Physics or Natural Philosophy 
restrioted itself to the elaboration of some metaphysical 
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postulates or h3^otheses regarding the general modes 
of physical operation. And Ethics came to be a very 
unpractical discussion of subtleties regarding moral 
faculty and moral standard Meanwhile a theory of 
scientific method and of the laws governing the growth 
of intelligence and formation of ideas grew up, and left 
the older logic to perish of formality and inanition. 
The successive departments of physical science, each 
in turn asserting its independence, finally left Natural 
Philosophy no alternative between clinging to its out¬ 
worn hypotheses and abstract generalities, or identifying 
itself (as Newton in his great book put it) with the 
Principia Maihematica of the physical sciences. Ethics, 
in its turn, saw itself, on one hand, replaced by psycho¬ 
logical inquiries into the relations between the feelings 
and the will and the intelligence; while, on the other 
hand, a host of social, historical, economical, and other 
researches cut it off from the real facts of human life, 
and leA it no more than the endless debates on the 
logical and metaph3'sical issues involved in free-will 
and conscience, duty and merit. 

It has sometimes been said that Kant settled this 
controversy between the old departments of philosophy 
and the new branches of science. And the settlement, 
it is implied, consisted in assigning to the philosopher 
a sort of police and patrol duty in the commonwealth 
of science. He was to see that boundaries were duly 
respected, and that each science kept strictly to its own 
business. For this purpose each branch of philosophy 
was bound to convert itself into a department of criti¬ 
cism—an examination of first principles in the several 
provinces of reality or experience—with a view to get 
a distinct conception of what they were, and thus define 
exactly the lines on which the structures of more 
detoiled science could be put up solidly and safely. 
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This plan offered tempting lines to research,and»sounded 
well. But on further reflection there emerge one or 
two difficulties, hard to get over. Paradoxical though 
it may seem, one cannot rightly estimate the capacity 
and range of foundations, before one has had some 
familiarity with the buildings erected upon them. Thus 
you are involved in a circle: a circle which is probably 
inevitable, but which for that reason it is well to recognise 
at once. Then—what is only another way of saying 
the same thing—it is impossible to draw an inflexible 
line between premises of principle and conclusions of 
detail. There is no spot at which criticism can stop, 
and, having done its business well, hand on the remain¬ 
ing task to dogmatic system. It was an instinctive 
feeling of this implication of system in what professed 
only to be criticism which led the aged Kant to 
ignore his own previous professions that he offered as 
yet no system, and when Fichte maintained himself to 
be erecting the fabric for which Kant had prepared the 
ground, to reply by the counter-declaration that the 
criticism was the system—that 'the curtain was the 
picture.* 

The Hegelian philosophy is an attempt to combine 
criticism with system, and thus realise what Kant had 
ttt least foretold. It is a system which is self-critical, 
and systematic only through the absoluteness of its 
criticism. In Hegers own phrase, it is an immanent 
and an incessant dialectic, which from first to last allows 
finality to no dogmatic rest, but carries out Kant's 
description of an Age of Criticism, in which nothing, 
however majestic and sacred its authority, can plead 
for exception from the all-testing Elenchus. Then, on 
the other hand, Hegel refuses to restrict philosophy 
and its branches to anything short of the totality. He 
take^tn its full sense that oflen-used phrase—the Unity 
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of Knowledge. Logic becomes the all-embracing 
research of 'first principles,*—the principles which 
regulate physics and ethics. The old divisions between 
logic and metaphysic, between induction and deduction, 
between theory of reasoning and theory of knowledge, 
—divisions which those who most employed them were 
never able to show the reason and purpose of—because 
indeed they had grown up at various times and by 
'natural selection* through a vast mass of incidents: 
these are superseded and merged in one continuous 
theory of real knowledge considered under its abstract 
or formal aspect,—of organised and known reality in 
its underlying thought-system. But these first prin¬ 
ciples were only an abstraction from complete reality— 
the reality which nature has when unified by mind— and 
they presuppose the total from which they are derived. 
The realm of pure thought is only the ghost of the 
Idea—of the unity and reality of knowledge, and it 
must be reindued with its flesh and blood. 'I'he logical 
world is (in Kantian phrase) only the possibility of 
Nature and Mind. It comes first— because it is a system 
of First Principles: but these first principles could 
only be elicited by a philosophy which has realised the 
meaning of a mental experience, gathered by interpittiiig 
the facts of Nature. 

Natural Philosophy is no longer—according to MegePs 
view of it—merely a scheme of mathematical ground¬ 
work. That may be its first step. But its scope is 
a complete unity (which is not a mere aggregate) of the 
branches of natural knowledge, exploring both the 
inorganic and the organic world. In dealing with this 
endless problem, philosophy seems to be baulked by an 
imi^egnable obstacle to its progress. Every day the 
advance of specialisation renders any comprehensive or 
synoptic view of the totality of science more and more 

b 
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impossible. No doubt we talk readily enough df Science. 
But here, if an)rwhere, we may say there is no Science, 
but only sciences. The generality of science is a proud 
fiction or a gorgeous dream, variously told and inter* 
preted according to the varying interest and proclivity 
of the scientist. The sciences, or those who specially 
expound them, know of no unity, no philosophy of 
science. They are content to remark that in these 
days the thing is impossible, and to pick out the faults 
in any attempts in that direction that are made outside 
their pale. Unfortunately for this contention, the thing 
is done by us all, and, indeed, has to be done. If not 
as men of science, yet as men—as human beings—we 
have to put together things and form some total estimate 
of the drift of development, of the unity of nature. To 
get a notion, not merely of the general methods and 
principles of the sciences, but of their results and 
teachings, and to get this not as a mere lot of fragments, 
but with a systematic unity, is indispensable in some 
degree for all rational life. The life not founded on 
science is not the life of man. But he will not find 
what he wants in the text-books of the specialist, who 
is obliged to treat his subject, as Plato says, ‘under 
the pressure of necessity,* and W'ho dare not look on it 
in its quality ‘ to draw the soul towards truth, and to 
form the philosophic intellect so as to uplift what we 
now unduly keep down*.’ If the philosopher in this 
province does his work but badly, he may plead the 
novelty of the task to which he comes as a pioneer or 
even an architect. He finds little that he can directly 
utilise. The materials have been gathered and prepared 
for very special aims; and the great aim of science—that 
huipan life may be made a higher, an ampler, ind 


‘ Plato, Rep. 537. 
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happier t^ing,—has hardly been kept in view at all, 
except in its more materialistic aspects. To the philo¬ 
sopher the supreme interest of the physical sciences is 
that man also belongs to the physical universe, or that 
Mind and Matter as we know them are (in Mr. Spencer’s 
language) *at once antithetical and inseparable.* He 
wants to find the place of Man,—but of Man as Mind — 
in Nature. 

If the scope of Natural Philosophy be thus expanded 
to make it the unity and more than the synthetic aggre¬ 
gate of the several physical sciences—to make it the 
whole which surpasses the addition of all their fragments, 
the piiri)ose of Ethics has not less to be deepened 
and widened. Ethics, under that title, Hegel knows 
not. And for those who cannot recognise anything 
unless it be clearly labelled, it comes natural to record 
their censure of Hegelianism for ignoring or disparaging 
ethical studies. But if we take the word in that wide 
sense which common usage rather justifies than adopts, 
we may say that the whole philosophy of Mind is 
a moral philosophy. Its subject is the moral as opposed 
to the physical aspect of reality: the inner and ideal 
life as opposed to the merely external and real materials 
of it: the world of intelligence and of humanity. It 
displays Man in the several stages of that process by 
which he expresses the full meaning of nature, or dis¬ 
charges the burden of that task which is implicit in him 
from the first. It traces the steps of that growth by 
which what was no better than a fragment’ of nature— 
an intelligence located (as it seemed) in one piece of 
matter—comes to rcali.se the truth of it and of himself. 
That truth is his ideal and his obligation: but it is also 
—sfich is the mystery of his birthright—his idea and 
possession. He—like the natural universe—is (as the 
has shown) a principle of unification, organisation, 

b 2 
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idealisation: and his history (in its ideal comJ)leteness) 
is the history of the process by which he, the typical 
man, works the fragments of reality (and such mere 
reality must be always a collection of fragments) into 
the perfect unity of a many-sided character. Thus the 
philosophy of mind, beginning with man as a sentient 
organism, the focus in which the universe gets its first 
dim confused expression through mere feeling, shows 
how he ‘erects himself above himself’ and realises 
what ancient thinkers called his kindred with the divine. 

In that total process of the mind’s liberation and 
self-realisation the portion specially called Morals is 
but one, though a necessary, stage. There arc, said 
Porphyry and the later Platonists, four degrees in the 
path of perfection ennd self-accomplishment. And first, 
there is the career of honesty and worldly prudence, 
wJiich makes the duty of the citizen. Secondly, there 
is the progress in purity which casts earthly things 
behind, and reaches the angelic licight of passionless 
serenity. And the third step is the divine life which 
by intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth of 
things. Lastly, in the fourth grade, the mind, free 
and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, makes itself an 
‘ exemplar ’ of virtue, and is even a ‘ father of Gods.’ 
Even so, it may be said, the human mind is the subject 
of a complicated Teleology,—the field ruled by a multi¬ 
farious Ought, psychological, aesthctical, social and 
religious. To adjust their several claims cannot be the 
object of any science, if adjustment means to supply 
a guide in practice. But it is the purpose of such 
a teleology to show that social requiremeihts and moral 
duty as ordinarily conceived do not extiaust the range 
of obligation,—of the supreme ethical Ought. How 
that can best be done is however a question of some 
difficulty. For the ends under examination do not 
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fall comifletely into a serial order, nor docs one involve 
others in such a way as to destroy their independence. 
You cannot absolve psychology as if it stood inde¬ 
pendent of ethics or religion, nor can aesthetic con¬ 
siderations merely supervene on moral. Still, it may 
be said, the order followed by Hegel seems on the 
whole liable to fewer objections than others. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, the only English philosopher 
who has even attempted a System of Philosophy, may in 
this point be compared with Hegel. He also begins with 
a First Principles ,—a work which, like Hegel's Lo^ic, 
starts by presenting Philosophy as the supreme arbiter 
between the subordinate principles of Religion and 
Science, which are in it * necessary correlatives.' The 
positive task of philosophy is (with some inconsistency 
or vagueness) presented, in the next place, as'a ‘unifi¬ 
cation of knowledge.’ Such a unification has to make 
explicit the implicit unity of known reality: because 
‘ every thought involves a whole system of thoughts.’ 
And such a programme might again sugge.st the Logic. 
But unfortunately Mr. Spencer does not (and he has 
Francis Bacon to justify him here) think it worth his 
while to toil up the weary, but necessary, mount of 
Purgatory which is known to us as Logic. With 
a naive realism, he builds on Cause and Power, and 
above all on Force, that ' Ultimate of Ultimates,’ which 
seems to be, however mar\'eIlously, a denizen both of the 
Known and the Unknowable world. In the known world 
this Ultimate appears under two forms, matter and 
motion, and the problem of science and philosophy is 
to lay down in detail and in general the 'law of their 
continuous redistribution, of the segregation of motion 
frdln matter, and the inclusion of motion into matter. 

Of this process, which has no beginning and no end, 
—the rhythm of generation and corruption, attraction 
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and repulsion, it may be said that it is prd^erly not 
a first principle of all knowledge, but the genera] or 
fundamental portion of Natural Philosophy to which 
Mr. Spencer next proceeds. Such a philosophy, 
however, he gives only in part: viz. as a Biology, deal¬ 
ing with organic (and at a further stage and under other 
names, uith supra-organic) life. And that the Philosophy 
of Nature should take this form, and carry both the 
First Principles and the later portions of the system 
with it, as parts of a philosophy of evolution, is what 
we should have expected from the contemporaneous 
interests of science *. Even a one-sided attempt to give 
speculative unity to those researches, which get—for 
reasons the scientific specialist seldom asks—the title of 
biological, is however worth noting as a recognition of 
the necessity of a Natur-philosophief —a speculative 
science of Nature. 

The third part of the Hegelian System corresponds 
to what in the Synthetic Philosophy is known as Psy¬ 
chology, Ethics, and Sociology. And here Mr. Spencer 
recognises that something new has turned up. Psy¬ 
chology is ‘ unique ’ as a science: it is a ‘ double science,* 
and as a whole quite suigeneris. Whether perhaps all 
these epithets would not, mutatis mutandis, have to be 
applied also to Ethics and Sociology, if these are to do 
their full work, he does not say. In what this double¬ 
ness consists he even finds it somewhat difficult to show. 
For, as his fundamental philosophy does not on this 
point go beyond noting some pairs of verbal antitheses, 
and has no sense of unity except in the imperfect shape 
of a * relation®* betw^een two things which are 'anti- 

^ The prospectus of the Sysietn of Synthetic Philosophy is dated 
i860. Darwin's Origin of Species is 1859. But such ideas, botR in 
Mr^ Spencer and others, are earlier than Darwin’s book. 

* Hegel's Verh&ttniss, the supreme category of what is called 
actuality: where object is necessitated by outside object. 
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thetical and inseparable/ he is perplexed by phrases 
such as *in* and 'out of* consciousness, and stumbles 
over the equivocal use of' inner ’ to denote both mental 
(or non-spatiall in general, and locally sub>cuticular in 
special. Still, he gets so far as to see that the law of 
consciousness is that in it neither feelings nor relations 
have independent subsistence, and that the unit of mind 
does not begin till what he calls two feelings are made 
one. The phraseology may be faulty, but it shows an 
inkling of the a priori. Unfortunately it is apparently 
forgotten; and the language too often reverts into the 
habit of what he calls the 'objective/ i.e. purely 
physical, sciences. • 

Mr. Spencer*s conception of Psychology restricts it to 
the more general physics of the mind. For its more con¬ 
crete life he refers us to Sociology. But his Sociology 
is yet unfinished; and from the plan of its inception, 
and the imperfect conception of the ends and means of 
its investigation, hardly admits of completion in any 
systematic sense. To that incipiency is no doubt due 
its excess in historical or anecdotal detail- -detail, how¬ 
ever, too much segregated from its social context, and 
in general its tendency to neglect normal and central 
theory for incidental and peripheral facts. Here, too, 
there is a weakness in First Principles and a love of 
catchwords, which goes along with the fallacy that 
illustration is proof. Above all, it is evident that the 
great fact of religion overhangs Mr. Spencer with the 
attraction of an unsolved and unacceptable problem. 
He cannot get the religious ideas of men into co-ordina¬ 
tion vdth their scientific, aesthf tic, and moral doctrines; 
an^ only betrays his sense of the high importance of the 
former by placing them in the forefront of inquiry, as 
due to the inexperience and limitations of the so-called 
primitive man. That is hardly adequate recognition of 

t 
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the religious principle: and the defect will make itself 
seriously felt, should he ever come to cany out the 
further stage of his prospectus dealing with * the growth 
and correlation of language, knowledge, morals, and 
aesthetics.’ 


(ii.) Mind and Morals. 

A Mental Philosophy—if we so put what might also 
be rendered a Spiritual Philosophy, or Philosophy of 
Spirit may to an English reader suggest something 
much narrower than it actually contains. A Philosophy 
of the Human Mind—if wc consult English specimens— 
would not imply much more than a psychology, and 
probably what is called an inductive psychology. But 
as Hegel understands it, it covers an unexpectedly wide 
range of topics, the whole range from Nature to Spirit. 
Besides Subjective Mind, which would .seem on first 
thoughts to exhaust the topics of psychology, it goes on 
to Mind as Objective, and finally to Absolute mind. 
And such combinations of words may sound either self¬ 
contradictory or meaningless. 

The first Section deals with the range of what is 
usually termed Psychology. That term indeed is em¬ 
ployed by Hegel, in a restricted sense, to denote the 
last of the three sub-sections in the discussion of Sub¬ 
jective Mind. The Mind, which is the topic of psycho¬ 
logy proper, cannot be assumed as a ready-made object, 
or datum. A Self, a self-consciousness, an intelligent 
and volitional agent, if it be the birthright of man, is 
a birthright which he has to realise for himself, to earn 
and to make his own. To trace the steps by which 
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mind in its stricter acceptation, as will and intelligence, 
emerges from the general animal sensibility which is 
the crowning phase of organic life, and the final pro¬ 
blem of biology, is the work of two preliminary sub¬ 
sections—the first entitled Anthropology^ the second 
the Phenomenology of Mind. 

The subject of Anthropology, as Hegel understands 
it, is the Soul- the raw material of consciousness, the 
basis of all higher mental life. This is a borderland, 
where the ground is still debateable between Nature 
and Mind : it is the region of feeling, where the sensi¬ 
bility has not yet been differentiated to intelligence. 
Soul and body are here, as the phrase goes, in commu¬ 
nion ; the inward life is still imperfectly disengaged 
from its natural co-physical setting. Still one with 
nature, it submits to natural influences and natural 
vicissitudes: is not as yet master of itself, but the half¬ 
passive receptacle of a foreign life, of a general vitality, 
of a common soul not yet fully differentiated into in¬ 
dividuality. But it is awaking to self-activity: it is 
emerging to Consciousness,- -to distinguish itself, as 
aware and conscious, from the facts of life and scntiency 
of which it is aware. 

From this region of psychical physiology or physio¬ 
logical psychology, Hegel in the second sub-section of 
his first part takes us to the * Phenomenology of Mind,' 
—to Consciousness. The sentient soul is also conscious 
—but in a looser sense of that word ’: it has feelings, 
but can scarcely be said itself to kno,w that it has them. 
As consciousness, the Soul has come to separate what 
it is from what it feels. The distinction emerges of 
a |ubject which is conscious, and an object of which it 

' CC Herbart, IVtrke (cd. Kehrbach), Iv, 37a. This conscioiisiicss 
proper ia what Leibniz called ^Appmtptvm* la connatssance rtflrxivr 
dtr^at interitur (Nouveaux Essws',. 
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is conscious. And the main thing is obviously the 
relationship between the two, or the Consciousness 
itself, as tending to distinguish itself alike from its sub* 
ject and its object. Hence, perhaps, may be gathered 
why it is called Phenomenology of Mind. Mind as yet 
is not yet more than emergent or apparent: nor yet 
self-possessed and self-certified. No longer, however, 
one with the circumambient nature which it feels, it sees 
itself set against it, but only as a passive recipient of it, 
a tabula rasa on which external nature is reflected, or 
to which phenomena are presented. No longer, on the 
other hand, a mere passive instrument of suggestion 
from without, its instinct of life, its nisus of self-asser¬ 
tion is developed, through antagonism to a like nisus, 
into the consciousness of self-hood, of a Me and Mine 
as set against a Thee and Thine. But just in propor¬ 
tion as it is so developed in opposition to and recognition 
of other equally self-centred selves, it has passed beyond 
the narrower characteristic of Consciousness proper. 
Jt is no longer mere intelligent perception or reproduc¬ 
tion of a world, but it is life, with perception (or apper¬ 
ception) of that life. It has returned in a wsiy to its 
original unity with nature, but it is now the sense of its 
self-hood - the consciousness of itself as the focus in 
which subjective and objective arc at one. Or, to put 
it in the language of the great champion of Re<alism\ 
the standpoint of Reason or full-grown Mind is this: 
‘ The world which appears to us is our percept, there¬ 
fore in us. The real world, out of which we explain the 
phenomenon, is our thought: therefore in us.' 

The third sub-section of the theory of Subjective 
Mind- the Psychology proper—deals with Mind. T^is 
is the real, independent Psyche—hence the special 


* ^ierbart, Werke, vi. 55 (ed. Kebiiwch). 
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appropriation of the term Psychology, 'The Soul,* 
says Herbart, ' no doubt dwells in a body: there are, 
moreover, corresponding states of the one and the other: 
but nothing corporeal occurs in the Soul, nothing purely 
mental, which we could reckon to our Kgo, occurs in 
the body : the affections of the body are no representa¬ 
tions of the Ego, and our pleasant and unpleasant 
feelings do not immediately lie in the organic life they 
favour or hinder/ Such a Soul, so conceived, is an 
intelligent and volitional self, a being of intellectual and 
'active’ powers or phenomena: it is a Mind. And 
'Mind,* adds HegeP, 'is just this elevation above 
Nature and physical modes and above the complica¬ 
tion with an external object.’ Nothing is external to 
it: it is rather the internalising of all externality. In 
this psychology proper, we are out of any ininicdiate 
connexion with piiysiology. ‘ Ps3'choIogy as such,' 
remarks Herbart, ‘has its questions common to it with 
Idealism ’—with the doctrine that all reality is mental 
rcalit}'. It traces, in Hegel’s exposition of it, the steps 
of the way by which mind realises that independ<*nce 
which is its characteristic stand-point. On the intt llec- 
tual side that independence is assured in language, the 
system of signs by which the intelligence stamps external 
objects as its own, made part of its inner world. A 
science, some one has said, is after all only tine lant^ue 
him faite. So, reversing the saying, we ma^' note that 
a language is an inwardised and mind-appropriated 
world. On the active side, the independence of mind 
is seen in self-enjoyment, in happiness, or self-content, 
where impulse and volition have attained satisfaction in 
equibbrium, and the soul possesses itself in fullness. 
Stlth a mind % which has made the world its certilied 


‘ P- 59 (5 440 )- 


• P- 63 440 >. 
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possession in langu^e, and which enjoys itself in self* 
possession of soul, called happiness, is a free Mind. 
And that is the highest which Subjective Mind can reach. 

At this point, perhaps, having rounded olf by a 
liberal sweep the scope of psychology, the ordinary 
mental philosophy would stop. Hegel, instead of 
finishing, now goes on to the field of what he calls 
Objective Mind. For as yet it has been only the story 
of a preparation, an inward adorning and equipment, 
and we have yet to see what is to come of it in actuality. 
Or rather, we have yet to consider the social forms on 
which this preparation rests. The mind, self-possessed 
and sure of itself or free, is so only through the objec¬ 
tive shape which its main development runs parallel 
with. An intelligent Will, or a practical reason, was 
the last word of the psychological development. But 
a reason which is practical, or a volition which is 
intelligent, is realised by action which takes regular 
shapes, and by practice which transforms the world. 
'I'he theory of Objective Mind delineates the new form 
which nature assumes under the sway of intelligence and 
will. That intellectual world realises itself by transform¬ 
ing the physical into a social and political world, the 
given natural conditions of existence into a freely- 
instituted system of life, the primitive struggle of kinds 
for subsistence into the ordinances of the social state. 
Cfiven man as a being possessed of will and intelligence, 
this inward faculty, whatever be its degree, will try to 
impress itself on nature and to reproduce itself in a 
legal, a moral, and social world. The kingdom of deed 
replaces, or rises on the foundation of, the kingdom of 
word : and instead of the equilibrium of a well-adjusted 
soul comes the harmonious life of a social organikm. 
We are, in short, in the sphere of Ethics and Politics, 
of Jurisprudence and Morals, of Law and Conscience. 
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Here,-^as always in Hegel’s system—there is a triad 
of steps. First the province of Law or Right. But if 
we call it Law, we must keep out of sight the idea of 
a special law*giver, of a conscious imposition of laws, 
above all by a political superior. And if we call it 
Right, we must remember that it is neutral, inhuman, 
abstract right: the right whose principle is impartial 
and impassive uniformity, equality, ordernot moral 
right, or the equity which takes cognisance of circum¬ 
stances, of personal claims, and provides against its own 
hardness. The intelligent W’ill of Man, throwing itself 
upon the mere gifts of nature as their appointed master, 
creates the world of Property—of things instrumental, 
and regarded as adjectival, to the human personality. 
But the autonomy of Reason (which is latent in the will) 
carries with it certain consequences. As it acts, it also, 
by its inherent quality of uniformity or universality, 
enacts for itself a law' and laws, and creates the realm 
of formal equality or order-giving law. But this is 
a mere equality: which is not inconsistent with wliat in 
other respects may be excess of inequality. What one 
docs, if it is really to be treated as done, others may or 
even must do: each act creates an expectation of con¬ 
tinuance and uniformity of behaviour. The doer is 
bound by it, and others arc entitled to do the like. The 
material which the person appropriates creates a system 
of obligation. Thus is constituted—in the natural give 
and take of rational Wilis—in the inevitable course of 
human action and reaction,—a.system of rights and duties. 
This law of equality—the basis of justice, and the seed 
of benevolence—is the scaffolding or perhaps rather the 
rudimentary framework of society and moral life. Or 
it the bare skeleton which is to be clothed upon by 
the soffer and fuller outlines of the social tissues and 
the ethical organs. 
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And thus the 6rst range of Objective Mind postulates 
the second, which Hegel calls ' Morality.* The word is 
to be taken in its strict sense as a protest against the 
quasi-physical order of law. It is the morality of con¬ 
science and of the good will, of the inner rectitude of 
soul and purpose, as all-sufficient and supreme. Here 
is brought out the complementary factor in social life: 
the clement of liberty, spontaneity, self-consciousness, 
'rhe motto of mere inward morality (as opposed to the 
spirit of legality) is (in Kant’s words): ‘ There is nothing 
without qualification good, in heaven or earth, but only 
a good will.* The essential condition of goodness is 
that the action be done with purpose and intelligence, 
and in full persuasion of its goodness by the conscience 
of the agent. The characteristic of Morality thus 
described is its essential inw’ardness, and the sovereignty 
of the conscience over all heteronomy. Its justifica¬ 
tion is that it protests against the authority of a mere 
external or objective order, subsisting and ruling in 
separation from the subjectivity. Its defect is the turn 
it gives to this assertion of the rights of subjective con¬ 
science : briefly in the circumstance that it tends to set 
up a mere individualism against a mere universalism, 
instead of realising the unity and essential interde¬ 
pendence of the tv\'o. 

The third sub-section of the theory of Objective 
Mind describes a state of affairs in which this anti¬ 
thesis is explicitly overcome. This is the moral life 
in a social community. Here law and usage prevail 
anti provide the fixed permanent scheme of life: but 
the law and the us.igc arc, in their true or ideal con¬ 
ception, only the unforced expression of the mind and 
will of those who live under them. And, on the other 
hand^ the mind and will of the individual members of 
such a community are pervaded and animated by its 
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universal •spirit In such a community, and so consti¬ 
tuting it, the individual is at once free and equal, and 
that because of the spirit of fraternity, which forms its 
spiritual link. In the world supposed to be governed 
by mere legality the idea of right is exclusively promi¬ 
nent ; and when that is the case, it may often happen 
that summum jus sumnta injuna. In mere morality, 
the stress falls exclusively on the idea of inward free¬ 
dom, or the necessity of the harmony of the judgment and 
the will, or the dependence of conduct upon conscience. 
In the union of the two, in the moral community 
as normally constituted, the mere idea of right is re¬ 
placed, or controlled and modified, by the idea of equity 
—a balance as it were between the two preceding, 
inasmuch as motive and purpose arc employed to 
modify and interpret strict right. Hut this cITect • 
this harmonisation-is brought about by the predonjin- 
ance of a new idea-the principle of benevolence,— 
a principle however which is itself modified by the 
fundamental idea of right or law* into a wise or 
regulated kindliness. 

But what Hegel chiefly deals with under this head is 
the interdependence of form and content, of social order 
and personal progress. In the picture of an ethical 
organisation or harmoniously-alive moral community he 
shows us partly the underlying idea which gave room for 
the antithesis between law and conscience, and partly 
the outlines of the ideal in which that conflict becomes 
only the instrument of progress. This orgjinisation 

' These remarks refer to four out of the five Hrrbartiiin cthiral 
ideas. S« 2 also Leibniz, who ,'in 1693, De NoUonibu’t juns et jmtitiat) 
hadgU-en the following definitions: ‘ Caritas cst bcncvolentia univrr* 
salts* Justitia cst caritas sapientis. Sapientia est scientia felicitatia.’ 
The jus naturae has three grades: the lowest, jus strictum; the 
second, aeqiiitas or caritas, in the narrower sense;; and the highest, 
pictas, which is honcstc, i.e. pie vivcrc. 
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has three grades or three typical aspects. These are 
the Family, Civil Society, and the State. The first of 
these, the Family, must be taken to include those 
primary unities of human life where the natural affinity 
of sex and the natural tics of parentage are the pre¬ 
ponderant influence in forming and maintaining the 
social group. This, as it were, is the soul-nucleus of 
social organisation: where the principle of unity is an 
instinct, a feeling, an absorbing solidarity. Next comes 
what Hegel has called Civil Society,—meaning however 
by civil the antithesis to political, the society of those 
who may be styled bourgeois^ not cf/qycMs:—and mean¬ 
ing by society the antithesis to community. There are 
other natural influences binding men together besides 
those which form the close unities of the family, gens, 
tribe, or clan. Economical needs associate human 
beings within a much larger radius -in ways capable of 
almost indefinite expansion—but also in a way much 
less intense and deep. Civil Society is the more or 
less loosely organised aggregate of such associations, 
which, if, on one hand, they keep human life from 
stagnating in the mere family, on another, accentuate 
more sharply the tendency to competition and the 
struggle for life. Lastly, in the Political State comes 
the synthesis of family and society. Of the family; in 
so far as the State tends to dcvelope itself on the 
nature-given unit of the Nation (an extended family, 
supplementing as need arises real descent by fictitious 
incorporations), and has apparently never permanently 
maintained itself c.^cept on the basis of a predominant 
common nationality. Of society; in so far as the 
extension and dispersion of family tics have left free 
room for the differentiation of many other sides of 
human interest and action, and given ground for the 
fulh development of individuality. In consequence of 
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this, the State (and such a state as Hegel describes is 
essentially the idea or ideal of the modern State)* has 
a certain artificial air about it. It can only be main¬ 
tained by the free action of intelligence: it must 
make its laws public: it must bring to consciousness 
the principles of its constitution, and create agencies 
for keeping up unity of organisation through the several 
separate provinces or contending social interests, each 
of which is inclined to insist on the right of home 
mis-Tule. 

The State- which in its actuality must always be 
a quasi-national state- is thus the supreme unity of 
Nature and Mind. Its natural basis in land, language, 
blood, and the many ties which spring therefrom, has 
to be constantly raised into an intelligent unity through 
universal interests. But the elements of race and of 
culture have no essential connexion, and they per¬ 
petually incline to wrench themselves asunder. Blood 
and judgment are fv»r ever at war in the state as in the 
individual *: the cosmopolitan interest, to which the 
maxim is Vhi bene, ibi patria, rcbisls the national, which 
adopts the patriotic watchword of Hector ’. The State 
however has another source of danger in the very 
principle that gave it birth. It arose through antago¬ 
nism : it was baptised on the battlefield, and it only 
lives as it is able to .assert itself against a foreign foe. 
And this circumstance tends to intensify and even 
pervert its natural basis of nationalitytends to give 
the very conception of the political a negative and 

* To which the Greek ir>jX<r, the I.atin civitas or rcspiiblica, were 
only approximations. Hc(;el u not wn’ting a huioiy. If he were, it 
would be necessary for him to point out how far the individual 
instaace, c.g. Rome, or Pnissia, corresponded to its Idea. 

^ Shakespeare's phrase, as in OtM/o, iii. a; Lover^s Complaint, 

V. 04. 

* ilmd, xii. 343. 

C 
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superficial look. But, notwithstanding all these draw¬ 
backs, the State in its Idea is entitled to the name 
Hobbes gave it,—the Mortal God. Here in a way 
culminates the obviously objective,—we may almost 
say, visible and tangible—development of Man and 
Mind. Here it attains a certain completeness—a union 
of reality and of ideality: a quasi-immortality, a quasi¬ 
universality. What the individual person could not do 
unaided, he can do in the strength of his commonwealth. 
Much that in the solitary was but implicit or potential, 
is in the State actualiscd. 

Blit the God of the State is a mortal God. It is but 
a national and a limited mind. To be actual, one must 
at least begin by rt'stricting oneself. Or, rather actuality 
is rational, but always with a conditioned and a relative 
rationality': it is in tlic realm of action and re-action,— 
in the realm of change and nature. It has warring 
forces outside it,- warring forces inside it. Its unity 
is never perfect: because it never produces a true 
identity of interests within, or maintains an absolute 
independence without. Thus the true and real State— 
the State in its Idea—the realisation of concrete 
humanity,' - of Mind as the fullness and unity of nature 
—is not reached in any single or historical State: but 
floats away, when we try to seize it, into the endless 
progress of history. Always indeed the State, the his¬ 
torical and objective, points beyond itself. It does so 
first in the succession of times. Dk Weltgeschichte isi 
(tas Weltgcrkht^, And in that doom of the world the 
eternal blast sweeps along the successive generations of 
the temporal, one expelling another from the stage 
of time—each because it is inadequate to the Idea 
which it tried to express, and has succumbed to an 

‘ See liegel’s Logk, pp. 957 scq. 

. * See p. 153 ^5 550}. 
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enemy from without because it was not a real and true 
unity within. 

But if temporal flees away before another temporal, 
it abides in so far as it has, however inadequately, 
given expression and visible reality—as it points in¬ 
ward and upward—to the eternal. The earthly state is 
also the city of God ; and if the republic of Plato seems 
to find scant admission into the reality of flesh and 
blood, it stands eternal as a witness in the heaven of 
idea. Behind the fleeting succession of consulates and 
dictaturcs, of aristocracy and empire, feuds of plebeian 
with patrician, in that apparent anarchy of powers 
which the so-called Roman constitution is to the super¬ 
ficial obser\Tr, there is the eternal Rome, one, strong, 
victorious, semper cadem: the Rome of Virgil and 
Justinian, the ghost whereof still haunts with memories 
the seven-hilled city, but which with full spiritual pres¬ 
ence lives in the law, the literature, the manners of 
the modern world. To find fitter expression for this 
Absolute Mind than it has in the Rthical community— 
to reach that reality of which the moral world is but 
one-sidedly representative— is the work of Art, Religion, 
and Philosophy. And to deal with these eflbrls to find 
the truth and the unity of Mind and Nature is the 
subject of Hegel’s third Section. 


(iii.) Religion and Philosophy. 

It may be well at this point to guard against a mis- 
conq^ption of this serial order of expositionAs stage 
is seen to follow stage, the historical imagination, which 

' CC Proltgomtna to the Study of Hegtl^ chaps, xviii, xavi. 

C 2 
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governs our ordinary current of ideas, turns the logical 
dependence into a time-sequence. But it is of course 
not meant that the later stage follows the earlier in 
history. The later is the more real, and therefore the 
more fundamental. But we can only understand by 
abstracting and then transcending our abstractions, or 
rather by showing how the abstraction implies relations 
which force us to go further and beyond our arbitrary 
arrest. Each stage therefore cither stands to that 
preceding it as an antithesis, whicfi inevitably dogs its 
steps as an accusing spirit, or it is the conjunction of 
the original thesis with the antithesis, in a union which 
should not be called synthesis because it is a closer 
fusion and true marriage of minds. A truth and reality, 
though fundamental, is only appreciated at its true 
value and seen in all its force where it appears as the 
reconciliation and reunion of partial and opposing 
points of view. Thus, e.g., the full significance of the 
State docs not emerge so long as we view it in isolation 
as a supposed single state, but only as it is seen in the 
conflict of history, in its actual 'energy ‘ as a world-power 
among powers, always pointing beyond itself to a some¬ 
thing universal which it fain would be, and yet cannot 
be. Or, again, there never was a civil or economic 
society which existed save under the wing of a state, or 
in one-sided assumption of state powers to itself: and 
a family is no isolated and independent unit belonging 
to a supposed patriarchal age, but was always mixed 
up with, and in manifold dependence upon, political and 
civil combinations. The true family, indeed, far from 
preceding the state in time, presupposes the political 
power to give it its precise sphere and its social 
stability: as is well illustrated by that typical forih of 
it presented in the Roman state. 

So, again, religion, does not supervene upon an 
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already existing political and moral system and invest 
it with an additional sanction. The true order would 
be better described as the reverse. The real basis of 
social life, and even of intelligence, is religion. As 
some thinkers quaintly put it, the known rests and lives 
on the bosom of the Unknowable. But when we say 
that, we must at once guard against a misconception. 
There are religions of all sorts; and some of them 
which are most heard of in the modern world only 
exist or survive in the shape of a traditional name and 
venerated creed which has lost its power. Nor is 
a religion necessarily committed to a definite concep¬ 
tion of a supernatural—of a personal power outside the 
order of Nature. But in all cases, religion is a faith 
and a theory which gives unity to the facts of life, and 
gives it, not because the unity is in detail proved or 
detected, but because life and experience in their 
deepest reality inexorably demand and evince such 
a unity to the heart. The religion of a time is not its 
nominal creed, but its dominant conviction of the 
meaning of reality, the principle which animates all 
its being and all its striving, the faith it has in the 
laws of nature and the purpo.se of life. Dimly or 
clearly felt and perceived, religion has for its principle 
(one cannot well say, its object) not the unknowable, 
but the inner unity of life and knowledge, of act and 
consciousness, a unity which is certified in its every 
knowledge, but is never fully demonstrable by the 
summation of all its ascertained items. As such a felt 
and believed synthesis of the world and life, religion is 
the unity which gives stability and harmony to the 
social sphere; just as morality in its turn gives a 
partial and practical realisation to the ideal of religion. 
But religion does not merely establish and sanction 
morality ; it also frees it from a certain narrowness it 
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always has, as of the earth. Or, otherwise put, morality 
has to the keener inspection something in it which is 
more than the mere moral injunction at first indicates. 
Beyond the moral, in its stricter sense, as the obligatory 
duty and the obedience to law, rises and expands the 
beautiful and the good: a beautiful which is dis¬ 
interestedly loved, and a goodness which has thrown 
off all utilitarian relativity, and become a free self- 
enhancing Joy. 'I'he true spirit of religion sees in the 
divine judgment not a mere final sanction to human 
morality which has failed of its earthly close, not the 
re-adjustment of social and political judgments in ac¬ 
cordance with our more conscientious inner standards, 
but a certain, though, for our part-by-part vision, 
incalculable proportion between what is done and 
suffered. And in this liberation of the moral from 
its restrictions, Art renders no slight aid. Thus in 
different ways, religion presupposes morality to fill 
up its vacant form, and morality presupposes religion 
to give its laws an ultimate sanction, which at the same 
time points beyond their limitations. 

But art, religion, and philosophy still rest on the 
national culture and on the individual mind. However 
much they rise in the heights of the ideal world, they 
never leave the reality of life and circumstance behind, 
and float in the free empyrean. Yet there are degrees 
of universality, degrees in which they reach what they 
promised. As the various psychical nuclei of an indi¬ 
vidual consciousness tend through the course of ex¬ 
perience to gather round a central idea and by fusion 
and assimilation form a complete mental organisation; 
so, through the march of history, there grows uj) a 
complication and a fusion of national ideas and aspira¬ 
tions, which, though still retaining the individuality and 
restriction of a concrete national life, ultimately present 
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an organisation social, aesthetic, and religious which is 
a type of humanity in its universality and completeness. 
Always moving in the measure and on the lines of the 
real development of its social organisation, the art and 
religion of a nation tend to give expression to what 
social and political actuality at its best but imperfectly 
sets in existence. They come more and more to bo, not 
mere competing fragments as set side by side with 
those of others, but comparatively equal and complete 
representations of the many-sided and many-voiced 
reality of man and the world. Yet always they live 
and flourish in reciprocity with the fullness of practical 
institutions and individual character. An abstractly 
universal art and religion is a delusion- until all diver¬ 
sities of geography and climate, of language and tem¬ 
perament, have been made to disappear. If these 
energies are in power and reality and not merely in 
name, they cannot be applied like a panacea or put on 
like a suit of ready-made clothes. If alive, they grow 
with individualised type out of the social situation : and 
they can only attain a vulgar and visible universality, 
so far as they attach themselves to some simple and 
uniform aspects,—a part tolerably identical everywhere 
—in human nature in all times and races. 

Art, according to Hegel’s account, is the first of the 
three expressions of Absolute Mind. But the key-note 
to the whole is to be found in Religion ^: or Religion 
is the generic description of that phase of mind which 
has found rest in the fullness of attainment and is no 
longer a struggle and a warfare, but a fruition. *It is 
the conviction of all nations,* he says V'that in the 

* Rs stated in p. 167 iEncytl. i 554). Cf- Phenom. d, Getstes, cap. vii, 
which includes the Religion of Art, and the same point of view is 
explicit in the first edition of the En^chpaedia. 

* Philosophie der Retigion {IVerke, xi. 5^. 
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religious consciousness they hold their truth*; and they 
have always regarded religion as their dignity and as 
the Sunday of their life. Whatever excites our doubts 
and alarms^ all grief and all anxiety, all that the petty 
fields of finitude can offer to attract us, we leave behind 
on the shoals of time: and as the traveller on the 
highest pe ak of a mountain range, removed from every 
distinct view of the earth’s surface, quietly lets his vision 
neglect all the restrictions of the landscape and the 
world; so in this pure region of faith man, lifted above 
the hard and inflexible reality, sees it with his mind’s 
eye reflected in the rays of the mental sun to an image 
where its discords, its lights and shades, are softened 
to eternal calm. In this region of mind flow the waters 
of forgetfulness, from which Psyche drinks, and in 
which she drowns all her pain: and the darknesses of 
this life are here softened to a dream-image, and trans¬ 
figured into a mere setting for the splendours of the 
Eternal.’ 

If we take Religion, in this extended sense, we find 
it is the sense, the vision, the faith, the certainty of the 
etern.'il in the cluangeable, of the infinite in the finite, of 
the reality in appearance, of the truth in error. It is 
freedom from the distractions and pre-occupations of 
the particular details of life; it is the sense of perma¬ 
nence, repose, certainty, rounding off, toning down and 
absorbing the vicissitude, the restlessness, the doubts 
of actual life. Such a victory over palpable reality has 
no doubt its origin—its embryology—in phiises of 
mind which have been already discussed in the first 
section. Religion will vary enormously according to 
the grade of national mood of mind and social develop* 
ment in which it emerges. But whatever be the p«u- 
liarities of its original swaddling-clothes, its cardinal 
nott will be a sense of dependence on, and independence 
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in, something more permanent, more august, more of 
a surety and stay than visible and variable nature and 
man,—something also which whether God or devil, or 
both in one, holds the keys of life and death, of weal and 
woe, and holds them from some safe vantage-ground 
above the lower realms of change. By this central being 
the outward and the inward, past and present and to 
come, are made one. And as already indicated, Religion, 
emerging, as it does, from social man, from mind ethical, 
will retain traces of the two foci in society: the indi¬ 
vidual subjectivity and the objective community. Retain 
them however only as traces, which still show in the 
actually envisaged reconciliation. For that is what 
religion docs to morality. It carries a step higher the 
unity or rather combination gained in the Stale: it is 
the fuller harmony of the individual and the collectivity. 
The moral conscience rests in certainty and fixity on 
the religious. 

But Religion (thus widely understood as the faith in 
sempiternal and all-explaining reality) at first appears 
under a guise of Art. The poem and the pyramid, the 
temple-image and the painting, the drama and the fairy 
legend, these are religion : but they arc, perhaps, religion 
as Art. And that means that they present the eternal 
under sensible representations, the work of an artist, 
and in a perishable material of limited range. Yet even 
the carvers of a long-past day whose works have been 
disinterred from the plateaux of Auvergne knew that 
they gave to the perishable life around them a quasi¬ 
immortality: and the myth-teller of a savage tribe 
elevated the incident of a season into a perennial power 
of love and fear. The cynic may remind us that from 
thc^finest picture of the aitist, readily 

* Wc turn 

To yonder girl that fords the burn.’ 
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And yet it may be said in reply to the cynic tfiat, had it 
not been for the deep-imprinted lesson of the artist, it 
would have been but a brutal instinct that would have 
drawn our eyes. The artist, the poet, the musician, 
reveal the meaning, the truth, the reality of the world ; 
they teach us, they help us, backward younger brothers, 
to see, to hear, to feel what our rude senses had failed 
to detect. They enact the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, again and again: out of the common limited 
things of every day they produce a bread of life in 
which the generations continue to find nourishment. 

But if Art embodies for us the unseen and the eternal, 
it embodies it in the stone, the colour, the tone, and 
the word: and these are by themselves only dead 
matter. To the untutored eye and taste the finest 
picture-gallery is only a weariness: when the national 
life has drifted away, the sacred book and the image 
are but idols and enigmas. ‘ The statues arc now 
corpses from which the vivifying soul has fled, and the 
hymns are words whence faith has departed : the tables 
of the Gods are without spiritual meat and drink, and 
games and feasts no longer afford the mind its joyful 
union with the being of being. The works of the Muse 
lack that intellectual force which knew itself strong and 
real by crushing gods and men in its winepress. They 
are now (in this iron age) what they are for us,—fair 
fruits broken from the tree, and handed to us by a 
kindly destiny. But the gift is like the fruits which 
the girl in the picture presents: she does not give the 
real life of their existence, not the tree which bore 
them, not the earth and the elements which entered 
into their substance, nor the climate which formed their 
quality, nor the change of seasons which governed the 
process of their growth. Like her, Destiny in giving 
us the works of ancient art does not give us their world, 
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not the spring and summer of the ethical life in which 
they blossomed and ripened, but solely a memory and 
a suggestion of this actuality. Our act in enjoying 
them, therefore, is not a Divine service: were it so, our 
mind would achieve its perfect and satisfying truth. 
All that we do is a mere externalism, which from these 
fruits wipes off some rain-drop, some speck of dust, and 
which, in place of the inward elements of moral actuality 
that created and inspired them, tries from the dead 
elements of their external reality, such as language and 
historical allusion, to set up a tedious mass of scaffolding, 
not in order to live ourselves into them, but only to form 
a picture of them in our minds. But ns the girl who 
proffers the plucked fruits is more and nobler than the 
natural element with all its details of tree, air, light, 
&c. which first yielded them, because she gathers all 
this together, in a nobler way, into the glance of the 
conscious eye and the gesture which proffers them; so 
the spirit of destiny which offers us those works of art 
is more than the ethical life and actuality of the ancient 
people: for it is the in wardising of that mind which in 
them was still self-estranged and self-dispossessed: - it 
is the spirit of tragic destiny, the destiny which collects 
all those individualised gods and attributes of substance 
into the one Pantheon. And that temple of all the 
gods is Mind conscious of itself as mind 
Religion enters into its more adequate form when it 
ceases to appear in the guise of Art and realises that 
the kingdom of God is within, that the truth must be 
felt, the eternal inwardly revealed, the holy one appre¬ 
hended by faith^, not by outward vision. Eye hath 
not^seen, nor ear heard, the things of God. They can- 

' Hegel, PhtHomtnologu dcs Geistes {Wtrke, ii. 545). The mccling- 
ground of the Greek spirit, as it passed through Rome, with Chris¬ 
tianity. » Ib., p. 584. 
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not be presented, or delineated: they come only in the 
witness of the spirit. The human soul itself is the only 
worthy temple of the Most High, whom heaven, and 
the heaven of heavens, cannot contain. Here in truth 
God has come down to dwell with men; and the Son 
of Man, caught up in the effusion of the Spirit, can in 
all assurance and all humility claim that he is divinified. 
Here apparently Absolute Mind is reached: the soul 
knows no limitation, no struggle: in time it is already 
eternal. Yet, there is, according to Hegel, a flaw,—not 
in the essence and the matter, but in the manner and 
mode in which the ordinary religious consciousness 
represents to itself, or pictures that unification which it 
feels and experiences. 

' In religion then this unification of ultimate Being 
with the Self is implicitly reached. But the religious 
consciousness, if it has this symbolic idea of its recon¬ 
ciliation, still has it as a mere symbol or representation. 
It attains the satisfaction by tacking on to its pure 
negativity, and that externally, the positive signification 
of its unity with the ultimate Being: its satisfaction 
remains therefore tainted by the antithesis of another 
world. Its own reconciliation, therefore, is presented to 
its consciousness as something far away, something far 
away in the future: just as the reconciliation which the 
other Self accomplished appears as a far-away thing in 
the past. The one Divine Man had but an implicit 
father and only an actual mother; conversely the uni¬ 
versal divine man, the community, has its own deed 
and knowledge for its father, but for its mother only 
the eternal Love, which it only fe^s^ but does not 
behold in its consciousness as an actual immediate object. 
Its reconciliation therefore is in its heart, but still at 
varij^nco with its consciousness, and its actuality stUl 
has a flaw. In its field of consciousness the place of 
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implicit rellity or side of pure mediation is taken by the 
reconciliation that lies far away behind: the place of the 
actually present, or the side of immediacy and existence, 
is filled by the world which has still to wait for its 
transfiguration to glory. Implicitly no doubt the world 
is reconciled with the eternal Being; and that Being, it 
is wdl known, no longer looks upon the object as alien 
to it, but in its love sees it as like itself. But for self- 
consciousness this immediate presence is not yet set in 
the full light of mind. In its immediate consciousness 
accordingly the spirit of the community is parted from 
its religious: for while the religious consciousness 
declares that they are implicitly not parted, this impli¬ 
citness is not raised to reality and not yet grown to 
absolute self-ccrtainty 

Religion therefore, which as it first appeared in art- 
worship had yet to realise its essential inwardness or 
spirituality,so has now to overcome the antithesis in which 
its (the religious) consciousness stands to the secular. 
For the peculiarly religious type of mind is distinguished 
by an indifference and even hostility, more or less veiled, 
to art, to morality and the civil state, to science and to 
nature. Strong in the certainty of faith, or of its im¬ 
plicit rest in God, it resents too curious inquiry into 
the central mystery of its union, and in its distincter 
consciousness sets the foundation of faith on the 
evidence of a fact, which, however, it in the same 
breath declares to be unique and miraculous, the central 
event of the ages, pointing back in its reference to the 
first days of humanity, and forward in the fpture to the 
winding-up of the business of terrestrial life. Philo- 
Sophy, according to Hegel’s conception of it, does but 

* Pkt§$ommologie dts Geistes (IVerke, ii. 579). Thus Hegelian ideal* 
ism claims to be the philosophical counterpart of the central dogma 
of Christianity. 
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draw the conclusion supplied by the premisses of re¬ 
ligion : it supplements and rounds off into coherence 
the religious implications. The unique events in Judea 
nearly nineteen centuries ago are for it also the first 
step in a new revelation of man’s relationship to God: 
but while it acknowledges the transcendent interest of 
that age, it lays main stress on the permanent truth 
then revealed, and it insists on the duty of carrying out 
the principle there awakened to all the depth and 
breadth of its explication. Its task—its supreme task 
—is to explicate religion. But to do so is to show that 
religion is no exotic, and no mere revelation from an 
external source. It is to show that religion is the 
truth, the complete reality, of the mind that lived in 
Art, that founded the state and sought to be dutiful and 
upright: the truth, the crowning fruit of all scientific 
knowledge, of all human affections, of all secular con¬ 
sciousness. Its lesson ultimately is that there is nothing 
essentially common or unclean: that the holy is not 
parted off from the true and the good and the beautiful. 

Religion thus expanded descends from its abstract or 
‘ intelligible * world, to which it had retired from art and 
science, and the affairs of ordinary life. Its God—as 
a true God—is not of the dead alone, but also of the 
living: not a far-off supreme and ultimate Being, but 
also a man among men. Philosophy thus has to break 
down the middle partition-wall of life, the fence between 
secular and sacred. It is but religion come to its 
maturity, made at home in the world, and no longer 
a stranger and a wonder. Religion has pronounced in 
its inmost heart and faith of faith, that the earth is the 
Lord’s, and that day unto day shows forth the divine 
handiwork. But the heart of unbelief, of little filith, 
has hardly uttered the word, than it forgets its assurance 
and leans to the conviction that the prince of this world 
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is the Spitit of Evil. The mood of Th^odic^e is also 
—but with a difference—the mood of philosophy. It 
asserts the ways of Providence; but its providence is 
not the God of the Moralist, or the ideal of the Artist, 
or rather is not these onl}', but also the Law of Nature, 
and more than that. Its aim is the Unity of History. 
The words have sometimes been lightly used to mean 
that events run on in one continuous flow, and that 
there are no abrupt, no ultimate beginnings, parting 
age from age. But the Unity of History in its full 
sense is beyond history: it is history ‘reduced* from 
the expanses of time to the eternal present: its thousand 
years made one day,—made even the glance of a 
moment. The theme of the Unity of History—in the 
full depth of unity and the full expanse of history— 
is the theme of Hegelian philosophy. It traces the 
process in which Mind has to be all-inclusive, self- 
upholding, one with the Eternal reality. 

‘ That process of the mind’s self-realisation ’ says 
Hegel in the close of his Phenomenology, ‘exhibits 
a lingering movement and succession of minds, a gallery 
of images, each of which, equipped with the complete 
wealth of mind, only seems to linger l)ccausc the Self 
has to penetrate and to digest this wealth of its 
Substance. As its perfection consists in coming 
completely to know what it f>(its substance), this know¬ 
ledge is its self-involution in which it deserts its 
outward existence and surrenders its shape to recollec¬ 
tion. Thus self-involved, it is sunk in the night of its 
self-consciousness: but in that night its vanished being 
is preserved, and that being, thus in idea preserved,— 
old, but now new-born of the spirit,—is the new sphere 
of Being, a new world, a new phase of mind. In this 
new phase it has again to begin afresh and from the 
beginning, and again nurture itself to maturity from its 
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own resources, as if for it all that preceded* were lost, 
and it had learned nothing from the experience of the 
earlier minds. Yet is that recollection a preservation 
of experience : it is the quintessence, and in fact a higher 
form, of the substance. If therefore this new mind 
appears only to count on its own resources, and to start 
quite fresh and blank, it is at the same time on a higher 
grade that it starts. The intellectual and spiritual 
realm, which is thus constructed in actuality, forms 
a succession in time, where one mind relieved another 
of its watch, and each took over the kingdom of the 
world from the preceding. The purpose of that succes¬ 
sion is to reveal the depth, and that depth is the absolute 
comprehension of mind: this revelation is therefore to 
uplift its depth, to spread it out in breadth, so negativ¬ 
ing this self-involved Ego, wherein it is self-dispossessed 
or reduced to substance. But it is also its time: the 
course of time shows this dispossession itself dis¬ 
possessed, and thus in ,its extension it is no less in its 
depth, the self. The way to that goal, -absolute self¬ 
certainty—or the mind knowing itself as mind— is the 
inwardising of the minds, as they severally are in 
themselves, and as they accomplish the organisation of 
their realm. Their conservation, - regarded on the side 
of its free and apparently contingent succession of fact 
—is history: on the side of their comprehended 
organisation, again, it is the science of mental phenome¬ 
nology : the two together, comprehended history, form 
at once the recollection and the grave-yard of the 
absolute Mind, the actuality, truth, and certitude of his 
throne, apart from which he were lifeless and alone.* 
Such in brief outline—lingering most on the points 
where Ficgel has here been briefest- is the rangb of 
th^ Philosophy of Mind. Its aim is to comprehend, 
not to explain: to put together in intelligent unity, 
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not to analyse into a series of elements. For it 
psychology is not an analysis or description of mental 
phenomena, of laws of association, of the growth of 
certain powers and ideas, but a 'comprehended history’ 
of the formation of subjective mind, of the intelligent, 
feeling, willing self or ego. For it Ethics is part and 
only part of the great scheme or system of self-develop¬ 
ment ; but continuing into greater concreteness the 
normal endowment of the individual mind, and but 
preparing the ground on which religion may be most 
effectively cultivated. And finally Religion itself, 
released from its isolation and other-world sacro- 
sanctity, is shown to be only the crown of life, the 
ripest growth of actuality, and shown to be so by 
philosophy, whilst it is made clear that religion is the 
basis of philosophy, or that a philosophy can only go as 
far as the religious stand-point allows. The hierarchy, 
if so it be called, of the spiritual forces is one where 
none can stand alone, or claim an abstract and indepen¬ 
dent supremacy. The truth of egoism is the truth of 
altnjism: the tnily moral is the truly religious: and 
each is not what it professes to be unless it anticipate 
the later, or include the earlier. 


(iv.) Mind o/t Spirit. 

It may be said, however, that for such arrange of 
subjects the term Mind is wretchedly inadequate and 
common-place, and that the better rendering of the title 
wouft be Philosophy of Spirit It may be admitted 
that Mind is not all that could be wished. But neither 
is Spirit blameless. And, it may be added, Hegel’s 

d 
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own term Geist has to be unduly strained to cover so 
wide a region. It serves—and was no doubt meant to 
serve—as a sign of the conformity of his system with 
the religion which sees in God no other-world being, 
but our very self and mind, and which worships him in 
spirit and in truth. And if the use of a word like this 
could allay the 'ancient variance’ between the religious 
and the philosophic mood, it would be but churlish 
perhaps to refuse the sign of compliance and com¬ 
promise. But whatever may be the case in German,— 
and even there the new wine was dangerous to the old 
wine-skin--it is certain that to average English ears 
the word Spiritual would carry us over the medium line 
into the proper land of religiosity. And to do that, as 
we have seen, is to sin against the central idea : the idea 
that religion is of one blood with the whole mental family, 
though the most graciously complete of all the sisters. 
Yet, however the word may be chosen, the philosophy 
of Hegel, like the august lady who appeared in vision 
to the emprisoned BoClhius, has on her garment a sign 
which ' signifies the life which is on earth,’ as also a sign 
which signifies the ' right law of heaven *; if her right- 
hand holds the ‘book of the justice of the King 
omnipotent,’ the sceptre in her left is ‘corporal 
Judgment against sin\’ 

'rherc is indeed no sufficient reason for contemning 
the term Mind. If Inductive Philosophy of the Human 
Mind has—perhaps to a dainty taste—made the word 
unsavoury, that is no reason for refusing to give it all 
the wealth of soul and heart, of intellect and will. The 
mens acterna which, if we hear Tacitus, expressed the 
Hebrew conception of the spirituality of God, and the 
Norr which Aristotelianism set supreme in the Soul, 
arc not the mere or abstract intelligence, which late- 
* ' From the old Proven9al Hoy of Bofikiut. 
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acquired habits of abstraction have made out of them. 
If the reader will adopt the term (in want of a better) in its 
widest scope, we may shelter ourselves under the example 
of Wordsworth. His theme is—as he describes it in 
the Recluse^* Mind and Man *; his 

* voice proclaims 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fittedand how exquisitely too 
The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation ,by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish.* 

The verse which expounds that ' high argument * 
speaks 

‘ Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Luve and Hope 
And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith.’ 

And the poet adds : 

‘As we look 

Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man— 

My haunt, and the main region of my song; 

Beauty—a living Presence of the earth 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
. . . . waits upon iny steps.' 

The reality duly seen in the spiritual vision 

* That inspires 

The human Soul of universal earth 
Dreaming on things to come ’ 

wilt be a greater glory than the ideals of imaginative 
fiction ever fancied; 

* For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day.* 

d a 
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If Wordsworth, thus, as it were, echoing the great 
conception of Francis Bacon, 

* Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation,’ 

perhaps the poet and the essayist may help us with 
Hegel to rate the Mind—the Mind of Man—at its 
highest value. 



ESSAY 11. 


AIMS AND METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

It is not going too far to say that in common cstima* 
tion psychology has as yet hardly reached what Kant 
has called the steady walk of science —der sichrre Gang 
Her Wissenschaft. To assert this is not, of course, to 
throw any doubts on the importance of the probfems, or 
on the intrinsic value of the results, in the studies which 
have been prosecuted under that name. It is only to 
note the obvious fact th«it a number of inquiries of 
somewhat discrepant tone, method, and tendency have 
all at different times covered themselves under the 
common title of psychological, find that the work of 
orientation is as yet incomplete. Such a destiny seems 
inevitable, when a name is coined rather as the title of 
an unexplored territory, than fixed on to describe an 
accomplished fact. 


(i.) Psychology as a Science and as a 
PART OF Philosophy. 

The De Anima of Aristotle, gathering up* into one 
the work of Plato and his predecessors, may be said to 
lay^he foundation of psychology. But even in it, we 
can already see that there are two elements or asjjccts 
struggling for mastery: two elements not unrelated or 
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independent, but hard to keep fairly and fully in unity. 
On one hand there is the conception of Soul as a part 
of Nature, as a grade of existence in the physical or 
natural universe,—in the universe of things which 
suffer growth and change, which are never entirely 
‘ without matter,’ and are always attached to or present 
in body. From this point of view Aristotle urged that 
a sound and realistic psychology must, e. g. in its 
definition of a passion, give the prominent place to its 
physical (or material) expression, and not to its mental 
form or significance. It must remember, he said, that 
the phenomena or ‘accidents* are what really throw 
light oij the nature or the * substance ’ of the Soul. On 
the otlier hand, there are two points to be considered. 
There is, first of all, the counterpoising remark that the 
conception of Soul as such, .as a unity and common 
characteristic, will be determinative of the phenomena 
or ‘ accidents,’- will settle, as it were, what we are to 
observe and look for, and how we are to describe our 
observations. And by the conception of Soul, is meant 
not a soul, as a thing or agent (subject) which has 
properties attaching to it; but soul, as the generic 
feature, the universal, which is set as a stamp on 
everything that claims to be psychical. In other words, 
Soul is one, not as a single thing contrasted with its 
attributes, activities, or exercises of force (such single 
thing will be shown by logic to be a metaphysical fiction); 
but as the unity of form and character, the comprehensive 
and identical feature, which is present in all its manifesta¬ 
tions and exercises. But there is a second consideration. 
The question is asked by Aristotle W'hether it is com¬ 
pletely and strictly accurate to put Soul under the 
category of natural objects. There is in it, or of it, 
perhaps, something, and something essential to it, which 
belong^ to the order of the eternal and self-active: 
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something Vhich is ^ form ’and ' energy * quite unaffected 
by and separate from * matter.* How this is related to 
the realm of the perishable and changeable is a problem 
on which Aristotle has been offen (and with some reason) 
believed to be obscure, if not even inconsistent *. 

In these divergent elements which come to the fore 
in Aristotle’s treatment we have the appearance of 
a radical difference of conception and purpose as to 
psychology. He himself does a good deal to keep them 
both in view. But it is evident that here already we 
have the contrast between a purely physical or (in the 
narrower sense) ' scientific ’ psychology, empirical and 
realistic in treatment, and a more philosophical—what 
in certain quarters would be called a speculative or 
metaphysical' conception of the problem. There is 
also in Aristotle the antithesis of a popular or superficial, 
and an accurate or analytic, j)sychology. The former 
is of a certain use in dealing, say, with questions of 
practical ethics and education; the latter is of more 
strictly scientific interest. Both of these distinctions 
- that between a speculative and an empirical, and that 
between a scientific and a popular treatment - affect the 
subsequent history of the study. Psychology is some¬ 
times understood to mean the results of casual observa¬ 
tion of our own minds by what is te rmed introspection, 
and by the interpretation of what we m^iy observe in 
others. Such observations arc in the first place carried 
on under the guidance of distinctions or points of view 
supplied by the names in common use. We interrogate 
our own consciousness as to what facts or relations of 
facts correspond to the tenns of our national language. 
Or we attempt—what is really an inexhaustible quest— 
to get definite divisions between them, and clear-cut 

' It is the doctrine of the inUUtcim agms, or in actn ; the adui 
Purus of the Schoolmen. 
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definitions. Inquiries like these which start from 
popular distinctions fall a long way short of science: 
and the inquirer will find that accidental and essential 
properties are given in the same handful of conclusions. 
Yet there is always much value in these attempts to 
get our minds cleared: and it is indispensable for all 
inquiries that all alleged or reported facts of mind 
should be realised and repjroduced in our own mental 
experience. And this is especially the case in psy¬ 
chology, just because here we cannot get the object 
outside us, wc cannot get or make a diagram, and 
unless wc give it reality by re-constructing it,—by 
rc-interrogating our own experience, our knowledge 
of it will be but wooden and mechanical. And the 
term introspection need not be too seriously taken : it 
means much more than watching passively an internal 
drama; and is quite as well describable as mental 
projection, setting out what was within, and so as it 
w'cre hidden and involved, before ourselves in the field 
of mental vision. Here, as always, the essential point 
is to get ourselves well out of the way of the object 
observed, and to stand, figuratively speaking, quite on 
one side. 

But even at the best, such a popular or empirical psy¬ 
chology has no special claim to be ranked as science. It 
may no doubt be said that at least it collects, describes, 
or notes down facts. But even this is not so certain 
as it seems. Its so-called facts are very largely fictions, 
or so largely interpolated with error, that they cannot 
be safely used for construction. If psychology is to 
accomplish anything valuable, it must go more radically 
to work. It must at least in a measure—discard from 
its preliminary view the data of common and cufrent 
distinctions, and try to get at something more primary 
or ultimate as its starting-point. And this it may do in 
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two ways. It may, in the one case, follow the example 
of the physical sciences. In these it is the universal 
practice to assume that the explanation of complex and 
concrete facts is to be attained by {a) postulating certain 
simple elements (which we may call atoms, molecules, 
and perhaps units or monads\ which arc supposed to 
be clearly conceivable and to justify themselves by in¬ 
trinsic intelligibility, and by {p) assuming that these 
elements are compounded and combined according to 
laws which again are in the last resort self-evident, or 
such that they seem to have an obvious and palpable 
lucidity. Further, such laws being always axioms or 
plain postulates of mechanics (for these alone possess 
this feature of self-evident intelligibility), they arc sub¬ 
ject to and invite all the aids and refinements of the 
higher mathematical calculus. What the primary and 
self-explicative bits of psychical reality may be, is a 
further question on which there may be some dispute. 
They may be, so to say, taken in a more physical or in 
a more metaphysical way : i. e. more as units of nerve- 
function or more as elements of ideativc-function. And 
there may be differences as to how far and in what 
provinces the mathematical calculus may be applicable. 
But, in any case, there will be a strong tendency in 
psychology, worked on this plan, to follow, mutatis 
mutandis^ and at some distance perhaps, the analogy of 
material physics. In both the justiiication of the 
postulated units and laws will be their ability to describe 
and systematise the observed phenomena in a uniform 
and consistent way. • 

The other way in which psychology gets a foundation 
and uiterior certainty is different, and goes deeper. 
After all, the 'scientific* method is only a way in which 
the facts of a given sphere arc presented in thorough¬ 
going interconnexion, each reduced to an exact multiple 
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or fraction of some other, by an inimitably ''continued 
subtraction and addition of an assumed homogeneous 
element, found or assumed to be perfectly imaginable 
(conceivable). But we may also consider the province 
in relation to the whole sphere of reality, may ask what 
is its place and meaning in the whole, what reality is in 
the end driving at or coming to be, and how far this 
special province contributes to that end. If we do this, 
we attach psychology to philosophy, or, if we prefer so 
to call it, to metaphysics, as in the former way we 
established it on the principles generally received as 
governing the method of the physical sciences. 

This the relation of psychology to fundamental 
philosophy-is a question which also turns up in deal¬ 
ing with Ethics. There is on the part of those engaged 
in either of these inquiries a certain impatience against 
the intermeddling (which is held to be only muddling) 
of metaphysics with them. It is clear that in a very 
decided way both psychology and ethics can, up to some 
extent at least, be treated as what is called empirical 
(or, to use the more English phrase, inductive) sciences. 
On many hands they are actually so treated : and not 
without result. Considering the tendency of metaphysical 
inquiries, it may be urged that it is well to iivoid pre¬ 
liminary criticism of the current conceptions and beliefs 
about reality which these sciences imply. Yet such 
beliefs are undoubtedly present and effective. Scho- 
pi'iihauer has popularised the principle that the pure 
empiricist is a fiction, that man is a radically meta¬ 
physical animal, and that he inevitably turns what he 
receives into a part of a dogmatic creed—a conviction 
how things ought to be. Almost without effort there 
grows up in him, or flows in upon him, a belief aiid a 
system of beliefs as to the order and values of things. 
Every judgment, even in logic, rests on such an order 
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of truth, (le need not be able to formulate his creed : 
it will influence him none the less: nay, his faith will 
probably seem more a part of the solid earth and com¬ 
mon reality, the less it has been reduced to a deter¬ 
minate creed or to a code of principles. For such 
formulation presupposes doubt and scepticism, which it 
beats back by mere assertion. Eacii human being 
has such a background of convictions which govern 
his actions and conceptions, and of which it so startles 
him to suggest the possibility of a doubt, that he turns 
away in dogmatic horror. Such ruling ideas vary, 
from man to man, and from man to woman if we con¬ 
sider them in all their minuteness. But above all they 
constitute themselves in a differently organised system 
or aggregate according to the social and educational 
stratum to which an individual belongs. Each group 
engaged in a common task, it may be in the study of a 
part of nature, is ideally bound and obliged by a com¬ 
mon language, and special standards of truth and reality 
for its own. Such a group of ideas is what Bacon 
would have called a scientific fetich or idolum thratri. A 
scientific idolum is a traditional belief or dogma as to 
principles, values, and methods, which has so thoroughly 
pervaded the minds of those engaged in a branch of 
inquiry, that they no longer recognise its hypothetical 
character,—its relation of means to the main end of their 
function. 

Such a collected and united theory of reality (it 
is what Hegel has designated the Idea; is w'hat is 
understood by a natural mctaphysic. It has nothing 
necessarily to do with a supersensible or a supernatural, 
if these words mean a ghostly, materialised, but super- 
ffnel^-materialised nature, above and beyond the pre¬ 
sent. But that there is a persistent tendency to conceive 
the unity and coherence, the theoretic idea of reality. 
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in this pseudo'sensuous (i. e. super-sensi\pus) form, is 
of course a well-known fact. For the present, however, 
this aberration—this idol of the tribe - may be left out 
of sight. By a metaphysic or fundamental philosophy, is, 
in the present instance, meant a system of first principles 
—a secular and cosmic creed; a belief in ends and 
values, a belief in truth—again premising that the sys¬ 
tem in question is, for most, a rudely organised and 
almost inarticulate mass of belief and hope, conviction 
and impression. It is, in short, a natural metaphysic : 
a nu'taphysic, that is, which has but an imperfect 
Coherence, which imperfectly realises both its nature 
and its limits. • 

In certain parts, however, it is more and better than 
this crude background of belief. Each science- or at 
least cvtjry group of sciences -has a more definite sys¬ 
tem or aggregate of first principles, axioms, and con¬ 
ceptions belonging to it. It has, that is, -and here 
in a much distincter way - its special standard of reality, 
its peculiar forms of conceiving things, its distinctions 
between the actual and the apparent, tVc. Here again 
it will probably be found that the scientific specialist is 
hardly conscious that these are principles and concepts: 
on the contrary, they will be supposed self-evident and 
ultimate facts, foundations of being. Instead of being 
treated as modes of conception, more or less justified by 
their use and their results, these categories will be 
regarded as fundamental facts, essential conditions of 
all reality. Like popular thought in its ingrained 
categories, the specialist cannot understand the possi¬ 
bility of any limitation to his radical ideas of reality. 
To him they are not hypotheses, but principles. The 
scientific specialist may be as convinced of the universal 
application of his peculiar categories, as the Chinese or 
the Eskimo that his standards are natural and final. 
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Under such metaphysical or extra*empirical presup¬ 
positions all investigation! whether it be crudely empiri¬ 
cal or (in the physical sense) scientific, is carried on. 
And when so carried on, it is said to be prosecuted 
apart from any interference from metaphysic. Such 
a naive or natural metaphysic, not raised to explicit 
consciousness, not followed as an imposed rule, but 
governing with the strength of an immanent faith, does 
not count for those who live under it as a metaphysic 
at all. M. Jourdain was amazed suddenly to learn he 
had been speaking prose for forty years without know¬ 
ing it. But in the present case there is something 
worse than amazement sure to be excited by the news. 
For the critic who thus reveals the secrets of the 
scientist's heart is pretty sure to go on to say that a 
good deal of this naive unconscious metaphysic is inco¬ 
herent, contradictory, even bad: that it requires cor¬ 
rection, revision, and readjustment, and has by criticism 
to be made one and harmonious. That readjustment or 
criticism which shall eliminate contradiction and pro¬ 
duce unity, is the aim of the scicticc of metaphysic— 
the science of the meta-physical clement in physical 
knowledge: what Hegel h^is chosen to call the Science 
of Logic (in the wide sense of the term). This higher 
Logic, this science of metaphysic, is the process to re¬ 
vise and harmonise in systematic completeness the 
imperfect or misleading and partial estimates of reality 
which are to be found in popular and scientific thought. 

In the case of the run of physical sciences this 
revision is less necessary; and for no very recondite 
reason. Every science by its very nature deals with a 
special, a limited topic. It is confined to a part or 
aspdbt of reality. Its propositions arc not complete 
truths; they apply to an artificial world, to a part 
expressly cut off from the concrete reality. Its prin- 
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ciples are generally cut according to their cloth,— 
according to the range in which they apply. The only 
danger that can well arise is if these categories are 
transplanted without due reservations, and made of 
universal application, i. e. if the scientist elects on his 
speciality to pronounce de omnibus rebus. But in the 
case of psychology and ethics the harmlessness of 
natural metaphysics will be less certain. Here a 
general human or universal interest is almost an in¬ 
evitable coefficient: especially if they really rise to the 
full sweep of the subject. For as such they both seem 
to deal not with a part of reality, but with the vei^ 
centre and purpose of all reality. In them we are not 
dealing with topics of secondary interest, but with the 
very heart of the human problem. Here the questions 
of reality and ideals, of unity and diversity, and of the 
evaluation of existence, come distinctly to the fore. If 
psychology is to answer the question, What am I? 
and ethics the question, What ought I to do? they 
can hardly work without some formulated creed of 
metaphysical character, without some preliminary criti¬ 
cisms of current first principles. 


(ii.) Herbart. 

The German thinker, who has given perhaps the 
most fruitful stimulus to the scientific study of psy¬ 
chology in modern times—Johann Friedrich Herbart— 
is after all essentially a philosopher, and not a mere 
scientist, even in his psychology. His psychological 
inquiry, that is, stands in intimate connexion with the 
last Questions of all intelligence, with metaphysics and 
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ethics. The business of philosophy, sa^'s Hcrbart, is 
to touch up and finish off conceptions {Bearbeitung der 
Begriffey, It finds, as it supervenes upon the un* 
philosophical world, that mere and pure facts (if there 
ever are or were such purisms) have been enveloped 
in a cloud of theory, have been construed into some 
form of unity, but have been imperfectly, inadequately 
construed: and that the existing concepts in current 
use need to be corrected, supplemented and readjusted. 
It has, accordingly, for its work to ‘reconcile experience 
with itself*,* and to elicit ‘ the hidden pre»suppositions 
without which the fact of experience is unthinkable.’ 
Psychology, then, as a branch of this philosophic enter¬ 
prise, has to readjust the facts discovered in inner 
experience. For mere uncritical experience or merely 
empirical knowledge only offers problems; it suggests 
gaps, which indeed further reflection serves at first 
only to deepen into contradictions. Such a psychology 
is ' speculative *: i. e. it is not content to accept the 
mere given, but goes forward and backward to find 
something that will make the fact intelligible. It em¬ 
ploys totally different methods from the * classification, 
induction, analogy ’ familiar to the logic of the empirical 
sciences. Its ‘principles,* therefore, are not given 
facts: but facts which have been manipulated and 
adjusted so as to lose their self-contradictory quality: 
they are facts ‘ reduced,* by introducing the omitted 
relationships which they postulate if they are to be 
true and self-consistent *. While it is far from rejecting 
or ignoring experience, therefore, psychology cannot 
strictly be said to build upon it alone. It uses experi¬ 
mental fact as an unfinished datum,—or it sees in 

' Einleitung in die Philosophie, i, a. 

’ Psychology als Wissensehaft^ Vorrede. 

’ EinleiiuHg tn die Philosophie, §{ ix, la. 
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experience a torso which betrays its imperfection, and 
suggests completing. 

The starting-point, it may be said, of Herbart’s psy¬ 
chology is a question which to the ordinary psycholo¬ 
gist (and to the so-called scientific psychologist) has a 
secondary, if it have any interest. It was, he says, the 
problem of Personality, the problem of the Self or Ego, 
which first led to his characteristic conception of psy¬ 
chological method. * My first discovery,* he tells us *, 
* was that the Self was neither primitive nor indepen¬ 
dent, but must be the most dependent and most con¬ 
ditioned thing one can imagine. The second was that 
the elementary ideas of an intelligent being, if they 
were ever to reach the pitch of self-consciousness, 
must be either all, or at least in part, opposed to each 
other, and that they must check or block one another 
in consequence of this opposition. Though held in 
check, however, these ideas were not to be supposed 
lost: they subsist as endeavours or tendencies to 
return into the position of actual idea, as soon as the 
check became, for any reason, either in whole or in 
part inoperative. This check could and must be cal¬ 
culated, and thus it was clear that psychology required 
a mathematical as well as a metaphysical foundation.* 

The place of the conception of the Ego in Kant*s 
and Fichte’s theory of knowledge is well known. Equally 
well known is Kant’s treatment of the soul-reality or 
soul-substance in his examination of Rational Psycho¬ 
logy. Whereas the (logical) unity of consciousness, 
or 'synthetic unity of apperception,’ is assumed as a 
fundamental starting-point in explanation of our ob¬ 
jective judgments, or of our knowledge of objective 
existence, its real (as opposed to its formal) foundation 
in a 'substantial* soul is set aside as an illegitimate 

' Einleitungm dk Philosophit, § i8: cf tVtrke, ed. Kehrbach, v. io8L 
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interpretation of, or inference from, the facts of inner 
experience. The belief in the separate unity and per¬ 
sistence of the soul, said Kant, is not a scientifically- 
warranted conclusion. Its true place is as an inefface¬ 
able postulate of the faith which inspires human life 
and action. Herbart did not rest content with either of 
these—as he believed—dogmatic assumptions of his 
master. He did not fall in cheerfully with the idealism 
which seemed ready to dispense with a soul, or which 
justified its acceptance of empirical reality by referring 
to the fundamental unity of the function of judgment. 
With a strong bent towards fully-differentiated and indi¬ 
vidualised experience Herbart conjoined a conviction of 
the need of logical analysis to prevent us being carried 
away by the first-come and inadequate generalities. 
The Ego which, in its extremest abstraction, he found 
defined as the unity of subject and object, did not seem 
to him to offer the proper guarantees of reality: it was 
itself a problem, full of contradictions, waiting for solu¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the real Ego, or self of 
concrete experience, is very much more than this logical 
abstract, and differs widely from individual to indi¬ 
vidual, and apparently from time to time even in the 
same individual. Our self, of which wc talk so fluently, 
as one and the self-samc~“how far does it really possess 
the continuity and identity with which we credit it? 
Does it not rather seem to be an ideal which we gradu¬ 
ally form and set before ourselves as the standard for 
measuring our attainments of the moment,- the perfect 
fulfilment of that oneness of being and purpose and 
knowledge which we never reach ? Sometimes even 
it seems no better than a name which we move along 
the drying phenomena of our inner life, at one time- 
identifying it with the power which has gained the 
victory in a moral struggle, at another with that which 

e 
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has been defeated', according as the attitude of the 
moment makes us throw now one, now another, aspect 
of mental activity in the foreground. 

The other—or logical Ego—the mere identity of 
subject and object, —when taken in its utter abstractness 
and simplicity, shrivels up to something very small 
indeed—to a something which is little better than 
nothing. The mere I which is not contra-distinguished 
by a Thou and a He —^which is without all definiteness 
of predication (the I = I of Fichte and Schelling)—is 
only as it were a point of being cut off from all its 
connexions in reality, and treated as if it were or could 
be entirely independent. It is an identity in which 
subject and object have not yet appeared : it is not a real 
1, though we may still retain the name. It is—as 
Hegel’s Logic will tell us —exactly definable as Being, 
which is as yet Nothing: the impossible edge of abstrac¬ 
tion on which we try—and in vain—to steady ourselves 
at the initial point of thought. And to reach or stand 
at that intangible, ungraspable point, which slips away 
as we approach, and transmutes itself as we hold it, is 
not the natural beginning, but the result of introspection 
and reflection on the concrete self. But with this aspect 
of the question we are not now concerned. 

That the unity of the Self as an intelligent and moral 
being, that the Ego of self-consciousness was an ideal 
and a product of development, was what Herbart soon 
became convinced of. The unity of Self is even as given 
in mature experience an imperfect fact. It is a fact, 
that is, which does not come up to what it promised, and 
which requires to be supplemented, or philosophically 
justified. Here and everywhere the custom of life 
carries us over gaps which yawn deep to the ej^e of 

' Cl. Plato's remarks on the problem in the word Self-control. 
Re^nbi, 430-1. 
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philosophic reflection: even though accident and illness 
force them not unfrequently even upon the blindest. 
To trace the process of unification towards this unity— 
to trace, if you like, even the formation of the concept of 
such unity, as a governing and guiding principle in life 
and conduct, comes to be the problem of the psycholo¬ 
gist, in the largest sense of that problem. From Soul 
{Seele) to Mind or Spirit {Gcist) is for Herbart, as for 
Hegel, the course of psychology'. The growth and 
development of mind, the formation of a self, the reali¬ 
sation of a personality, is for both the theme which 
psychology has to expound. And Herbart, not less 
than Hegel, had to bear the censure that such a con¬ 
ception of mental reality as a growth would destroy 
personality 

But with so much common in the general plan, the 
two thinkers differ profoundly in their special mode of 
carrying out the task. Or, rather, they turn their 
strength on different departments of the whole. Her- 
bart’s great practical interest had been the theory of 
education : paedagogic is the subject of his first impor¬ 
tant writings. The inner history of ideas -the processes 
which are based on the interaction of elements in the 
individual soul—are what he specially traces. Hegel’s 
interests, on the contrary, arc more towards the greater 
process, the unities of historical life, and the correla¬ 
tions of the pow'ers of art, religion, and philosophy that 
work therein. He turns to the macrocosm, almost as 
naturally as Herbart does to the microcosm. Thus, 
even in Ethics, while Herbart gives a delicate analysis 
of the distinct aspects or elements in the Ethical idea,— 
the diverse headings under which the disinterested spec¬ 
tator fvithin the breast measures with purely aesthetic 

* Lehrbuch der Psychologit^ $$ aoa, 303. 

* AUgemeine Mciaphysik, Vorrcdc. 

e 2 
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eye his approach to unity and strength of purpose, 
Hegel seems to hurry away from the field of moral sense 
or conscience to throw himself on the social and political 
organisation of the moral life. The General Paedagogic 
of Herbart has its pendant in Hegers Philosophy of Law 
and of History. 

At an early period Herbart had become impressed 
with the necessity of applying mathematics to psycho¬ 
logy ’. To the usual objection, that psychical facts do 
not admit of measurement, he had a ready reply. We 
can calculate even on hypothetical assumptions: indeed, 
could we measure, we should scarcely take the trouble 
to calculate *. To calculate (i.e. to deduce mathemati¬ 
cally) is to perform a general experiment, and to perform 
it in the medium where there is least likelihood of error 
or disturbance. There may be anomalies enough 
apparent in the mental life: there may be the great 
anomalies of Genius and of Freedom of Will; but the 
Newton and the Kepler of psychology will show by 
calculation on assumed conditions of psychic nature 
that these aberrations can be explained by mechanical 
laws. ‘ The human Soul is no puppet-theatre: our 
wishes and resolutions are no marionettes: no juggler 
stands behind ; but our true and proper life lies in our 
volition, and this life has its rule not outside, but in 
itself: it has its own purely mental rule, by no means 
borrowed from the material world. But this rule is in 
it sure and fixed; and on account of this its fixed 
quality it has more similarity to (what is otherwise 
heterogeneous) the laws of impact and pressure than 
to the marvels of an alleged inexplicable freedom 

Psychology then deals with a real, which exhibits 

* Hauptfmidite der MAaphysik (1806), ( 13. 

^ * fYrrie, ed. Kchrbach (JUtberdit Mdgitcbtdt, &c.', v. 96. 

* /btd., p. 100. 
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phenomena analogous in several respects to those 
discussed by statics and mechanics. Its foundation is 
a statics and mechanics of the Soul,—as this real is 
called. We begin by presupposing as the ultimate 
reality, underlying the factitious and generally imper¬ 
fect unity of self-consciousness and mind, an essential 
and primary unity—the unity of an absolutely simple or 
individual point of being—a real point which amongst 
other points asserts itself, maintains itself. It has 
a character of its own, but that character it only shows 
in and through a development conditioned by external 
influences. The specific nature of the soul-reality is to 
be representative, to produce, or manifest itself in, 
ideas {Vorstellungcn). But the character only emerges 
into actuality in the conflict of the soul-atom with other 
ultimate realities in the congregation of things. A soul 
per se or isolated is not possessed of ideas. It is merely 
blank, undeveloped, formal unity, of which nothing can 
be said. But like other realities it defines and charac¬ 
terises itself by antithesis, by resistance : it shows what 
it is by its behaviour in the struggle for existence. It 
acts in self-defence : and its peculiar style or weapon of 
self-defence is an idea or representation. The way the 
Soul maintains itself is by turning the assailant into an 
idea *: and each idea is therefore a Selbstcrhaltung of 
the Soul. The Soul is thus enriched—to appearance 
or incidentally: and the assailant is annexed. In this 
way the one Soul may develop or evolve or express an 
innumerable variety of ideas: for in response to what¬ 
ever it meets, the living and active Soul ideates, or 
gives rise to a representation. Thus, while the soul is 

^ One might' almost fancy Hcrbart was translating into a general 
philosophic thesis the words in which Goethe has described how he 
overcame a real trouble by transmuting it into an ideal shape, c.g. 
Wahtheit und Dichtung, cap. xii. 
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one, its ideas or representations are many. Taken 
separately, they each express the psychic self-conserva¬ 
tion. But brought in relation with each other, as so 
many acts or self-affirmations of the one soul, they 
behave as forces, and tend to thwart or check each 
other. It is as forces, as reciprocally arresting or foster¬ 
ing each other, that ideas are objects of science. When 
a representation is thus held in check, it is reduced to 
a mere endeavour or active tendency to represent. 
Thus there arises a distinction between representations 
proper, and those imperfect states or acts which are 
partly or wholly held in abeyance. But the latent phase 
of an idea is as essential to a thorough understanding 
of it as what appears. It is the great blunder of empiri¬ 
cal psychology to ignore what is sunk below the surface 
of consciousness. And to Herbart consciousness is 
not the condition but rather the product of ideas, which 
are primarily forces. 

But representations are not merely in opposition,— 
impinging and resisting. The same reason which 
makes them resist, viz. that they are or would fain be 
acts of the one soul, but are more or less incompatible, 
leads them in other circumstances to form combinations 
with each other. These combinations are of two sorts. 
They are, first, complications, or * complexions ’: 
a number of ideas combine by quasi-addition and juxta¬ 
position to form a total. Second, there is fusion: ideas 
presenting certain degrees of contrast enter into a union 
where the parts are no longer separately perceptible. 
It is easy to see how the problems of psychology now 
assume the form of a statics and mechanics of the mind. 
Quantitative data are to be sought in the strength of 
each separate single idea, and the degree in which two 
orjnore ideas block each other: in the degree of com¬ 
bination between ideas, and the number of ideas in 
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a combination: and in the terms of relation between 
the members of a series of ideas. A statical theory has 
to show the conditions required for what we may call 
the ideal state of equilibrium of the ' idea-forces *: to 
determine, that is, the ultimate degree of obscuration 
suffered by any two ideas of different strength, and the 
conditions of their permanent combination or fusion. 
A mechanics of the mind will, on the contrary, deal with 
the rate at which these processes are brought about, the 
velocity with which in the movement of mind ideas are 
obscured or reawakened, &c. 

It is fortunately unnecessary, here, to go further into 
details. What Herbart proposes is not a method for 
the mathematical measurement of psychic facts: it is 
a theory of mechanics and statics specially adapted to 
the peculiarities of psychical phenomena, where the 
forces arc given with no sine or cosine, where instead 
of gravitation we have the constant effort (as it were 
elasticity) of each idea to revert to its unchecked state. 
He clairas'-*in short—practically to be a Kepler and 
Newton of the mind, and in so doing to justify the 
vague professions of more than one writer on mind— 
above all, perhaps of David Hume, who goes beyond 
mere professions—to make mental science follow the 
example of physics. And a main argument in favour of 
his enterprise is the declaration of Kant that no body of 
knowledge can claim to be a science except in such 
proportion as it is mathematical. And the peculiarity 
of this enterprise is that self-consciousness, the Ego, is 
not allowed to interfere with the free play *of psychic 
forces. The Ego is—psychologically—the result, the 
product, and the varying product of that play. The 
play of forces is no doubt a unity: but its unity lies not 
in the synthesis of consciousness, but in the essential 
unity of Soul. And Soul is in its essence neither 
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consciousness, nor self-consciousness, nor mind: but 
something on the basis of whose unity these are built 
up and developed’. The mere * representation * does 
not include the further supervenience of consciousness: 
it represents, but it is not as yet necessary that we 
should also be conscious that there is representation. 
It is, in the phrase of Leibniz, perception: but not 
apperception. It is mere straight-out, not as yet re¬ 
flected, representation. Gradually there emerges through 
the operation of mechanical psychics a nucleus, a 
floating unity, a fixed or definite central aggregate. 

The suggestion of mathematical method has been 
taken up by subsequent inquirers (as it was pursued 
even before Hcrbart*s time), but not in the sense he 
meant. Experimentation has now taken a prominent 
place in psychology. But in proportion as it has done 
so, psychology has lost its native character, and thrown 
itself into the arms of physiology. What Herbart cal¬ 
culated were actions and reactions of idea-forces : what 
the modern experimental school proposes to measure are 
to a large extent the velocities of certain physiological 
processes, the numerical specification of certain facts. 
Such ascertainments are unquestionably useful; as 
numerical precision is in other departments. But, 
taken in themselves, they do not carry us one bit 
further on the way to science. As experiments, fur¬ 
ther,—to note a point discussed elsewhere®—their 
value depends on the point of view, on the theory which 
has led to them, on the value of the general scheme for 
which they are intended to provide a special new 

‘ Herbart’s language is almost identical with Hegel’s: Entyd. $ 389 
< p. la). Cf. Spencer, P^hology^ i. 19a. * Feelings arc in alf cases 
the materials out of which the superior tracts of consciousness and 
infhllect are evolved.* 

’ Protigomma to tht Study of Higd, ch. xvii. 
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determination. In many cases they serve to give 
a vivid reality to what was veiled under a general 
phrase. The truth looks so much more real when it is 
put in figures: as the size of a huge tree when set 
against a rock ; or as when Milton bodies out his fallen 
angel by setting forth the ratio between his spear and 
the tallest Norway pine. But until the general relation¬ 
ship between soul and body is more clearly formulated, 
such statistics will have but a value of curiosity. 


(iii.) The Faculty-Psychology and its Critics. 

What Herbart (as well as Hegel) finds perpetual 
ground for objecting to is the talk about mental facul¬ 
ties. This objection is part of a general characteristic 
of all the higher philosophy; and the recurrence of it 
gives an illustration of how hard it is for any class of 
men to see themselves as others sec them. If there be 
anything the vulgar believe to be true of philosophy, it 
is that it deals in distant and abstruse generalities, that 
it neglects the shades of individuality and reality, and 
launches out into unsubstantial general ideas. But it 
would be easy to gather from the great thinkers an 
anthology of passages in which they hold it forth as the 
great work of philosophy to rescue our conceptions 
from the indefiniteness and generality of popular con¬ 
ception, and to give them real, as opposed to a merely 
nominal, individuality. 

T|ie Wolffian school, which Herbart (not less than 
Kant) found in possession of the field, and which in 
Germany may be taken to represent only a slight 
variant of the half-and-half attitude of vulgar thought, 
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was entrenched in the psychology of faculties. Em¬ 
pirical psychology, said Wolff', tells the number and 
character of the soul’s faculties: rational psychology 
will tell what they * properly * are, and how they subsist 
in soul. It is assumed that there are general receptacles 
or tendencies of mental operation which in course of 
time get filled or qualified in a certain way: and that 
when this question is disposed of, it still remains to fix 
on the metaphysical bases of these facts. 

That a doctrine of faculties should fix itself in psy¬ 
chology is not so wonderful. In the non-psychical 
world objects are easily discriminated in space, and the 
individual thing lasts through a time. But a phase of 
mind is as such fleeting and indeterminate: its indivi¬ 
dual features which come from its ‘ object * tend soon to 
vanish in memory: all freshness of definite characters 
wears off, and there is left behind only a vague ‘ recept ’ 
of the one and same in many, a sort of hypostatised 
representative, faint but persistent, of what in experience 
was an ever-varying succession. We generalise here 
as elsewhere : but elsewhere the many singulars remain 
to confront us more effectually. But in Mind the 
immense variety of real imagination, memory, judg¬ 
ment is forgotten, and the name in each case reduced to 
a meagre abstract. Thus the identity in character and 
operation, having been cut off from the changing ele¬ 
ments in its real action, is transmuted into a substantial 
somewhat, a subsistent faculty. The relationship of one 
to another of the powers thus by abstraction and fancy 
created becomes a problem of considerable moment, 
their causal relations in particular: till in the end they 
stand outside and independent of each other, engaged, 
as Herbart says, in a veritable bellum omnium contra 
on\fte$. 


' Psychotogia Empirica, $ ag. 
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But this hypostatising of faculties becomes a source 
of still further difficulties when it is taken in connexion 
with the hypostasis of the Soul or Self or Ego. To 
Aristotle the Soul in its general aspect is Energy or 
Essence; and its individual phases are energies. But 
in the hands of the untrained these conceptions came to 
be considerably displaced. Essence or Substance came 
to be understood (as may be seen in Locke, and still 
more in loose talk) as a something,—a substratum,— 
or peculiar nature—(of which in itself nothing further 
could be said' but which notwithstanding was per¬ 
manent and perhaps imperishable): this something 
subsistent exhibited certain properties or activities. 
There thus arose, on one hand, the Soul-thing,-—a 
substance misunderstood and sensualised with a super¬ 
natural sensuousness,—a denizen of the transcendental 
or even of the transcendent world: and, on the other 
hand, stood the actual manifestations, the several exhi¬ 
bitions of this force, the assignable and describable 
psychic facts. We are accordingly brought before the 
problem of how this one substance or essence stands to 
the several entities or hypostases known as faculties. 
And we still have in the rear the further problem of 
how these abstract entities stand to the real and con¬ 
crete single acts and states of soul and mind. 

This hypostatising of faculties, and this distinction 
of the * Substantial' soul from its * accidentia' or 
phenomena, had growm—through the materialistic pro¬ 
clivities of popular conception—from the indications 
found in Aristotle. It attained its climax,^perhaps in 
the Wolffian school in Germany, but it has been the 
reso^ of superficial psychology in all ages. For while 
it, on one hand, seemed to save the substantial Soul on 
whose incorruptibility great issues were believed to 

^ As is also the case with Herbart's metaphysical reality of the Soul. 
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hinge, it held out, on the other, an open hand to the 
experimental inquirer, whom it bade freely to search 
amongst the phenomena. But if it was the refuge of 
pusillanimity, it was also the perpetual object of censure 
from all the greater and bolder spirits. Thus, the 
psychology of Hobbes may be hasty and crude, but 
it is at least animated by a belief that the mental life 
is continuous, and not cut off by abrupt divisions 
severing the mental faculties. The ‘ image * (according 
to his materialistically coloured psychology) which, 
when it is a strong motion, is called sense, passes, 
as it becomes weaker or decays, into imagination, and 
gives rise, by its various complications and associations 
with others, to reminiscence, experience, expectation. 
Similarly, the voluntary motion which is an effect or 
a phase of imagination, beginning at first in small 
motions—called by themselves 'endeavours,’ and in 
relation to their cause 'appetites* or 'desires*’—leads 
on cumulatively to Will, which is the 'last appetite in 
deliberating.’ Spinoza, his contemporary, speaks in 
the same strain*. ' Faculties of intellect, desire, love, &c., 
are either utterly fictitious, or nothing but metaphysical 
entities, or iiniversals which we are in the habit of 
forming from particulars. Will and intellect are thus 
supposed to stand to this or that idea, this or that 
volition, in the same way as stoniness to this or that 
stone, or as man to Peter or Paul.’ They are supposed 
to be a general something which gets defined and 
detached. But, in the mind, or in the cogitant soul, 
there are no such things. There are only ideas: and 

' Human Natun, vii. a. * Pleasure, Love, and appetite, which is 
also called desire, are divers names for divers considerations bf the 
same thing . . Deliberation is (ch. xii. i ) the * alternate succession 
of Ippetitc and fears.* 

■ £/A. ii. 48 Schol. 
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by an ' idea * we are to understand not an image on the 
retina or in the brain, not a 'dumb something, like 
a painting on a panel but a mode of thinking, or even 
the act of intellection itself. The ideas are the mind : 
mind does not have ideas. Further, every 'idea,' as 
such, 'involves affirmation or negation,'—is not an 
image, but an act of judgment—contains, as we should 
say, an implicit reference to actuality,—a reference 
which in volition is made explicit. Thus (concludes 
the corollaiy of Eth. ii. 49) ' Will and Intellect are one 
and the same.' But in any case the ' faculties' as such 
are no better than eniia rationis (i. e. auxiliary modes of 
representing facts). 

Leibniz speaks no less distinctly and sanely in this 
direction. ‘ True powers are never mere possibilities: 
they are always tendency and action.’ The ‘ Monad '— 
that is the quasi-intelligent unit of existence,- - is essen¬ 
tially activity, and its actions are perceptions and 
appetitions, i.e. tendencies to pass from one perceptive 
state or act to another. It is out of the variety, the 
complication, and relations of these miniature or little 
perceptions and appetitions, that the conspicuous phe¬ 
nomena of consciousness are to be explained, and not by 
supposing them due to one or other faculty. The soul 
is a unity, a self-developing unity, a unity which at each 
stage of its existence shows itself in a perception or 
idea,—each such perception however being, to repeat 
the oft quoted phrase, plein de lavenir et charge du 
each, in other words, is not stationary, but 
active and urgent, a progressive force, a? well as a 
representative clement. Above all, Leibniz has the 
view that the soul gives rise to all its ideas from itself: 
that'its life is its own production, not a mere inheri¬ 
tance of ideas which it has from birth and nature, nor 

^ Eth. ii. 43 Scbol.: cf. 49 Schol. 
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a mere importation into an empty room from without, 
but a necessary result of its own constitution acting in 
necessary (predetermined) reciprocity and harmony 
with the rest of the universe. 

But Hobbes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, were most at¬ 
tentively heard in the passages where they favoured 
or combatted the dominant social and theological 
prepossessions. Their glimpses of truer insight and 
even their palpable contributions in the line of a true 
psychology were ignored or forgotten. More attention, 
perhaps, was attracted by an attempt of a very different 
style. This was the system of Condillac, who, as 
Hegel says (p. 6i), made an unmistakable attempt to 
show the necessary interconnexion of the several 
modes of mental activity. In his Traite dcs Sensa¬ 
tions (1754), following on his Essai sur torigine des 
connaissances hmnaines (1746), he tried to carry out 
systematically the deduction or derivation of all our 
ideas from sense, or to trace the filiation of all our 
faculties from sensation. Given a mind with no other 
power than sensibility, the problem is to show how it 
acquires all its other faculties. Let us then suppose 
a sentient animal to which is offered a single sensation, 
or one sensation standing out above the others. In 
such circumstances the sensation ‘becomes’ {devient) 
attention: or a sensation Ms’ (est) attention, cither 
because it is alone, or because it is more lively than 
all the rest. Again: before such a being, let us set 
two sensations: to perceive or feel (apcrccvoir ou sentir) 
the two sensations is the same thing {dest la mime 
chose). If one of the sensations is not present, but 
a sensation made already, then to perceive it is memory. 
Memory, then, is only ^transformed sensation* {sensa- 
dqft trans/omt/e). Further, suppose we attend to both 
ideas, this is Mhe same thing’ as to compare them. 
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And to compare them we must see difference or resem¬ 
blance. This is judgment. * Thus sensation becomes 
successively attention^ comparison, judgment.* And— 
by further steps of the equating process—it appears 
that sensation again * becomes’ an act of reflection. 
And the same may be said of imagination and reason¬ 
ing : all are transformed sensations. 

If this is so with the intelligence, it is equally the 
case with the Will. To feel and not feel well or ill 
is impossible. Coupling then this feeling of pleasure 
or pain with the sensation and its transformations, we 
get the series of phases ranging from desire, to passion, 
hope, w'ill. ' Desire is only the action of the same 
faculties as are attributed to the understanding.’ A 
lively desire is a passion: a desire, accompanied with 
a belief that nothing stands in its way, is a volition. 
But combine these affective with the intellectual pro¬ 
cesses already noticed, and you have thinking 
Thus thought in its entirety is, onl}' and always, trans¬ 
formed sensation. 

Something not unlike this, though scarcely so simply 
and directly doctrinaire, is familiar to us in some 
English psychology, notably James Mill’s'. Taken in 
their literal baldness, these identifications may sound 
strained,—or trifling. But if we look beyond the 
words, we can detect a genuine instinct for maintain¬ 
ing and displaying the unity and continuity of mental 
life through all its modifications, — coupled unfortunately 
with a bias sometimes in favour of reducing higher or 
more complex states of mind to a mere prolongation 

’ Th’S wide scope of thinking (cogitafw, pntset) is at least as old as 
the Cartesian school: and should be kept in view, as against a ten¬ 
dency to narrow its range to the mere intellect. * 

‘ e.g. Analysis of the Human Mind^ ch. xxiv. 'Attention is but 
another name for the interesting character of the idea; ’ ch. xix. 
* Desire and the idea of a pleasurable sensation arc convertible terms.* 
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of lower and beggarly rudiments. But otherwise such 
analyses are useful as aids against the tendency of 
inert thought to take eveiy name in this department 
as a distinguishable reality: the tendency to part will 
from thought—ideas from emotion—and even imagin¬ 
ation from reason, as if either could be what it professed 
without the other. 


(iv.) Methods and Problems of Psychology. 

The difficulties of modem psychology perhaps lie 
in other directions, but they are not less worth guard¬ 
ing against. They proceed mainly from failure or 
inability to grasp the central problem of psychology, 
and a disposition to let the pen (if it be a book on the 
subject) wander freely through the almost illimitable 
range of instance, illustration, and application. Though 
it is true that the proper study of mankind is man, it is 
hardly possible to say what might not be brought under 
this head. Homo sum, nihil a me alienum puto, it might 
be urged. Placed in a sort of middle ground between 
physiology (summing up all the results of physical 
science) and general history (including the contribu¬ 
tions of all the branches of sociology), the psychologist 
need not want for material. He can wander into ethics, 
aesthetic, and logic, into epistemology and metaphysics. 
And it cannot be said with any conviction that he is 
actually trespassing, so long as the ground remains so 
ill-fenced and vaguely enclosed. A desultory collec¬ 
tion of obser\'ations on traits of character, anecdotes 
of mental events, miiced up with hypothetical descrip¬ 
tions of how a normal human being may be supposed 
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to develop his so-called faculties, and including some 
dictionai^-like verbal distinctions, may make a not 
uninteresting and possibly bulky work entitled Psy¬ 
chology. 

It is partly a desire of keeping up to date which is 
responsible for the copious extracts or abstracts from 
treatises on the anatomy and functions of the nerve- 
system, which, accompanied perhaps by a diagram of 
the brain, often form the opening chapter of a work 
on psychology. Even if these researches had achieved 
a larger number of authenticated results than the}' as 
yet have, they would only form an appendix and an 
illustration to the proper subject’. As they stand, and 
so long as they remain largely hypothetical, the use of 
them in psychology only fosters the common delusion 
that, when we can picture out in material outlines a 
theory otherwnse unsupported, it has gained some 
further witness in its favour. It is quite arguable 
indeed that it may be useful to cut out a section from 
general human biology which should include the parts 
of it that were specially interesting in connexion with 
the expression or generation of thought, emotion, and 
desire. But in that case, there is a blunder in singling 
out the brain alone, and especially the organs of sense 
and voluntary motion,—except for the reason that this 
province of psycho-physics alone has been fairly mapped 
out. The preponderant half of the soul’s life is linked 
to other parts of the physical system. Emotion and 
volition, and the general tone of the train of ideas, if 
they are to be connected with their expression and 
physical accompaniment (or aspect), would require a 
sketch of the heart and lungs, as well as the digestive 

* As Mr. Spencer says {Psychology, i. 141), * Objective psychology 
can have no existence as such without borroviring its data from sub¬ 
jective psychology.’ 

f 
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system in general. Nor these alone. Nerve analysis 
(especially confined to the larger system), though most 
modern, is not alone important, as Plato and Aristotle 
well saw. So that if biology is to be adapted for 
psychological use (and if psychology deals with more 
than cognitive processes), a liberal amount of physio* 
logical information seems required. 

Experimental psychology is a term used with a 
considerable laxity of content; and so too is that of 
physiological psychology, or psycho-physics. And the 
laxity mainly arises because there is an uncertainty as 
to what is principal and what secondary in the inquiry. 
Experiment is obviously a help to observation : and so 
far as the latter is practicable, the former would seem 
to have a chance of introduction. But in any case, 
experiment is only a means to an end and only practic¬ 
able under the guidance of hypothesis and theory. Its 
main value would be in case the sphere of psychology 
were completely paralleled with one province of physi¬ 
ology. It was long ago maintained by Spinoza and (in 
a way by) Leibniz, that there is no mental phenomenon 
without its bodily equivalent, pendant, or correspondent. 
The ordo rerum (the molecular system of movements) 
is, he held, the same as the order of ideas. But it is 
only at intervals, under special conditions, or when 
they reach a certain magnitude, that ideas emerge into 
full consciousness. As consciousness presents them, 
they are often discontinuous, and abrupt: and they do 
not always carry with them their own explanation. 
Hence if we are confined to the larger phenomena of 
consciousness alone, our science is imperfect: many 
things seem anomalous; above all, perhaps, will, atten¬ 
tion, and the like. We have seen how Herbart (partly 
following the hints of Leibniz), attempted to get over 
tliis difficulty by the hypothesis of idea-forces which 
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generate the forms and matter of consciousness by 
their mutual impact and resistance. Physiological 
psychology substitutes for Herbart’s reals and his 
idea-forces a more materialistic sort of reality; per¬ 
haps functions of nerve-cells, or other analogous 
entities. There, it hopes one day to discover the 
underlying continuity of event which in the upper 
range of consciousness is often obscured, and then the 
process would be, as the phrase goes, explained: we 
should be able to picture it out without a gap. 

These large hopes may have a certain fulfilment. They 
may lead to the withdrawal of some of the fictitious 
mental processes which are still described in works of 
psychology. But on the whole they can only have 
a negative and auxiliary value. The value, that is, 
of helping to confute feigned connexions and to suggest 
truer. They will be valid against the mode of thought 
which, when Psych <5 fails us for an explanation, turns 
to body, and interpolates soul between the states of 
body: the mode which, in an older phraseology, jumps 
from final causes to physical, and from physical (or 
efficient) to final. Here, as elsewhere, the physical 
has its place: and here, more than in many places, 
the physical has been unfairly treated. But the whole 
subject requires a discussion of the so-called ‘ relations' 
of soul and body: a subject on which popular concep¬ 
tions and so-called science are radically obscure. 

'But the. danger which threatens experimental psy¬ 
chology,* says Mtlnsterberg, ‘is that, in investigating 
details, the connexion with questions of piinciple may 
be so lost sight of that the investigation finally lands 
at objects scientifically quite worthless*. Psychology 


' The same failure to note that experiment is valuable only where 
general points of view are defined, is a common fault in biology. 

f 2 
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forgets only too easily that all those numerical statistics 
which experiment allows us to form are only means for 
psychological analysis and interpretation, not ends in 
themselves. It piles up numbers and numbers, and 
fails to ask whether the results so formed have any 
theoretical value whatever: it seeks answers before 
a question has been clearly and distinctly framed; 
whereas the value of experimental answers always 
depends on the exactitude with which the question is 
put. Let me remind the reader, how one inquirer after 
another made many thousand experiments on the 
estimation of small intervals of time, without a single 
one of them raising the question what the precise 
point was which these experiments sought to measure, 
what was the psychological occurrence in the case, or 
what psychological phenomena were employed as the 
standard of time-intervals. And so each had his own 
arbitrary standard of measurement, each of them piled 
up mountains of numbers, each demonstrated that his 
predecessor was wrong ; but neither Estel nor Mehner 
have carried the problem of the time-sense a single 
step further. 

* This must be all changed, if we are not to drift into 
the barrenest scholastic . . . Everywhere out of the 
correct perception that problems of principle demand 
the investigation of detailed phenomena, and that the 
latter investigation must proceed in comparative 
independence of the question of principles, there has 
grown the false belief that the description of detail 
phenomena is the ultimate aim of science. And so, 
side by side with details which are of importance to 
principles, we have others, utterly indifferent and 
theoretically worthless, treated with the same zeal. To 
tl^e solution of their barren problems the old Schoolmen 
applied a certain acuteness; but in order to turn out 
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masses of numbers from barren experiments, all that is 
needed is a certain insensibility to fits of ennui. Let 
numbers be less collected for their own sake: and 
instead, let the problems be so brought to a point that 
the answers may possess the character of principles. 
Let each experiment be founded on far more theoretical 
considerations, then the number of the experiments 
may be largely diminished 

What is thus said of a special group of inquiries by 
one of the foremost of the younger psychologists, is 
not without its bearings on all the departments in which 
psychology can learn. For physiological, or what is 
technically called psychological, experiment, is co¬ 
ordinate with many other sources of information. 
Much, for instance, is to be learnt by a careful study 
of language by those who combine sound linguistic 
knowledge with psychological training. It is in 
language, spoken and written, that we find at once 
the great instrument and the great document of the 
distinctively human progress from a mere Psyche to 
a mature Nous^ from Soul to Mind. Whether we look 
at the varictie.s of its structure under different ethno¬ 
logical influences, or at the stages of its growth in a 
nation and an individual, we get light from language 
on the differentiation and consolidation of ideas. But 
here again it is easy to lose oneself in the world of 
etymology, or to be carried away into the enticing 
questions of real and ideal philology. 

'The human being of the psychologist,* says Herbart*, 
is the social and civilised human being who stands on 
the apex of the whole history through which his race 
has passed. In him is found visibly together all the 
multiplicity of elements, which, under the name of 

’ MOnsterberg, Aufgabm und Methoden der Psychoiogie, p. 144. 

^ Ltkrbuch der P^chologie, i 54 (and ed.), or § 11 (ist cd.). 
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mental faculties, are regarded as a universal inheritance 
of humanity. Whether they are originally in conjunc¬ 
tion, whether they are originally a multiplicity, is a 
point on which the facts are silent. The savage and 
the new-born child give us far less occasion to admire 
the range of their mind than do the nobler animals. 
But the psychologists get out of this difficulty by the 
unwarranted assumption that all the higher mental 
activities exist potentially in children and savages— 
though not in the animals—as a rudimentary predis¬ 
position or psychical endowment. Of such a nascent 
intellect, a nascent reason, and nascent moral sense, 
they find recognisable traces in the scanty similarities 
which the behaviour of child or savage offers to those of 
civilised man. We cannot fail to note that in their 
descriptions they have before them a special state of 
man, and one which, far from accurately defined, merely 
follows the general impression made upon us by those 
beings we name civilised. An extremely fluctuating 
character inevitably marks this total impression. For 
there are no general factsthe genuine psychological 
documents lie in the momentary states of individuals: 
and tlKjre is an immeasurably long way from these to 
the height of the universal concept of man in general.’ 

And yet Man in general,—Man as man and therefore 
as mind~the concept of Man—normal and ideal man 
—the complete and adequate Idea of man—is the true 
terminus of the psychological process; and whatever be 
the difficulties in the way, it is the only proper goal of 
the science. Only it has to be built up, constructed, 
evolved, developed,—-and not assumed as a datum of 
popular imagination. We want a concept, concrete and 
real, of Man and of Mind, which shall give its proper 
pUce to each of the elements that, in the several 
examples open to detailed observation, are presented 
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with unfair or exaggerated prominence. The savage 
and the child are not to be lefl out as free from 
contributing to form the ideal: virtues here are not 
more important than vices, and are certainly not likely 
to be so informing; even the insane and the idiot show 
us what human intelligence is and requires: and the 
animals are also within the sweep of psychology. Man 
is not its theatre to the exclusion of woman; if it 
records the results of introspection of the Me, it will 
find vast and copious quarries in the various modes ip 
which an individual identifies himself with others as 
We. And even the social and civilised man gets his 
designation, as usual, a potxori. He is more civilised 
and social than others: perhaps rather more civilised 
than not. But always, in some measure, he is at the 
same time unsocial or anti-social, and uncivilised. 
Each unit in the society of civilisation has to the 
outside observer — and sometimes even to his own 
self-detached and impartial survey -a certain oddity 
or fixity, a gleam of irrationality, which shows him to 
fall short of complete sanity or limpid and mobile 
intelligence. He has not wholly put off the savage,— 
least of all, says the cynic, in his relations with the 
other sex. He carries with him even to the grave 
some grains of the recklessness and petulance of 
childhood. And rarely, if ever, can it be said of him 
that he has completely let the ape and tiger die. 

But that is only one way of looking at the matter— 
and one which, perhaps, is more becoming to the 
pathologist and the cynic, than to the psychologist. 
Each of these stages of psychical development, even 
if that development be obviously describable as degen¬ 
eration, has something which, duly adjusted, has its 
place and function in the theory of the normally- 
complete human mind. The animal, the savage, and 
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the child,—each has its part there. It is a mutilated, 
one-sided and superficial advance in socialisation which 
cuts oif the civilised creature from the natural stem of 
his ancestry, from the large freedom, the immense 
insouciance, the childlikeness of his first estate. There 
is something, again, wanting in the man who utterly 
lacks the individualising realism and tenderness of the 
woman, as in the woman who can show no comprehen¬ 
sion of view or bravery of enterprise. Even pathological 
states of mind are not mere anomalies and mere 
degenerations. Nature perhaps knows no proper 
degenerations, but only by-ways and intricacies in the 
course of development. Still less is the vast enormity 
or irregularity of genius to be ignored. It is all—to 
the philosophic mind -a question of degree and pro¬ 
portion,—though often the proportion seems to exceed 
the scale of our customary denominators. If an 
element is latent or quiescent (in arrest), that is no 
index to its absolute amount: *we know not what’s 
resisted.* Let us by all means keep proudly to our 
happy mediocrity of faculty, and step clear of insanity 
or idiotcy on one hand, and from genius or heroism on 
the other. But the careful observer will notwith¬ 
standing note how delicately graded and how intri¬ 
cately combined are the steps which connect extremes 
so terribly disparate. It is only vulgar ignorance which 
turns away in hostility or contempt from the imbecile 
and the deranged, and only a worse than vulgar 
sciolism which sees in genius and the hero nothing 
but an aberration from its much-prized average. 
Criminalistic anthropology, or the psychology of the 
criminal, may have indulged in much frantic exagger¬ 
ation as to the doom which nature and heredity have 
pronounced over the fruit of the womb even before it 
entered the shores of light: yet they have at least 
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served to discredit the free and easy assumption of the 
abstract averagist, and shown how little the penalties 
of an unbending law meet the requirements of social 
well-being. 

Yet, if psychology be willing to learn in all these and 
other provinces of the estate of man, it must remember 
that, once it goes beyond the narrow range in which the 
interpretations of symbol and expression have become 
familiar, it is constantly liable to blunder in the inevit¬ 
able eifort to translate observation into theory. The 
happy mean between making too much of palpable 
differences and hurrying on to a similar rendering of 
similar signs is the rarest of gifts. Or, perhaps, it were 
truer to say it is the latest and most hardly won of 
acquirements. To learn to observe—observe with mind 
—is not a small thing. There are rules for it—both rules 
of general scope and, above all, rules in each special 
department. But like all ‘major premisses’ in practice, 
everything depends on the power of judgment, the tact, 
the skill, the ‘ gift * of applying them. They work not 
as mere rules to be conned by rote, but as principles 
assimilated into constituents of the mental life-blood: 
rules which serve only as condensed reminders and 
hints of habits of thought and methods of research 
which have grown up in action and reflection. To 
observe we must comprehend: yet we can only 
comprehend by observing. We all know how unin¬ 
telligible—save for epochs of ampler reciprocity, and 
it may be even of acquired unity of interest—the two 
sexes are for each other. Parents can i*emember how 
mysteriously minded they found their own elders; and 
in most cases they have to experience the depth of the 
gulf which in certain directions parts them from their 
children’s hearts. Even in civilised Europe, the 
ordinary member of each nation has an underlying 
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conviction (which at moments of passion or surprise 
will rise and find harsh utterance) that the foreigner is 
queer, irrational, and absurd. If the foreigner, further, 
be so far removed as a Chinaman (or an Australian 
‘black*), there is hardly anything too vile, meaningless 
or inhuman which the European will not readily believe 
in the case of one who, it may be, in turn describes him 
as a ‘ foreign devil.* It can only be in a fit of noble 
chivalry that the British rank and file can so far 
temporise with its insular prejudice as to admit of 
‘ Fuzzy-wuzzy * that 

'Hc*s a poor benighted ’cathen—but a first-class fightin* man.’ 

Not every one is an observer who chooses to dub 
himself so, nor is it in a short lapse of time and with 
condescension for foreign habits, that any observer 
whatever can become a trustworthy reporter of the 
ideas some barbarian tribe holds concerning the things 
of earth and air, and the hidden things of spirits and 
gods. The ‘interviewer* no doubt is a useful being 
when it is necessary to find ‘copy,* or when sharp- 
drawn characters and picturesque incidents are needed 
to stimulate an inert public, ever open to be interested 
in some new thing. But he is a poor contributor to 
the stored materials of science. 

It is of othel* stuff that true science is made. And if 
even years of nominal intercourse and spatial juxta¬ 
position sometimes leave human beings, as regards 
their inner selves, in the position of strangers still, 
what shall be said of the attempt to discern the psychic 
life of animals? Will the touch of curiosity which 
prompts us to watch the proceedings of the strange 
creatures,—will a course of experimentation on their 
behaviour under artificial conditions,—justify us in 
drawing liberal conclusions as to why they so behaved, 
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and what they thought and felt about it ? It is neces¬ 
sary in the first place to know what to observe, and 
how, and above ^1 what for. But that presumed, we 
must further live with the animals not only as their 
masters and their examiners, but as their friends and 
fellow-creatures; we must be able—and so lightly that 
no effort is discemable—to lay aside the burden and 
garb of civilisation; we must possess that stamp of 
sympathy and similarity which invites confidence, and 
breaks down the reserve which our poor relations, 
whether human or others, offer to the first approaches 
of a strange superior. It is probable that in that case 
we should have less occasion to wonder at their oddities 
or to admire their sagacity. But a higher and more 
philosophical wonder might, as in other cases when we 
get inside the heart of our subject, take the place of the 
cheap and childish love of marvels, or of the vulgar 
straining afier comic traits. 

Of all this mass of materials the psychologist proper 
can directly make only a sparing use. Even as illus¬ 
trations, his data must not be presented too often in all 
their crude and undigested individuality, or he runs 
the risk of leaving one-sided impressions. Every single 
instance, individualised and historical,—unless it be 
exhibited by that true art of genius which we cannot 
expect in the average psychologist—narrows, even 
though it be but slightly, the complete and all-sided 
truth. Anecdotes are good, and to the wise they convey 
a world of meaning, but to lesser minds they sometimes 
suggest anything but the points they should accentuate. 
Without the detail of individual realistic study there is 
no psychology worth the name. History, story, we must 
have • but at the same time, with the philosopher, we 
must say, I don’t give much weight to stories. And 
this is what will alwayst—except in rare instances where 
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something like genius is conjoined with it—make esoteric 
science hard and unpopular. It dare not—if it is true 
to its idea—rest on any amount of mere instances, as 
isolated, unreduced facts. Yet it can only have real 
power so far as it concentrates into itself the life-blood 
of many instances, and indeed extracts the pith and 
unity of all instances. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it turn itself too directly 
and intently towards practical applications. All this 
theory of mental progress from the animate soul to the 
fullness of religion and science deals solely with the 
universal process of education: * the education of 
humanity ’ we may call it: the way in which mind 
is made true and reaP. It is therefore a question of 
intricacy and of time how to carry over this general 
theory into the arena of education as artificially 
directed and planned. To try to do so at a single 
step would be to repeat the mistake of Plato, if Plato 
may be taken to suppose (which seems incredible) that 
a theoretical study of the dialectics of truth and good¬ 
ness would enable his rulers, without the training of 
special experience, to undertake the supreme tasks of 
legislation or administration. All politics, like all 
education, rests on these principles of the means and 
conditions of mental growth: but the schooling of 
concrete life, though it may not develop the faculty 
of formulatinfg general laws, will often train better for 
the management of the relative than a mere logical 
Scholastic in first or absolute principles. 

Jn conclusion, there are one or two points which 
seem of cardinal importance for the progress of psycho¬ 
logy. (i) Its difference from the physical sciences has 
to be set out: in other words, the peculiarity of psychical 
fact. It will not do merely to say that experience marks 

^ Seep. II (§ 387). 
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out these boundaries with sufficient clearness. On the 
coptraiy, the terms consciousness, feeling, mind, &c., 
are evidently to many psychologists mere names. In 
particular, the habits of physical research when in¬ 
troduced into mental study lead to a good deal of what 
can only be called mythology. (2) There should be a 
clearer recognition of the problem of the relations of 
mental unity to mental elements. But to get that, a more 
thorough logical and metaphysical preparation is needed 
than is usually supposed necessary. The doctrine of 
identity and necessity, of universal and individual, has 
to be faced, however tedious. (3) The distinction between 
first-grade and second-grade elements and factors in the 
mental life has to be realised. The mere idea as pre- 
sentative or immediate has to be kept clear of the more 
logico-reflective, or normative ideas, which belong to 
judgment and reasoning. And the number of the.se 
grades in mental development seems endless. (4) But, 
also, a separation is required—were it but temporary— 
between what may be called principles, and what is 
detail. At present, in psychology, ‘ principles' is a 
word almost without meaning. A complete all-ex- 
plaining system is of course impossible at present and 
may always be so. Yet if an effort of thought could be 
concentrated on cardinal issues, and less padding of 
conventional and traditional detail were foisted in, much 
might thereby be done to make detailed research fruitful. 
(5) And finally, perhaps, if psychology be a philoso¬ 
phical study, some hint as to its purpose and problem 
would be desirable. If it is only an abstract branch of 
science, of course, no such hint is in place. 



ESSAY III. 

ON SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

OF ETHICS. 

Allusion has already been made to the question of 
the boundaries between logic and psychology, between 
logic and ethics, ethics and psychology, and psychology 
and epistemology. Each of these occasionally comes to 
cover ground that seems more appropriate to the others. 
Logic is sometimes restricted to denote the study of the 
conditions of derivative knowledge, of the canons of 
inference and the modes of proof. If taken more 
widely as the science of thought-form, it is supposed 
to imply a world of fixed or stereotyped relations 
between ideas, a system of stable thoughts governed 
by inflexible laws in an absolute order of immemorial 
or eternal truth. As against such fixity, psychology is 
supposed to deal with these same ideas as products— 
as growing out of a living process of thought—having a 
histoiy behind them and perhaps a prospect of further 
change. The genesis so given may be either a mere 
chronicle-history, or it may be a philosophical develop¬ 
ment. In the former case, it would note the occasions 
oT incident and circumstance, the reactions of mind and 
environment, under which the ideas were formed. Such 
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a psychological genesis of several ideas is found in the 
Second Book of Locke’s Essay. In the latter casCi 
the account would be more concerned with the inner 
movement, the action and reaction in ideas themselves, 
considered not as due to casual occurrences, but as 
self-developing by an organic growth. But in either 
case, ideas would be shown not to be ready-made and 
independently existing kinds in a world of idea-things, 
and not to form an unchanging diagram or framework, 
but to be a growth, to have a history, and a develop¬ 
ment. Psychology in this sense would be a dynamical, 
as opposed to the supposed statical, treatment of ideas 
and concepts in logic. But it may be doubted how far it 
is well to call this psychology: unless psychology deals 
with the contents of the mental life, in their meaning 
and purpose, instead of, as seems proper, merely in their 
character of psychic events. Such psychology is rather 
an evolutionist logic,—a dialectic process more than an 
analytic of a datum. 

In the same way, ethics may be brought into one kind 
of contact with psychology. Ethics, like logic, may be 
supposed to presuppose and to deal with a certain in¬ 
flexible scheme of requirements, a world of moral order 
governed by invariable or universal law; an eternal 
kingdom of right, existing* independently of human 
wills, but to be learned and followed out in un¬ 
compromising obedience. As against this supposed 
absolute order, psychology may be said to show the 
genesis of the idea of obligation and duty, the growth 
of the authority of conscience, the formation of ideals, 
the lelativity of moral ideas. Here also it may reach 
this conclusion, by a more external or a more internal 
mode of argument. It may tiy to show, in other words, 
that circumstances give rise to these forms of estimating 
conduct, or it may argue that they are a necessary 
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development in the human being, constituted as he is. 
It may again be doubted whether this is properly called 
psychology. Yet its purport seems ultimately to be 
that the objective order is misconceived when it is 
regarded as an external or quasi-physical order: as a 
law written up and sanctioned with an external authority 
—as, in Kant’s words, a heteronomy. If that order is 
objective, it is so because it is also in a sense subjective: 
if it is above the mere individuality of the individual, it 
is still in a way identical with his true or universal self¬ 
hood. Thus ‘psychological * here means the recognition 
that the logical and the moral law is an autonomy: that 
it is not given, but though necessary, necessary by the 
inward movement of the mind. The metaphor of law 
is, in brief, misleading. For, according to a common, 
though probably an erroneous, analysis of that term, the 
essence of a law in the political sphere is to be a species 
of command. And that is rather a one-sidedly practical 
or aesthetic way of looking at it. The essence of law 
in general, and the precondition of every law in special, 
is rather uniformity and universality, self-consistency 
and absence of contradiction: or, in other words, 
rationality. Its essential opposite—or its contradiction 
in essence—is a privilege, an attempt at isolating a case 
from others. It need not indeed always require bare 
uniformity—require i. e. the same act to be done by 
different people : but it must always require that every 
thing within its operation shall be treated on principles 
of utter and thorough harmony and consistency. It 
requires each thing to be treated on public principles 
and with publicity: nothing apart and mere singular, as 
a mere incident or as a world by itself. Differently it 
may be treated, but always on grounds of common well¬ 
being, as part of an embracing system. 

• There is probably another sense, however, in which 
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psychology comes into close relation with ethics. If 
we look on man as a microcosm, his inner system will 
more or less reproduce the system of the larger world. 
The older psychology used to distinguish an upper or 
superior order of faculties from a lower or inferior. 
Thus in the intellectual sphere, the intellect, judgment, 
and reason were set above the senses, imagination, and 
memory. Among the active powers, reasonable will, 
practical reason and conscience were ranked as para¬ 
mount over the appetites and desires and emotions. 
.And this use of the word 'faculty* is as old as Plato, 
who regards science as a superior faculty to opinion 
or imagination. But this application—which seems a 
perfectly legitimate one—does not, in the first instance, 
belong to psychology at all. No doubt it is psychically 
presented : but it has an other source. It springs from 
an appreciation, a judgment of the comparative truth 
or reality of what the so-called psychical act means or 
expresses. Such faculties are powers in a hierarchy 
of means and ends and presuppose a normative or 
critical function which has classified reality. Psychi¬ 
cally, the elements which enter into knowledge are 
not other than those which belong to opinion : but 
they are nearer an adequate rendering of reality, 
they are truer, or nearer the Idea. And in the main 
we may say, that is truer or more real which succeeds 
in more completely organising and unifying elements— 
which rises more and more above the selfish or isolated 
part into the thorough unity of all parts. 

The superior faculty is therefore the more thorough 
organisation of that which is elsewhere less harmoniously 
systematised. Opinion is fragmentary and partial : it 
begins abruptly and casually from the unknown, and 
runs off no less abruptly into the unknown. Knowledge, 
on the contrary, is unified: and *its unity gives it its 

S 
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Strength and superiority. The powers which thus exist 
are the subjective counterparts of objectively valuable 
products. Thus, reason is the subjective counterpart of 
a world in which all the constituents are harmonised 
and fall into due relationship. It is a product or result, 
which is not psychologically, but logically or morally 
important. It is a faculty, because it means that actually 
its possessor has ordered and systematised his life or 
his ideas of things. Psychologically, it, like unreason, 
is a compound of elements: but in the case of reason 
the composition is unendingly and infinitely consistent; 
it is knowledge completely unified. The distinction 
then is not in the strictest sense psychological: for it 
has an aesthetic or normative character; it is logical or 
ethical: it denotes that the idea or the act is an approach 
to truth or goodness. And so, when Butler or Plato 
distinguishes reason or reflection from appetites and 
affections, and even from self-love or from the heart 
which loves and hates, this is not exactly a psychological 
division in the narrower sense. That is to say: these 
arc, in Plato’s words, not merely 'parts,’ but tjuite as 
much ‘kinds* and ‘forms* of soul. They denote 
degrees in that harmonisation of mind and soul which 
reproduces the permanent and complete truth of things. 
For example, self-love, as Butler describes it, has but 
a partial and narrowed view of the worth of acts: it is 
engrossing and self-involved: it cannot take in the full 
dependence of the narrower interest on the larger and 
eternal self. So, in Plato, the man of heart is but 
a nature which by fits and starts, or with steady but 
limited vision, realises the larger life. These parts or 
kinds arc not separate and co-existent faculties but 
grades in the co-ordination and unification of the same 
one human nature. 
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(i.) Psychology and Epistemology. 

Psychelogy however in the strict sense is extremely 
difficult to define. Those who describe it«as the 
‘science of mind,' the ‘phenomenology of conscious¬ 
ness,' seem to give it a wider scope than they really 
mean. The psychologist of the straiter sect tends, on 
the other hand, to carry us beyond mind and conscious 
ness altogether. His, it has been said, is a psychology 
without a Psyche. For him Mind, Soul, and Conscious¬ 
ness are only current and convenient names to de¬ 
signate the held, the ground on which the phenomena 
he observes are supposed to transact themselves. But 
they must not on any account interfere with the 
operations; any more than Nature in general may 
interfere with strictly physical inquiries, or Life and 
vital force with the theories of biology. The so-called 
Mind is only to be regarded as a stage on which certain 
events represent themselves. In this field, or on this 
stage, there are certain relatively ultimate elements, 
variously called ideas, presentations, feelings, or states 
of consciousness. But these elements, though called 
ideas, must not be supposed more than mechanical or 
dynamical elements ; consciousness is rather their pro¬ 
duct, a product which presupposes certain operations 
and relations between them. If we are to be strictly 
scientific, we must, it is urged, treat the factors of 
consciousness as not themselves conscious: we must 
regard them as quasi-objective, or in abstraction from 
the consciousness which surveys them. TJie Ego must 
sink into a mere receptacle or arena of psychic event; 
its i.idependent meaning or purport is to be ignored, 
as beside the question. 

When this line is once fixed upon, it seems inevitable 
to go farther. Comte was inclined to treat psychology 

g 2 
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as falling between two stools: it must, he thought, 
draw all its content either from physiology on the one 
hand, or from social factors on the other. The^ominant 
or experimental psychology of the present da}' seems 
inclined, without however formulating any very definite 
statement, to pronounce for the former alternative. It 
does not indeed adopt the materialistic view that mind 
is only a function of matter. Its standpoint rather is 
that the psychical presents itself even to unskilled 
observation as dependent on (i. e. not independent of) or 
as concomitant with certain physical or corporeal facts. 
It adds that the more accurately trained the observer 
becomes, the more he comes to discover a corporeal 
aspect even where originally he had not surmised its 
existence, and to conclude that the two cycles of 
psychical and physical event never interfere with each 
other: that soul does not intervene in bodily process, 
nor body take up and carry on psychical. If it is said 
that the will moves the limbs, he replies that the will 
which moves is really certain formerly unnoticed move¬ 
ments of nerve and muscle which are felt or interpreted 
as a discharge of power. If the ocular impression is 
said to cause an impression on the mind, he replies that 
any fact hidden under that phrase refers to a change in 
the molecules of the brain. He will therefore conclude 
that for the study of psychical phenomena the physical 
basis, as it may be called, is all important. Only so 
can observation really deal with fact capable of descrip¬ 
tion and measurement. Thus psychology, it may be 
said, tends to become a department of physiology. 
From another standpoint, biology may be said to receive 
its completion in psychology. How much either phrase 
means, however, will depend on the estimate we form 
of biology. If biology is only the study of mechanical 
and^hemical phenomena on the peculiar field known as 
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an organism, and if that organism is only treated as an 
environment which may be ignored, then psychology, 
put on the same level, is not the full science of mind, 
any more than the other is the full study of life. They 
both have narrowed their subject to suit the abstract 
scheme of the laboratory, where the victim of experiment 
is either altered by mutilation and artificial restrictions, 
or is dead. If, on the contrary, biology has a sub¬ 
stantial unity of its own to which mechanical and 
chemical considerations are subordinate and instru¬ 
mental, psychology may even take part with physiology 
without losing its essential rank. But in that case, we 
must, as Spinoza said \ think less mechanically of the 
animal frame, and recognise (after the example of 
Schelling) something truly inward (i. e. not merely 
locally inside the skin) as the supreme phase or 
characteristic of life. We must, in short, recognise 
sensibility as the culmination of the physiological and 
the beginning of the psychological. 

To the strictly scientific psychologist, as has been 
noted—or to the psychology which imitates optical and 
electrical science - ideas are only psychical events : they 
are not ideas of an 3 'thing, relative, i. c. to something else; 
they have no meaning, and no reference to a reality 
beyond themselves. They are presentationsnot 
representations of something outside consciousness. 
They are appearances: but not appearances of some¬ 
thing: they do not reveal anything beyond themselves. 
They are, we may almost say, a unique kind of physical 
phenomena. If we say they are presentations of some¬ 
thing, we only mean that in the presented something, 
in the felt something, the wished something, we separate 
the quality or form or aspect of presentativeness, of 

t 

^ Cf. Nietzsche, Aho spraeh Zarathusfra, i. 43. * There is more 
reason in tlgr body than in thy best wisdom.' 
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feltness, of wishedness, and consider this aspect by 
itself. There are grades, relations, complications, of 
such presentations or in such presentedness: and with 
the description and explanation of these, psychology is 
concerned. They are fainter or stronger, more or less 
correlated and antithetical. Presentation (or ideation), 
in short, is the name of a train of event, which has its 
peculiarities, its laws, its systems, its history. 

All reality, it may be said, subsists in such presenta¬ 
tion ; it is for a consciousness, or in a consciousness. All 
esse^ in its widest sense, is percipi. And yet, it seems but 
the commonest of experiences to say that all that is 
presented is not reality. It is, it has a sort of being,—is 
somehow presumed to exist: but it is not reality. And 
this reference and antithesis to what is presented is 
implied in all such terms as ‘ ideas,* ^feelings,’ 'states of 
consciousness *: they are distinguished from and related 
to objects of sense or external facts, to something, as it 
is called, outside consciousness. Thoughts and ideas 
are set against things and realities. In their primitive 
stage both the child and the savage seem to recognise 
no such difference. What they imagine is, as we might 
say, on the same plane with what they touch and feel. 
They do not, as we reproachfully remark, recognise the 
difference between fact and fiction. All of us indeed 
are liable to lapses into the same condition. A strong 
passion, a keen hope or fear, as we say, invests its 
objects with reality: even a sanguine moment presents 
as fact what calmer reflection disallows as fancy. 
With natural and sane intelligences, however, the 
recrudescence of barbarous imagination is soon dis¬ 
pelled, and the difference between hallucinations and 
realities is established. With the utterly wrecked in 
mind, the reality of hallucinations becomes a permanent 
or htibitual state. With the child and the untrained it 
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is a recurrent and a disturbing influence : and it need 
hardly be added that the circle of these decepti deceptores 
—^people with the * lie in the Soul *—is a large one. 
There thus emerges a distinction of vast importance, 
that of truth and falsehood, of reality and unreality, or 
between representation and reality. There arise two 
worlds, the world of ideas, and the world of reality 
which it is supposed to represent, and, in many cases, to 
represent badly. 

With this distinction we are brought across the 
problem sometimes called Epistemological. Strictly 
speaking, it is really part of a larger problem: the 
problem of what—if Greek compounds must be used -- 
may be styled Aletheiology—the theory of truth and 
reality: what Hegel called Logic, and what many 
others have called Metaphysics. As it is ordinarily 
taken up/ ideas* are believed to be something m us which 
is representative or symbolical of something truly real 
outside us. This inward something is said to be the 
first and immediate object of knowledge and gives us 
—in a mysterious way we need not here discuss—the 
mediate knowledge of the reality, which is sometimes 
said to cause it. Ideas in the Mind, or in the Subject, 
or in us, bear witness to something outside the mind, 
-trans-subjective—beyond us. The Mind, Subject, or 
Ego, in this parallelism is evidently in some way identi¬ 
fied with our corporeal organism : perhaps even located, 
and provided with a ' seat,* in some defined space of that 

^ This language b very characteristic of the physicists who dabble 
in psychology and imagine they are treading in the steps of Kant, if 
not even verifying what they call his guesswork : cf. Ziehen, Physioi. 
Psychologic, and ed. p. aia. 'In every case there is given us only 
the psychical series of sensations and their memory>images, and it is 
only a universal hypothesis if we assume beside thb psychical series 
a material series standing in causal relation to it. . . The material 
series is not given equally originally with the psychical.' 
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organism. It is, however, the starting*point of the 
"whole distinction that ideas do not^ no less than they 
do, conform or correspond to this supra-conscious or 
extra*conscious world of real things. Truth or false¬ 
hood arises, according to these assumptions, according 
as psychical image or idea corresponds or not to physical 
fact. But how, unless by some miraculous second- 
sight, where the supreme consciousness, directly con¬ 
templating by intuition the true and independent reality, 
turns to compare with this immediate vision the results 
of the mediate processes conducted along the organs of 
sense,—how this agreement or disagreement of copy 
and original, of idea and reality, can be detected, it is 
impossible to say. 

As has been already noted, the mischief lies in the 
hypostatisation of ideas as something existing in ab¬ 
straction from things—and, of things, in abstraction from 
ideas. They are two abstractions, the first by the 
realist, the second by the idealist called subjective and 
psychological. To the realist, things exist by them¬ 
selves, and they manage to produce a copy of 
themselves (more or less exact, or symbolical) in our 
mind, i. e. in a materialistically-spiritual or a spiritual- 
istically-material locus which holds ‘ images * and ideas. 
To the psychological idealist, ideas have a substantive 
and primary right to existence, them alone do we really 
know, and from them we more or less legitimately are 
said (but probably no one takes this seriously) to infer 
or postulate a world of permanent things. Now ideas 
have no substantive e.xistence as a sort of things, or 
even images of things an3rwhere. All this is pure 
mythology. It is said by comparative mythologists that 
in some cases the epithet or quality of some deity has 
been substantialised (hypostatised) into a separate god, 
whO( however (so still to keep up the unity), is regarded 
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as a relativci a son, or daughter, of the original. So the 
phrase 'ideas of things* has been taken literally as if it 
was double. But to have an idea of a thing merely 
means that we know it, or think it. An idea is not 
given: it is a thing which is given in 4he idea. An 
idea is not an additional and intervening object of our 
knowledge or supposed knowledge. That a thing is 
our object of thought is another word for its being our 
idea, and that means we know it. 

The distinction between truth and falsehood, between 
reality and appearance, is not arrived at by comparing 
what we have before us in our mind with some in¬ 
accessible reality beyond. It is a distinction that grows 
up with*the growth and organisation of our presentations 
—with their gradual systematisation and unification in 
one consciousness. But this consciousness which thinks, 
i. e. judges and reasons, is something superior to the 
contrast of physical and psychical: superior, i. e. in so 
far as it includes and surveys the antithesis, without 
superseding it. It is the ' transcendental unity of 
consciousness* of Kant—his synthetic unity of apper¬ 
ception. It means that all ideas ultimately derive their 
reality from their coherence with each other in an all- 
embracing or infinite idea. Real in a sense ideas 
always are, but with an imperfect reality. Thus the 
education to truth is not—such a thing would be mean¬ 
ingless—ended by a rough and ready recommendation 
to compare our ideas with facts: it must teach the art 
which discovers facts. And the teaching may have to 
go through many grades or provinces : in each of which 
it is possible to acquire a certain virtuosoship without 
being necessarily an adept in another. It is through 
what is called the development of intellect, judgment, 
and reasoning that the faculty of truth-detecting or 
truth-selecting comes. And the common feature of all 
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of these is, so to say, their superiority to the psycho¬ 
logical mechanism, not in the sense of working without 
it and directly, but of being the organising unity or 
unifier and controller and judge of that mechanism. 
The certainty and necessity of truth and knowledge do 
not come from a constraint from the external thing 
which forces the inner idea into submission; they come 
from the inner necessity of conformity and coherence 
in the organism of experience. We in fact had better 
speak of ideas as experience—as felt reality: a reality 
however which has its degrees and perhaps even its 
provinces. All truth comes with the reasoned judg¬ 
ment, i. e. the syllogism—i. e. with the institution or dis¬ 
covery of relations of fact or element to fact or element, 
immediate or derivative, partial and less partial, up to 
its ideal coherence' in one Idea. It is because this 
coherence is so imperfectly established in many human 
beings that their knowledge is so indistinguishable from 
opinion, and that they separate so loosely truth from 
error. They have not worked their way into a definitely 
articulated system, where there are no gaps, no abrupt 
transitions: their mental order is so loosely put together 
that divergences and contradictions which vex another 
drop off ineffectual from them. 


(ii.) Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. 

This was the idealism which Kant taught and Fichte 
promoted. Of the other idealism there are no doubt 
abundant traces in the language of Kant: and they 
were greedily fastened on by Schopenhauer. To him 
the doctrine, that the world is my idea, is adequately 
fbpresented when it is translated into the phrase that 
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the world is a phantasmagoria of my brain; and escape 
from the subjective idealism thus initiated is found by 
him only through a supposed revelation of immediate 
being communicated in the experience of will. But 
according to the more consistently interpreted Kant, 
the problem of philosophy consists in laying bare the 
supreme law or conditions of consciousness on which 
depend the validity of our knowledge, our estimates of 
conduct, and our aesthetic standards. And these roots 
of reality are for Kant in the mind—or, should we 
rather say—in mind—in ‘Consciousness in General.' 
In the Criticism of Pure Reason the general drift of 
his examination is to show that the great things or 
final realities which are popularly supposed to stand 
in self-subsistcnt being, as ultimate and all-compre¬ 
hensive objects set up for knowledge, are not ‘things’ 
as popularly supposed, but imperative and inevitable 
ideas. They are not objects to be known—(these are 
always finite): but rather the unification, the basis, or 
condition, and the completion of all knowledge. To 
know them—in the ordinary petty sense of knowledge— 
is as absurd and impossible as it would be, in the 
Platonic scheme of reality, to know the idea of good 
which is ‘ on the further side of knowledge and being.’ 
God and the Soul—and the same would be true of the 
World (though modern speculators sometimes talk as 
if they had it at least within their grasp)—are not mere 
objects of knowledge. It would be truer to say they are 
that by which we know, and they are what in us knows: 
they make knowledge possible, and actual. Kant has 
sometimes spoken of them as the objects of a faith of 
reason. What he means is that reason only issues in 
knowledge because of and through this inevitable law 
of reason bidding us go on for ever in our search, 
because there can be nothing isolated and nowhere 
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any ne plus ultra in science, which is infinite and yet 
only justified as it postulates or commands unity, 

Kant’s central idea is that truth, beauty, goodness, 
are not dependent on some qualities of the object, but 
on the universal nature or law of consciousness. Beauty 
is not an attribute of things in their abstractness: but 
of things as ideas of a subject, and depends on the 
proportion and symmetry in the play of human faculty. 
Goodness is not conformity to an outward law, but is 
obligatory on us through that higher nature which is 
our truer being. Truth is not conformity of ideas with 
supposed trans-subjective things, but coherence and 
stability in the system of ideas. The really infinite 
world is not out there, but in here—in consciousness 
in general, which is the denial of all limitation, of all 
finality, of all isolation. God is the essential and 
inherent unity and unifier of spirit and nature—the 
surety that the world in all its differentiations is one. 
The Soul is not an essential entity, but the infinite 
fruitfulness and freshness of mental life, which forbids 
us stopping at anything short of complete continuity and 
unity. The Kingdom of God—the Soul—the moral law 
—is within us: within us, as supreme, supra-personal 
and infinite intelligences, even amid all our littleness 
and finitude. Even happiness which we stretch our 
arms after is not really beyond us, but is the essential 
self which indeed we can only reach in detail. It is so 
both in knowledge and in action. Each knowledge and 
enjoyment in reality is limited and partial, but it is made 
stable, and it gets a touch of infinitude, by the larger idea 
which it helps to realise. Only indeed in that antithesis 
between the finite and the infinite does the real live. 
Every piece of knowledge is real, only because it 
assumes pro tempore certain premisses which are given: 
eveiy actual beauty is set in some defect of aesthetic 
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completeness: every actually good deed has to get its 
foil in surrounding badness. The real is always partial 
and incomplete. But it has the basis or condition of its 
reality in an idea—in a transcendental unity of con¬ 
sciousness, which is so to say a law, or a system and an 
order, which imposes upon it the condition of conformity 
and coherence; but a conformity which is essential and 
implicit in it. 

Fichte has called his system a Wissenschaftslehre-^di 
theory of knowledge. Modern German used the word 
Wissenschaft, as modern English uses the word Science, 
to denote the certified knowledge of piecemeal fact, the 
partial unification of elements still kept asunder. But 
by Wissen, as opposed to Erkmnen, is meant the I know, 
am aware and sure, am in contact with reality, as opposed 
to the derivative and conditional reference of something 
to something else which explains it. The former is a 
wider term: it denotes all consciousness of objective 
truth, the certainty which claims to be necessary and 
universal, which pledges its whole self for its assertion. 
Fichte thus unifies and accentuates the common element 
in the Kantian criticisms. In the first of these Kant 
had begun by explaining the nature and limitation of 
empirical science. It was essentially conditioned by 
the given sensation—dependent i. c. on an unexplained 
and preliminary element. This is what makes it science 
in the strict or narrow sense of the term: its being set, 
as it were, in the unknown, the felt, the sen.se-datum. 
The side of reality is thus the side of limitation and of 
presupposition. But what makes it truth ancf knowledge 
in general, on the other hand,—as distinct from a truth 
(i.e. partial truth) and a knowledge,—is the ideal element 
—^the mathematical, the logical, the rational law,- -or in 
one word, the universal and formal character. So too 
eveiy real action is on one hand the product of an 
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impulse, a dark, merely given, immediate tendency to 
be, and without that would be nothing: but on the other 
hand it is only an intelligent and moral action in so far 
as it has its constitution from an intelligence, a formal 
system, which determine its place and function. 

It is on the latter or ideal element that Kant makes 
the emphasis increasingly turn. Not truths, duties, 
beauties, but truth, duty, beauty, form his theme. The 
formal element —the logical or epistemological condition 
of knowledge and morality and of beauty—is what he 
(and still more F'ichte) considers the prime question 
of fundamental philosophy. His philosophy is an 
attempt to get at the organism of our fundamental 
belief—the construction, from the very base, of our 
conception of reality, of our primary certainty. In 
technical language, he describes our essential nature as 
a Subject-object. It is the unity of an 1 am which is 
also 1 know that I am: an 1 will which is also 1 am 
conscious of my willHere there is a radical disunion 
and a supersession of that disunion. Action and con¬ 
templation are continually outrunning each other. The 
1 will rests upon one 1 know, and works up to another: 
the 1 know reflects upon an 1 will, and includes it as 
an element in its idea. 

Kant had brought into use the term Deduction, and 
Fichte follows him. The term leads to some confusion: 
for in English, by its modern antithesis to induction, 
it suggests a priori methods in all their iniquity. It 
means a kind of jugglery which brings an endless series 

^ It is the same radical feature of consciousness which is thus 
noted by Mr. Spencer, Psychology, i. 475. * Perception and sensation 
are ever tending to exclude each other but never succeed.’ * Cog¬ 
nition and feeling arc antithetical and inseparable.’ ' Consciousness 
•continues only in virtue of this conflict.’ Cf. Plato's resolution in 
ihePhiltbus of the contest between intelligence and feeling (pleasure). 
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out of one small term. Kant has explained that he 
uses it in the lawyer’s sense in which a claim is justified 
by being traced step by step back to some acknowledged 
and accepted right’. It is a regressive nictliod which 
shows us that if the original datum is to be accepted it 
carries along with it the legitimation of the consequence. 
This method Fichte applies to psychology. Begin, he 
says like Condillac, with the barest nucleus of souMife ; 
the mere sentiency, or feeling: the contact, as it were, 
with being, at a single point. But such a mere point 
is unthinkable. You find, as Mr. Spencer says, that 
* Thought ’ (or Consciousness) ’ cannot be framed out of 
one term only.* ‘ Every sensation to be known as one 
must be perceived.* Such is the nature of the Ego—a 
subject which insists on each part being qualified by the 
whole and so transformed. As Mr. Spencer, again, puts 
it, the mind not merely tends to revive, to associate, to 
assimilate, to represent its own presentations, but it 
carries on this process infinitely and in ever higher 
multiples. Ideas as it were are growing in complexity 
by re-presenting: i.e. by embracing and enveloping 
elements which cannot be found existing in separation. 
In the mind there is no mere presentation, no bare 
sensation. Such a unit is a fiction or hypothesis we 
employ, like the atom, for purposes of explanation. The 
pure sensation therefore— which you admit because you 
must have something to begin with, not a mere nothing, 
but something so simple that it seems to stand out clear 
and indisputable—this pure sensation, when you think 
of it, forces you to go a good deal further. * Even to be 
itself, it must be more than itself. It is like the pure 
or mere being of the logicians. Admit the simple 

^ It is the quasi'Aristotelian isaytayff, defined as the step from one 
proposition to another, the knowledge of which will set the first 
proposition in a full light. 
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sensation—and you have admitted everything which 
is required to make sensation a possible reality. But 
you do not—in the sense of vulgar logic—deduce what 
follows out of the beginning. From that, taken by itself, 
you will get only itself: mere being will give you only 
nothing, to the end of the chapter. But, as the phrase 
is, sensation is an element in a consciousness: it is,« 
when you think of it, always more than you called it: 
there is a curious * continuity* about the phenomena, 
which makes real isolation impossible. 

Of course this * deduction' is not history: it is logic. 
It says, if you posit sensation, then in doing so, you 
posit a good deal more. You have imagination, reason, 
and many more, all involved in your original assump¬ 
tion. And there is a further point to be noted. You 
cannot really stop even at reason, at intelligence and 
will, if you take these in the full sense. You must 
realise that these only exist as part and parcel of a 
reasonable world. An individual intelligence presup¬ 
poses a society of intelligences. The successive steps 
in this argument are presented by Fichte in the chief 
works of his earlier period ( 1794 - 98 ). The works of 
that period form a kind of trilogy of philosophy, by 
which the faint outlines of the absolute selfhood is 
shown acquiring definite consistency in the moral 
organisation of society. First comes the 'Foundation 
for the collective philosophy.* It shows how our con¬ 
ception of reality and our psychical organisation are 
inevitably presupposed in the barest function of intel¬ 
ligence, in the abstractest forms of logical law. Begin 
where you like, with the most abstract and formal point 
of consciousness, you are forced, as you dwell upon it 
(you identifying yourself with the thought you realise), 
p to go step by step on till you accept as a self-consistent 
and self-explanatory unity all that your cognitive and 
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volitional nature claims to own as its birthright. 
Only in such an intelligent will is perception and 
sensation possible. Next came the ‘Foundation of 
Natural Law, on the principles of the general theory.* 
Here the process of deduction is carried a step further. 
If man is to realise himself as an intelligence with an 
inherent bent to action, then he must be conceived as 
a person among persons, as possessed of rights, as 
incapable of acting without at the same moment claim¬ 
ing for his acts recognition, generality, and logical 
consecution. The reference, which in the conception 
of a practical intelligence was implicit,—the reference 
to fellow-agents, to a world in which law rules— is thus, 
by the explicit recognition of these references, made 
a fact patent and positive—expressly instituted 
in the way that the nature and condition of things 
postulates. But this is not all: we step from the 
formal and absolute into the material and relative. If 
man is to be a real intelligence, he must be an intelli¬ 
gence served by organs. ‘The rational being cannot 
realise its efficient individuality, unless it ascribes to 
itself a material body*; a body, moreover, in which 
Fichte believes he can show that the details of struc¬ 
ture and organs are equally with the general corporeity 
predetermined by reason\ In the same way it is shown 
that the social and political organisation is required 
fojr the realisation—• the making positive and yet 
coherent—of the ^rights of all individuals. You deduce 
society by showing it is required to make a genuine 
individual man. Thirdly came the ‘ System of Ethics.’ 
Here it is further argued that, at least in a certain 
respect^ in spite of my absolute reason and my absolute 
freedom, 1 can only be fully real as a part of Nature; 

' Gmndlage des Naturrechts, ( 5. 

* Systtm der SittenUhre, ( 8, iv. 

h 
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that my reason is realised in a creature of appetite 
and impulse. From first to last this deduction is one 
process which may be said to have for its object to 
determine 'the conditions of self-hood or egoity.* It 
is the deduction of the concrete and empirical moral 
agent—the actual ego of actual life—from the abstract, 
unconditioned ego, which in order to be actual must* 
condescend to be at once determining and determined. 

In all of this Fichte makes—especially formally— 
a decided advance upon Kant. In Ethics Kant in par¬ 
ticular, (—especially for readers who never got beyond 
the beginning of his moral treatise and were over¬ 
powered by the categorical imperative of duty) had 
found the moral initiative or dynamic apparently in the 
other world. The voice of duty seemed to speak from 
a region outside and beyond the individual conscience. 
In a sense it must do so: but it comes from a con¬ 
sciousness which is, and yet is more than, the individual. 
It is indeed true that appearances here are deceptive: 
and that the idea of autonomy, the self-legislation of 
reason, is trying to become the central conception of 
Kant’s Ethics. Still it is Fichte’s merit to have seen 
this clearly, to have held it in view unfalteringly, and 
to have carried it out in undeviating system or deduc¬ 
tion. Man, intelligent, social, ethical, is a being all of 
one piece and to be explained entirely immanently, or 
from himself. Law and ethics are no accident either 
to sense or to intelligence—nothing imposed by mere 
external or supernal authority *. Society is not a brand- 
new order of things supervening upon and superseding 
a state of nature, where the individual was entirely 
self-supporting. Morals, law, society, are all necessary 
steps (necessary i.e. in logic, and hence in the long run 

' Even Ihough religion (according to Kant) conceive them as divine 
commands. 
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also inevitable in course of time) to complete the full 
evolution or realisation of a human being. The same 
conditions as make man intelligent make him social 
and moral. He does not proceed so far as to become 
intelligent and practical, under terms of natural and 
logical development, then to fall into the hands of a 
foreign influence, an accident ah extra, which causes 
him to become social and moral. Rather he is intelli¬ 
gent, because he is a social agent. 

Hence, in Fichte, the absence of the ascetic element 
so often stamping its character on ethics, and repre¬ 
senting the moral life as the enemy of the natural, or 
as mainly a struggle to subdue the sensibility and the 
flesh. With Kant,—as becomes his position of mere 
inquirer—the sensibility has the place of a predomi¬ 
nant and permanent foreground. Reason, to his way 
of talking, is always something of an intruder, a 
stranger from a far-off world, to be feared even when 
obeyed : sublime, rather than beautiful. From the land 
of sense which we habitually occupy, the land of reason 
is a country we can only behold from afar: or if we 
can be said to have a standpoint in it, that is only 
a figurative way of saying that though it is really over 
the border, we can act—it would sometimes seem by 
a sort of make-believe—as if we were already there. 
But these moments of high enthusiasm arc rare; and 
Kant commends sobriety and warns against high- 
minded Schw&mterei, or over-strained Mysticism. For 
us it is reserved to struggle with a recalcitrant self¬ 
hood, a grovelling sensibility: it were Only fantastic 
extravagance, fit for 'fair souls’ who unfortunately 
often lapse into 'fair sinners,’ should we fancy our¬ 
selves already anchored in the haven of untempted 
rest and peace. 

When we come to Fichte, we find another spirit 

h 2 
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breathing. We have passed from the age of Frederick 
the Great to the age of the French Revolution; and 
the breeze that burst in the War of, Liberation is 
already beginning to freshen the air. Boldly he pro¬ 
nounces the primacy of that faith of reason whereby not 
merely the just but all shall live. Your will shall show 
you what you really are. You are essentially a rational 
will, or a will-reason. Your sensuous nature, of im¬ 
pulse and appetite, far from being the given and found 
obstacle to the realisation of reason,—which Kant 
strictly interpreted might sometimes seem to imply— 
(and in this point Schopenhauer carries out the impli¬ 
cations of Kant)—is really the condition or mode of 
being which reason assumes, or rises up to, in order to 
be a practical or moral being. Far from the body and 
the sensible needs being a stumbling-block to hamper 
the free fullness of rationality and morality, the truth 
rather is that it is only by body and sense, by flesh 
and blood, that the full moral and rational life can be 
realised'. Or, to put it otherwise, if human reason 
(intelligence and will) is to be more than a mere and 
empty inner possibility, if man is to be a real and 
concrete cognitive and volitional being, he must be 
a member of an ethical and actual society, which lives 
by bread, and which marries and has children. 


(iii.) Psychology in Ethics. 

In this way, for Fichte, and through Fichte still 
more decidedly for Hegel, both psychology and ethics 

‘ Cf. Hegel’s vii. a, p. 336 (Lecture-note on $ 410). * We 

must treat as utterly empty the fancy of those -who suppose that 
properly man should have no organic body * 8cc.; and see p. 139 of 
the present work. 
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breathe an opener and ampler air than they often 
enjoy. Psychology ceases to be a mere description 
of psychic events, and becomes the history of the self- 
organising process of human reason. Ethics loses its 
cloistered, negative, unnatural aspect, and becomes 
a name for some further conditions of the same 
development, essentially postulated to complete or 
supplement its shortcomings. Psychology—taken in 
this high philosophical acceptation—thus leads on to 
Ethics; and Ethics is parted by no impassable line 
from Psychology. That, at least, is what must happen 
if they are still to retain a place in philosophy: for, 
as Kant says\ * under the government of reason our 
cognitions cannot form a rhapsody, but must constitute 
a system, in which alone can they support and further 
its essential aims.* As parts of such a system, they 
carry out their special work in subordination to, and 
in the realisation of, a single Idea—and therefore in 
essential interconnexion. From that interconnecting 
band we may however in detail-enquiry dispense our¬ 
selves; and then we have the empirical or inductive 
sciences of psychology and ethics. But even with 
these, the necessity of the situation is such that it is 
only a question of degree how far we lose sight of 
the philosophical horizon, and entrench ourselves in 
special enquiry. Something of the philosophic large¬ 
ness must always guide us; even when, to further the 
interests of the whole, it is necessary for the special 
enquirer to bury himself entirely in his part. So long 
as each part is sincerely and thoroughly pursued, and 
no part is neglected, there is an indwelling reason in 
the parts which will in the long run tend to constitute 
the total. 

A philosophical psychology will show us how the 

^ Criticism of Purt Reason, 
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sane intelligence and the rational will are, at least 
approximately, built up out of elements, and through 
stages and processes, which modify and complement, 
as they may also arrest and perplex, each other. The 
unity, coherence, and completeness of the intelligent 
self is not, as vulgar irreflectiveness supposes and 
somewhat angrily maintains, a full-grown thing or 
agent, of whose actions and modes of behaviour the 
psychologist has to narrate the history,—a history 
which is too apt to degenerate into the anecdotal and 
the merely interesting. This unity of self has to be 
* deduced,* as Fichte would say: ^ it has to be shown 
as the necessary result which certain elements in a 
certain order will lead to'. A normal mind, self- 
possessed, developed and articulated, yet thoroughly 
one, a real microcosm, or true and full monad, which 
under the mode of its individuality still represents the 
universe: that is, what psychology has to show as the 
product of factors and processes. And it is clearly 
something great and good, something valuable, and 
already possessing, by implication we may say, an 
ethical character. 

In philosophy, at least, it is difficult, or rather impos¬ 
sible to draw a hard and fast line which shall demarcate 
ethical from non-ethical characters,—to separate them 
from other intellectual and reasonable motives. Kant, 
as we know, attempted to do so: but with the result 
that he was forced to add a doubt whether a purely 
moral act could ever be said to exist*; or rather to 
express the certainty that if it did it was for ever 
inaccessible to observation. All such designations of 

Spencer, Pathology, i. 991 : ‘ Mind can be understood only by 
observing how mind is evolved.’ 

' Cf. Spencer, Principles of Ethics^ i. 339: *The ethical sentiment 
proper is, in the great mass of cases, scarcely discernible.* 
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the several 'factors* or 'moments* in reality, as has 
been hinted, are only a potiori. But they are misused 
when it is supposed that they connote abrupt and total 
discontinuity. And Kant, afler all, only repeated in 
his own terminology an old and inveterate habit of 
thought:—the habit which in Stoicism seemed to see 
sage and foolish utterly separated, and which in the 
straiter sects of Christendom fenced off saint absolutely 
from sinner. It is a habit to which Hegel, and even his 
immediate predecessors, are radically opposed. With 
Herder, he might say, ' Ethics is only a higher physics 
of the mind This—the truth in Spinozism—no doubt 
demands some emphasis on the word ' higher *: and it 
requires us to read ethics (or something like it) into 
physics; but it is a step on the right road,—the step 
which Utilitarianism and Evolutionism had (however 
awkwardly) got their foot upon, and which 'transcen¬ 
dent * ethics seems unduly afraid of committing itself to. 
Let us say, if we like, that the mind is more than mere 
nature, and that it is no proper object of a merely 
natural science. But let us remember that a merely 
natural science is only a fragment of science: let us 
add that the merely natural is an abstraction which in 
part denaturalises and mutilates the larger nature—a 
nature which includes the natural mind, and cannot 
altogether exclude the ethical. 

What have been called ‘formal duties** seem tc 
fall under this range—the province of a philosophical 
psychology which unveils the conditions of personality. 
Under that heading may be put self-control,*consistency, 
resolution, energy, forethought, prudence, and the like. 
The due proportion of faculty, the correspondence of 
head and heart, the vivacity and quickness of sympathy, 

* Proltgomeneu to the Study of HegA^ p. 143. 

’ Windelband (W.), PrSludien (1884% p. 988. 
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the ease and simplicity of mental tone, the due vigour 
of memory and the grace of imagination, sweetness of 
temper, and the like, are parts of the same groups 
They are lovely, and of good report; they are praise 
and virtue. If it be urged that they are only natural 
gifts and graces, that objection cuts two ways. The 
objector may of course be reminded that religion tones 
down the self-complacency of morality. Yet, first, even 
apart from that, it may be said that of virtues, which 
stand independent of natural conditions—of external 
supply of means (as Aristotle would say)—nothing can 
be known and nothing need be said. And secondly, 
none of these" qualities are mere gifts ;-“all require 
exercise, habituation, energising, to get and keep them. 
How much and how little in each case is nature’s and 
how much ours is a problem which has some personal 
interest—due perhaps to a rather selfish and envious 
curiosity. But on the broad field of experience and 
history we may perhaps accept the—apparently one¬ 
sided-proverb that 'Each man is the architect of his 
own fortune.’ Be this as it may, it will not do to 
deny the ethical character of these ' formal duties * on 
the ground e.g, that self-control, prudence, and even 
sweetness of temper may be used for evil ends,—that 
one may smile and smile, and yet be a villain. That- 
let us reply,—on one hand, is a fault (if fault it be) 
incidental to aft virtues in detail (for every single quality 
has its defect): nay it may be a limitation attaching to 
the whole ethical sphere: and, secondly, its inevitable 
limitation does not render the virtue in any case one 
whit less genuine so far as it goes. And yet of such 
virtues it may be said, as Hume^ would say (who calls 
them 'natural,’ as opposed to the more artificial merits 

Cf. Plato, RepubliCf p. 486. 

’ Human Natun: Morais, Part HI. 
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of justice and its kin), that they please in themselves, or 
in the mere contemplation, and without any regard to 
their social effects. But they please as entering into 
our idea of complete human nature, of mind and spirit 
as will and intellect. 

The moralists of last century sometimes divided the 
field of ethics by assigning to man three grades or kinds 
of duty: duties to himself, duties to society, and duties 
to God. For the distinction there is a good deal to be 
said: there are also faults to be found with it. It may 
be said, amongst other things, that to speak of duties to 
self is a metaphorical way of talking, and that God lies 
out of the range of human duty altogether, except in so 
far as religious service forms a part of social obligation. 
It may be urged that man is essentially a social being, 
and that it is only in his relations to other such beings 
that his morality can find a sphere. The sphere of 
morality, according to Dr. Bain, embraces whatever 
‘society has seen fit to enforce with all the rigour of 
positive inflictions. Positive good deeds and self- 
sacrifice . . . transcend the region of morality proper 
and occupy a sphere of their own And there is little 
doubt that this restriction is in accordance with a main 
current of usage. It may even be said that there are 
tendencies towards a narrower usage still, which would 
restrict the term to questions affecting the relations of 
the sexes. But, without going so far, we may accept 
the standpoint which finds in the phrase ‘popular or 
social ’ sanction, as equivalent to the moral sanction, a 
description of the average level of common opinion on 
the topic. The morality of an age or country thus de¬ 
notes, first, the average requirement in act and behaviour 
imposed by general consent on the members of a com¬ 
munity, and secondly, the average performance of the 
* Emotum and WUl^ ch. xv. $ 33. 
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members in response to these requirements. Generally 
speaking the two will be pretty much the same. If the 
society is in a state of equilibrium, there will be a 
palpable agreement between what all severally expect 
and what all severally perform. On the other hand, as 
no society is ever in complete equilibrium, this harmony 
will never be perfect and may often be widely departed 
from. In what is called a single community, if it reach 
a considerable bulk, there are (in other words) often a 
number of minor societies, more or less thwarting and 
modifying each other; and different observers, who 
belong in the main to one or other of these subordinate 
groups, may elicit from the facts before them a some¬ 
what different social code, and a different grade of 
social observance. Still, with whatever diversity of 
detail, the important feature of such social ethics is that 
the stress is laid on the performance of certain acts, in 
accordance with the organisation of society. So long 
as the required compliance is given, public opinion is 
satisfied, and morality has got its due. 

But in two directions this conception of morality needs 
to be supplementing. There is, on one hand, what is 
called duty to God. The phrase is not altogether appro¬ 
priate : for it follows too closely the analogy of social 
requirement, and treats Deity as an additional and 
social authority,—a lord paramount over merely human 
sovereigns. But though there may be some use in the 
analogy, to press the conception is seriously to narrow 
the divine character and the scope of religion. As in 
similar cases, we cannot change one term without altering 
its correlative. And therefore to describe our relation 
to God under the name of duty is to narrow and falsify 
that relation. The word is no longer applicable in this 
connexion without a strain, and where it exists it 
indicates the survival of a conception of theocracy; 
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of God regarded as a glorification of the magistrate, as 
king of kings and lord of lords. It is the social world— 
and indeed we may say the outside of the social world— 
that is the sphere of duties. Duty is still with these 
reductions a great august name: but in literal strictness 
it only rules over the medial sphere of life, the sphere 
which lies between the individual as such and his 
universal humanity ^ Beyond duty, lies the sphere 
of conscience and of religion. And that is not the 
mere insistance by the individual to have a voice and 
a vote in determining the social order. It is the sense 
that the social order, however omnipotent it may seem, 
is limited and finite, and that man has in him a kindred 
with the Eternal. 

It is not very satisfactory, either, as Aristotle and 
others have pointed out, to speak of man’s duties to 
himself. The phrase is analogical, like the other. But 
it has the merit, like that of duty to God, of reminding us 
that the ordinary latitude occupied by morality is not 
all that comes under the larger scope of ethics. The 
'ethics of individual life ’ is a subject which Mr. Spencer 
has touched upon: and by this title, he means that, 
besides his general relationship to others, a human 
being has to mind his own health, food, and amuse- 
ment, and has duties as husband and parent. But, after 
all, these are not matters of peculiarly individual interest. 
They rather refer to points which society at certain 
epochs leaves to the common sense of the agent,— 
apparently on an assumption that he is the person 
chiefly interested. And these points—as’ the Greeks 
taught long ago—are of fundamental importance: they 
are the very bases of life. “ Yet the comparative neglect 

* It is characteristic of the Kantian doctrine to absolutise the 
conception of Duty and make it express the essence of the whole 
ethical idea. 
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in which so-called civilised societies * hold the precepts 
of wisdom in relation to bodily health* and vigour, in 
regard to marriage and progeny, serve to illustrate the 
doctrine of the ancient Stoics that mipra or the 

modern idealist utterance that the World is my idea. 
More and more as civilisation succeeds in its disruption 
of man from nature, it shows him governed not by bare 
facts and isolated experiences, but by the systematic idea 
under which all things are subsumed. He loses the 
naivete of the natural man, which takes each fact as 
it came, all alike good: he becomes sentimental, and 
artificial, sees things under a conventional point of 
view, and would rather die than not be in the fashion. 
And this tendency is apparently irresistible. Yet the 
mistake lies in the one-sidedfiess of sentiment and con¬ 
vention. Not the domination of the idea is evil; but 
the domination of a partial and fragmentary idea: and 
this is what constitutes the evil of artificiality. And 
the correction must lie not in a return to nature, but in 
the reconstruction of a wider and more comprehensive 
idea; an idea which shall be the unity and system of all 
nature; not a fantastic idealism, but an attempt to do 
justice to the more realist as well as the idealist sides 
of life. 

There is however another side of individualist ethics 
which needs even more especial enforcement. It is the 
formation of 

‘*The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill: * 

the healthy mind in a healthy body. Ethics is only too 
apt to suppose that will and intelligence are assumptions 
which need no special justificaltion. But the truth is that 
they vary from individual to individual in degree and 

Which are still, as the Socialist Fourier says, states of social 
incoherence, specially favourable to falsehood. 
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structure. It is the business of ethical psychology to give 
to these vague attributions the definiteness of a normal 
standard: to show what proportions are required to justify 
the proper title of reason and will—to show what reason 
and will really are if they do what they are encouraged 
or expected to do. It talks of the diseases of will and 
personality: it must also set forth their educational 
ideal. The first problem of Ethics, it may be said, is 
the question of the will and its freedom. But to say 
this is of course not to say that, unless freedom of will 
be understood in some special sense, ethics becomes 
impossible. If the moral law is the ratio cognoscendi 
of freedom, then must our conception of morality and 
of freedom hang together. And it will clearly be 
indispensable to begin by some attempt to discover 
in what sense man may be in the most general way 
described as a moral agent—as an intelligent will, or 
(more briefly, yet synonymously) as a will. ‘ The soil 
of law and morality,* says Hegel*, * is the intelligent life: 
and its more precise place and starting-point the will, 
which is free, in the sense that freedom is its substance 
and characteristic, and the system of law the realm of 
freedom realised, the world of intelligence produced out 
of itself as a second nature.* Such a freedom is a freedom 
made and acquired, the work of the mind*s self-realisa¬ 
tion, not to be taken as a given fact of consciousness 
which must be believed®. To have a will—in other 
words, to have freedom, is the consummation—and 
let us add, only the formal or ideal consummation— 
of a process by which man raises himself out of his 
absorption in sensation and impulse, establishes within 
himself a mental realm, an organism of ideas, a self- 
consciousness, and a self. 

* Rtchisphilosophiet $ 4. 

® Cf. Schelling, ii. za: ' There are no bom sons of freedom.* 
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The vulgar apprehension of these things seems to 
assume that we have by nature, or are born with, a 
general faculty or set of general faculties, »which we 
subsequently fill up and embody by the aid of ex¬ 
perience. We possess—they seem to imply—so many 
* forms * and ' categories * latent in our minds ready to 
hold and contain the raw materials supplied from with¬ 
out. According to this view we have all a will and an 
intelligence; the difference only is that some put more 
into them, and some put less. But such a separation of 
the general form from its contents is a piece of pure 
mythology. It is perhaps true and safe to say that 
the human being is of such a character that will and 
intelligence are in the ordinary course inevitably 
produced. But the forms which grow up are the more 
and more definite and systematic organisation of a graded 
experience, of series of ideas, working themselves up 
again and again in representative and re-representative 
degree, till they constitute a mental or inner world of 
their own. The will is thus the title appropriate to the 
final stage of a process, by which sensation and impulse 
have polished and perfected themselves by union and 
opposition, by differentiation and accompanying redinte¬ 
gration, till they assume characters quite unsurmised in 
their earliest aspects, and yet only the consolidation or 
self-realisation of implications. Thus the mental faculties 
arc essentially acquired powers,—acquired not from 
without, but by action which generates the faculties it 
seems to imply. The process of mind is a process which 
creates individual centres, raises them to completer in¬ 
dependence;—which produces an inner life more and 
more self-centered and also more and more equal to 
the universe which it has enibodied. And will and 
intelligence are an important stage in that process. 

Herbart (as was briefly hinted at in the first essay) 
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has analysed ethical appreciation (which may or may 
not be accompanied by approbation) into five distinct 
standard ideas. These are the ideas of inward liberty, 
of perfection, of right, benevolence, and equity. Like 
Hume, he regards the moral judgment as in its purity 
a kind of aesthetic pronouncement on the agreement 
or proportion of certain activities in relations to each 
other. Two of these standard ideas,—that of inward 
liberty and of perfection—seem to belong to the 
sphere at present under review. They emerge as 
conditions determining the normal development of 
human nature to an intelligent and matured personality. 
By inward freedom Herbart means the harmony between 
the will and the intellect: what Aristotle has named 
* practical truth or reality,’ and what he describes in his 
conception of wisdom or moral intelligence,—the power 
of discerning the right path and of pursuing it with will 
and temper: the unity, clear but indissoluble, of will 
and discernment. By the idea of perfection Herbart 
means the sense of proportion and of propriety which is 
awakened by comparing a progress in development or 
an increase in strength with its earlier stages of promise 
and imperfection. The pleasure such perception affords 
works in two ways: it is a satisfaction in achievement 
past, and a stimulus to achievement yet to come. 

Such ideas of inward liberty and of growth in ability 
or in performance govern (at least in part) our judgment 
of the individual, and have an ethical significance. 
Indeed, if the cardinal feature of the ethical sentiment 
be the inwardness and independence of it^ approbation 
and obligation, these ideas lie at the root of all true 
morality. Inward harmony and inward progress, lucidity 
of conscience and the resolution which knows no finality 
of effort, are the very essence of moral life. Yet, if 
ethics is to include in the first instance social relation- 
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ships and external utilities and sanctions, these condi* 
tions of true life must rather be described as pre*ethical. 
The truth seems to be that here we get to a range of 
ethics which is far wider than what is ordinarily called 
practice and conduct. At this stage logic, aesthetic, and 
ethic, are yet one: the true, the good, and the beautiful 
are still held in their fundamental unity. An ethics of 
wide principle precedes its narrower social application; 
and whereas in ordinary usage the social provinciality 
is allowed to prevail, here the higher ethics emerge 
clear and imperial above the limitations of local and 
temporal duty. 

And though it is easy to step into exaggeration, it is 
still well to emphasise this larger conception of ethics. 
The moral principle of the 'maximising of life,' as it 
has been called \ may be open to misconception (—so, 
unfortunately are all moral principles when stated in 
the effrontery of isolation): but it has its truth in the 
conviction that all moral evil is marked by a tendency 
to lower or lessen the total vitality. So too Friedrich 
Nietzsche's maxim. Set vomehm\ ensue distinction, 
and above all things be not common or vulgar (gemein), 
will easily lend itself to distortion. But'it is good advice 
for all that, even though it may be difficult to define 
in a general formula wherein distinction consists, to 
mark the boundary between self-respect and vanity or 
obstinacy, or to say wherein lies the beauty and dignity 
of human nature. Kant has laid it down as the principle 
of duty to ask ourselves if in our act we are prepared to 
universalise the maxim implied by our conduct. And 
that this—which essentially bids us look at an act in the 
whole of its relations and context—is a safeguard against 
some forms of moral evil, is certain. But there is an 

* Simmel (G.)i EinieUung m dit MoralmssttnschaP^ i. 184. 

’ Jtnseiis von Gut und B&si, p. 095. 
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opposite—or rather an apparently opposite—principle 
which bids us be individual, be true to our own 
selves, and never allow ourselves to be dismayed from 
our own unique responsibility. Perhaps the two 
principles are not so far apart as they seem. In any 
case true individuality is the last word and the first 
word in ethics; though, it may be added, there is a good 
deal to be said between the two termini. 


(iv.) An Excursus on Greek Ethics. 

It is in these regions that Greek ethics loves to linger; 
on the duty of the individual to himself, to be perfectly 
lucid and true, and to rise to ever higher heights of 
achievement. Ceteris paribus, there is felt to be some* 
thing meritorious in superiority, something good :—even 
were it that you are master, and another is slave. Thus 
naively speaks Aristotle *. To a modem, set amid so 
many conflicting ideals, perhaps, the immense possibili¬ 
ties of yet further growth might suggest themselves with 
overpowering force. To him the idea of perfection takes 
the form of an idea of perfectibility: and sometimes it 
smites down his conceit in what he has actually done, 
and impresses a sense of humility in comparison with 
what yet remains unaccomplished. An ancient Greek 
apparently was little haunted by these vistas of possi¬ 
bilities of progress through worlds beyond* worlds. A 
comparatively simple environment, a fixed and definite 
mental horizon, had its plain and definite standards, or 
at least seemed to have such. There were fewer cases 
of the man, unattached or faintly attached to any 

* Aristot. Polit. i. 6. . 


1 
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definite profession—moving about in worlds half realised 
—who has grown so common in a more developed 
civilisation. The ideals of the Greek were clearly 
degcried: each man had his definite function or work 
to perform : and to do it better than the average, or than 
he himself habitually had done, that was perfection, 
excellence, virtue. For virtue to the Greek is essentially 
ability and respectability: promise of excellent perform¬ 
ance; capacity to do better than others. Virtue is 
praiseworthy or meritorious character and quality: it 
is achievement at a higher rate, as set against one^s past 
and against others’ average. 

The Greek moralists sometimes distinguish and 
sometimes combine moral virtue and wisdom, aperl} and 
<Pp6PT}ais: capacity to perform, and wisdom to guide 
that capacity. To the ordinary Greek perhaps the 
emphasis fell on the former, on the attainment of all 
recognised good quality which became a man, all that 
was beautiful and honourable, all that was appropriate, 
glorious, and fame-giving; and that not for any special 
reference to its utilitarian qualities. Useful, of course, 
such qualities were : but that was not in question at the 
time. In the more liberal commonwealths of ancient 
Greece there was little or no anxious care to control 
the education of its citizens, so as to get direct service, 
overt contribution to the public good. A suspicious 
Spartan legislation might claim to do that. But in the 
free air of Athens all that was required was loyalty, 
good-will— tUvoia—io the common weal; it might be 
even a sentiment of human kindliness, of fraternity of 
spirit and purpose. Everything beyond and upon that 
basis was left to free development. Let each carry out 
to the full the development of his powers in the line 
jwhich national estimation points out. He is—nature 
and history alike emphasise that fact beyond the reach 
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of doubt, for all except the outlaw and the casual 
stranger—a member of a community, and as such has 
a governing instinct and ideal which animates him. 
But he is also a self-centered individual, with special 
endowments of nature, in his own person and in the 
material objects which are his. A purely individualist 
or selfish use of them is not—to the normal Greek—even 
dreamed of. He is too deeply rooted in the substance 
of his community for that: or it is on the ground and 
in the atmosphere of an assured community that his 
individuality is to be made to flourish. Nature has 
secured that his individuality shall rest securely in the 
presupposition of his citizenship. It seems, therefore, 
as if he were left free and independent in his personal 
search for perfection, for distinction. His place is fixed 
for him: Spartam nacUts es; lianc orna : his duty is his 
virtue. That duty, as Plato expresses it, is to do his 
own deeds—and not meddle with others. Nature and 
history have arranged that others, in other posts, shall 
do theirs: that all severally shall energise their func¬ 
tion. The very word ‘ duty * seems out of place ; if, at 
least, duty suggests external obligation, an order im¬ 
posed and a debt to be discharged. If there be a task¬ 
master and a creditor, it is the inflexible order of nature 
and history :~or, to be more accurate, of nature, the 
indwelling and permanent reality of things. But the 
obligation to follow nature is scarcely felt as a yoke of 
constraint. A man’s virtue is to perform his work and 
to perform it well; to do what he is specially capable of 
doing, and therefore specially charged to do. 

Nowhere has this character of Greek ethics received 
more classical expression than in the Republic of Plato. 
In the prelude to his subject—which is the nature of 
Right and Morality—Plato has touched briefly on cer¬ 
tain popular and inadequate views. There is the view 
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that Right has its province in performance of certain 
single and external acts—in business honesty and com¬ 
mercial straightforwardness. There is the view that 
it is rendering to each what is due to him; that it 
consists in the proper reciprocity of services, in the 
balance of social give and take. There is the critical 
or hyper-critical view which, from seeing so much that 
is called justice to be in harmony with the interest of 
the predominant social order, bluntly identifies mere 
force or strength as the ground of right. And there 
are views which regard it as due to social conventions 
and artifices, to the influence of education, to political 
arrangements and the operation of irrational prejudices. 
To all these views Plato objects; not because they are 
false—for they are all in part, often in large part, true— 
but because they are inadequate and do not go to the 
root of the matter. The foundations of right lie, he 
says, not in external act, but in the inner man: not in 
convention, but in nature: not in relation to others, 
but in the constitution of the soul itself. That ethical 
idea—the idea of right—which seems most obviously 
to have its centre outside the individual, to live and 
grow only in the relations between individuals, Plato 
selects in order to show the independent royalty of the 
single human soul. The world, as Hume afterwards, 
called justice artificial: Plato will prove it natural. 
In a way he joins company with those who bid us drive 
out the spectre of duty, of obligation coming upon the 
soul from social authority, from traditional idea, from 
religious sanctions. He preaches—or he is about to 
preach—the autonomy of the will. 

The four cardinal virtues of Plato’s list are the quali¬ 
ties which go to make a healthy, normal, natural human 
•soul, fit for all activity, equipped with all arms for the 
battle of life. They tell us what such a soul is, not 
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what it does. They are the qualities which unless 
a soul has, and has them each perfect, yet all co¬ 
operant, its mere outward and single acts have no 
virtue or merit, but are only lucky accidents at the best. 
On the other hand, if a man has these constitutive 
qualities, he will act in the social world, and act well. 
Plato has said scornful tilings of mere outward and 
verbal truthfulness, and has set at the very lowest pitch 
of degradation the * lie in the soul.* His 'temperance * 
or 'self-restraint,* if it be far from breathing any sugges¬ 
tion of self-suppression or self-assertion, is still farther 
from any suspicion of asceticism, or war against the 
flesh. It is the noble harmony of the ruling and the 
ruled, which makes the latter a partner of the sovereign, 
and takes from the dictatca of the ruler any touch of 
coercion. It is literally sanity of soul, integrity and 
purity of spirit; it is what has been sometimes called 
the beautiful soul—the indiscerptible unity of reason 
and impulse. Plato*s bravery, again, is fortitude and 
consistency of soul, the full-blooded heart which is fixed 
in reason, the zeal which is according to knowledge, 
unflinching loyalty to the idea, the spirit which burns in 
the martyrs to truth and humanity: yet withal with 
gentleness and courtesy and noble urbanity in its 
immediate train. And his truthfulness is that inner 
lucidity which cannot be self-deceived, the spirit which 
is a safeguard against fanaticism and hypocrisy, the 
sunlike warmth of intelligence without which the heart 
is a darkness full of unclean things. , 

The full development and crowning grace of such 
a manly nature Aristotle has tried to present in the 
character of the Great-souled man—him whom Plato 
has called the true king by divine right, or the autocrat 
by the patent of nature. Like all such attempts to 
delineate a type in the terms necessarily single and 
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successive of abstract analysis, it tends occasionally to 
run into caricature, and to give partial aspects an absurd 
prominency. Only the greatest of artists could cope 
with such a task, though that artist may be found per¬ 
haps classed among the historians. Yet it is possible 
to form some conception of the ideal which Aristotle 
would set before us. The Great-souled man is great, 
and he dare not deny the witness of his spirit. He 
is one who does not quail before the anger and seek the 
applause of popular opinion: he holds his head as his 
own, and as high as his undimmed self-consciousness 
shows it is worth. There has been said to him by 
the reason within him the word that Virgil erewhile 
addressed to Dante: 

‘ Libero, dritto, c sano il tuo arbitrio 

K fallo fora non fare a suo cenno; 

Per ch’ io tc supra te corono c mitrio.’ 

He is his own Emperor and his own Pope. He is the 
perfected man, in whom is no darkness, whose soul 
is utter clearness, and complete harmony. Calm in self- 
possessed majesty, he stands, if need be, contra mundumi 
but rather, with the world beneath his feet. The chatter 
of personality has no interest for him. Bent upon the 
best, lesser competitions for distinction have no attrac¬ 
tion for him. To the vulgar he will seem cold, self- 
confined : in his apartness and distinction they will see 
the signs of a *prig.* His look will he that of one who 
pities men—rather than loves them: and should he 
speak ill of a foe, it is rather out of pride of heart and 
unbroken spirit than because these things touch him. 
Such an one, in many ways, was the Florentine poet 
himself. 

If the Greek world in general thus conceived dpfrijas the 
*full bloom of manly excellence (we all know how slightly 
—witness the remarks in the Periclean oration—Greeks, 
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in their public and official utterances, rated womanli¬ 
ness), the philosophers had a further point to emphasise. 
That was what they variously called knowledge, pru¬ 
dence, reason, insight, intelligence, wisdom, truth. 
From Socrates to Aristotle, from Aristotle to the Stoics 
and Epicureans, and from the Stoics to the Neo- 
Platonists, this is the common theme: the supremacy 
of knowledge, its central and essential relation to 
virtue. They may differ—perhaps not so widely as 
current prejudice would suppose—as to how this know¬ 
ledge is to be defined, what kind of knowledge it is, 
how acquired and maintained, and so on. But in essen¬ 
tials they are at one. None of them, of course, mean 
that in order to right conduct nothing more is needed 
than to learn and remember what is right, the precepts 
and commandments of ordinary morality. Memory is 
not knowledge, especially when it is out of mind. Even 
an ancient philosopher was not wholly devoid of com¬ 
mon sense. They held—what they supposed was a 
fact of observation and reflection—that all action was 
prompted by feelings of the values of things, by a desire 
of something good or pleasing to self, and aimed at 
self-satisfaction and self-realisation, but that there was 
great mistake in what thus afforded satisfaction. 
People chose to act wrongly or erroneously, because 
they were, first, mistaken about themselves and what 
they wanted, and, secondly, mistaken in the means 
which would give them satisfaction. But this second 
point was secondary. The main thing was to know 
yourself, what you really were; in Plato’s words, to 
^see the soul as it is, and know whether it have one 
form only or many, or what its nature is; to look upon 
it with the eye of reason in its original purity.* Self- 
deception, confusion, that worst ignorance which is 
unaware of itself, false estimation—these are the radical 
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evils of the natural man. To these critics the testimony 
of consciousness was worthless, unless corroborated. 
To cure this mental confusion, this blindness of will 
and judgment, is the task set for philosophy: to give 
inward light, to teach true self-measurement. In one 
passage, much misunderstood, Plato has called this 
philosophic art the due measurement of pleasures and 
pains. It should scarcely have been possible to mistake 
the meaning. But, with the catchwords of Utilitarianism 
ringing in their ears, the commentators ran straight 
contrary to the true teaching of the Protagoras, con¬ 
sentient as it is with that of the Phaedo and the 
Philebus, To measure, one must have a standard: and 
if Plato has one lesson always for us, it is that a sure 
standard the multitude have not, but only confusion. 
The so-called pleasures and pains of the world’s experi¬ 
ences are so entitled for different reasons, for coiitrary 
aims, and with no unity or harmony of judgment. They 
arc—not a fact to be accepted, but—a problem for 
investigation : their reality is in question, their genuine¬ 
ness, solidity and purity: and till you have settled that, 
you cannot measure, for you may be measuring vacuity 
under the idea that there is substance. You have still 
to get at the unit - i.e. the reality of pleasure. It was 
not Plato’s view that pleasure was a separate and inde¬ 
pendent entity: that it was exactly as it was felt. Each 
pleasure is dependent for its pleasurable quality on the 
consciousness it belongs to, and has only a relative 
truth and reality. Bentham has written about com¬ 
puting the value of a * lot’ of pleasures and pains. But 
Plato had his mind on an earlier and more fundamental 
problem, what is the truth and reality of pleasure; and 
his fullest but not his only essay towards determining 
the value or estimating the meaning of pleasure in the 
seale of being is that given in the Philebus, 
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This then is the knowledge which Greek philosophy 
meant: not mere intellect—though, of course, there is 
always a danger of theoretical inquiry degenerating into 
abstract and formal dogma. But of the meaning there 
can be no serious doubt. It is a knowledge, says Plato, 
to which the method of mathematical science—the most 
perfect he can find acknowledged—is only an ouverture^ 
or perhaps, only the preliminary tuning of the strings. 
It is a knowledge not eternally hypothetical—a system 
of sequences which have no sure foundation. It is 
a knowledge which rests upon the conviction and belief 
of the ‘ idea of good ’: a kind of knowledge which does 
not come by direct teaching, which is not mere theory, 
but implies a lively conviction, a personal apprehension, 
a crisis which is a kind of 'conversion/ or 'inspiration.* 
It is as it were the prize of a great contest, in which the 
sword that conquers is the sword of dialectic: a sword 
whereof the property is, like that of Ithuriel’s spear, to 
lay bare all deceptions and illusions of life. Or, to vary 
the metaphor: the son of man is like the prince in the 
fairy tale who goes forth to win the true queen; but 
there are many false pretenders decked out to deceive 
his unwary eyes and foolish heart. Yet in himself 
there is a power of discernment: there is something 
kindred with the truth:—the witness of the Spirit— 
and all that education and discipline can do is to remove 
obstacles, especially the obstacles within the self which 
perturb the sight and mislead the judgment. Were not 
the soul originally possessed of and dominated by the 
idea of good, it could never discern it elsewhere. On 
this original kindred depends all the process of educa¬ 
tion; the influence of which therefore is primarily 
negative or auxiliaiy. Thus the process of history and 
experience,—which the work of education only repro¬ 
duces in an accelerated serves but to bring out 
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the implicit reason within into explicit conformity with 
the rationality of the world. 

Knowledge, then, in this ethical sphere means the 
harmony of will, emotion, intellect: it means the clear 
light which has no illusions and no deceptions. And 
to those who feel that much of their life and of the 
common life is founded on prejudice and illusion, such 
white light will occasionally seem hard and steely. At 
its approach they fear the loss of the charm of that 
twilight hour ere the day has yet begun, or before the 
darkness has fully settled down. Thus the heart and 
feelings look upon the intellect as as enemy of sentiment. 
And Plato himself is not without anticipations of such 
an issue. Yet perhaps we may add that the danger is 
in part an imaginary one, and only arises because 
intelligence takes its task too lightly, and encroaches 
beyond its proper ground. Philosophy, in other words, 
mistakes its place when it sets itself up as a dogmatic 
system of life. Its function is to comprehend, and from 
comprehension to criticise, and through criticising to 
unify. It has no positive and additional teaching of its 
own : no addition to the burden of life and experience. 
And experience it must respect. Its work is to maintain 
the organic or super-organic interconnexion between 
all the spheres of life and all the forms of reality. It 
has to prevent stagnation and absorption of departments 
—to keep each in its proper place, but not more than 
its place, and yet to show how each is not independent 
of the others. And this is what the philosopher or 
ancient sage would be. If he is passionless, it is not 
that he has no passions, but that they no longer perturb 
and mislead. If his controlling spirit be reason, it is 
not the reason of the so-called 'rationalist/ but the 
•reason which seeks in patience to comprehend, and to 
be at home in, a world it at first finds strange. And if 
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he is critical of others, he is still more critical of 
himself: critical however not for criticism’s sake 
(which is but a poor thing), but because through 
criticism the faith of reason may be more fully justi¬ 
fied, To the last, if he is true to his mission and 
faithful to his loyalty to reality, he will have the 
simplicity of the child. 

Whether therefore we agree or not with Plato’s 
reduction of Right and Duty to self-actualisation, we 
may at least admit that in the idea of perfection or 
excellence, combined with the idea of knowledge or 
inward lucidity, he has got the fundamental ideas on 
which further ethical development must build. Self- 
control, self-knowledge, internal harmony, are good: 
and so are the development of our several faculties and 
of the totality of them to the fullest pitch of excellence. 
But their value does not lie entirely in themselves, or 
rather there is implicit in them a reference to something 
beyond themselves. They take for granted something 
which, because it is so taken, may also be ignored and 
neglected, Just because it seems so obvious. And that 
implication is the social humanity in which they are the 
spirits of light and leading. 

To lay the stress on dpfTt} or excellence tends to 
leave out of sight the force of duty; and to emphasise 
knowledge is allowed to disparage the heart and feelings. 
The mind—even of a philosopher—finds a difficulty in 
holding very different points of view in one, and where 
it is forced from one to another, tends to forget the 
earlier altogether. Thus when the ethical philosopher, 
presupposing as an absolute or unque.stionable fact that 
man the individual was rooted in the community, 
proceeded to discuss the problem of the best and com- 
pletest individual estate, he was easily led to lose sight 
of the fundamental and governing condition altogether. 
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From the moment that Aristotle lays down the thesis 
that man is naturally social, to the moment when he 
asks how the bare ideal of excellence in character and 
life can become an actuality, the community in which 
man lives has retired out of sight away into the back¬ 
ground. And it only comes in, as it first appears, as 
the paedagogue to bring us to morality. And Plato, 
though professedly he is speaking of the community, 
and is well aware that the individual can only be saved 
by the salvation of the community, is constantly falling 
back into another problem—the development of an 
individual soul. He feels the strength of the egoistic 
effort after perfection, and his essay in the end tends to 
lose sight altogether of its second theme. Instead of 
a man he gives us a mere philosopher, a man, that is, not 
living with his country’s life, instinct with the heart and 
feeling of humanity, inspired by art and religion, but 
a being set apart and exalted above his fellows,— 
charged no doubt in theory with the duty of saving 
them, of acting vicariously as the mediator between 
them and the absolute truth—but really tending more 
and more to seclude himself on the edita templa of the 
world, on the high-towers of speculation. 

And what Plato and Aristotle did, so to speak, 
against their express purpose and effort, yet did, 
because the force of contemporary tendency was 
irresistible—that the Stoa and Epicurus did rnore 
openly and professedly. With a difference in theory, 
it is true, owing to the difference in the surroundings. 
Virtue in the older day of the free and glorious common¬ 
wealth had meant physical and intellectual achievement, 
acts done in the public eye, and of course for the public 
good—a good with which the agent was identified at 
4east in heart and soul, if not in his explicit con¬ 
sciousness. In later and worse days, when the political 
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world, with the world divine, had withdrawn from 
actual identity with the central heart of the individual, 
and stood over-against him as a strange power and little 
better than a nuisance, virtue came to be counted as 
endurance, indifference, negative independence against 
a cold and a perplexing world. But even still, virtue is 
excellence: it is to rise above the ignoble level: to assert 
self-liberty against accident and circumstance—to attain 
self-controlled, self-satisfying independence — and to 
become God-like in its seclusion. Yet in two directions 
even it had to acknowledge something beyond the 
individual. The Epicurean—following out a suggestion 
of Aristotle—recognised the help which the free society 
of friends gave to the full development of the single 
seeker after a self-satisfying and complete life. The 
Stoic, not altogether refusing such help, tended rather 
to rest his single self on a fellowship of ideal sort, on 
the great city of gods and men, the civitas Dei. Thus, 
in separate halves, the two schools, into which Greek 
ethics was divided, gave expression to the sense that 
a new and higher community was needed—to the sense 
that the visible actual community no longer realised its 
latent idea. The Stoic emphasised the all-embracing 
necessity, the absolute comprehensiveness of the moral 
kingdom. The Epicurean saw more clearly that, if the 
everlasting city came from heaven, it could only visibly 
arise by initiation upon the earth. Christianity—in its 
best work — was a conjunction of the liberty with 
the necessity, of the human with the divine. 

]^^ore interesting, perhaps, it is to note the miscon¬ 
ception of reason and knowledge which grew up. 
Knowledge came more and more to be identified with 
the reflective and critical consciousness, which is outside 
reality and life, and judges it from a standpoint of its 
own. It came to be esteemed only in its formal and 
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abstract shape, and at the expense of the heart and 
feelings. The antithesis of philosophy (or knowledge 
strictly so called) according to Plato was mere opinion, 
accidental and imperfect knowledge. The knowledge 
which is truly valuable is a knowledge which pre¬ 
supposes the full reality of life, and is the more and 
more completely articulated theory of it as a whole. It 
is—abstractly taken— a mere form of unity which has 
no value except in uniting : it is—taken concretely—the 
matter, we may say, in complete unity. It is ideal and 
perfect harmony of thought, appetite, and emotion: or 
putting it otherwise, the philosopher is one who is not 
merely a creature of appetite and production, not merely 
a creature of feeling and practical energy, but a creature, 
who to both of these superadds an intelligence which 
sets eyes in the blind forehead of these other powers, 
and thus, far from superseding them altogether, only 
raises them into completeness, and realises all that is 
worthy in their implicit natures. Always these two 
impulsive tendencies of our nature are guided by some 
sort of ideas and intelligence, by beliefs and opinions. 
But they, like their guides, are sporadically emergent, 
unconnected, and therefore apt to be contradictory. It 
is to such erratic and occasional ideas, half-truths and 
deceptions, that philosophy is opposed. Unfortunately 
for all parties, the antithesis is carried farther. Philo¬ 
sophy and the philosopher are further set in opposition 
to the faith of the heart, the intimacy and intensity of 
feeling, the depth of love and trust, which in practice 
often go along with imperfect ideas. The philosopher 
is made one who has emancipated himself from the heart 
and feelings,—a pure intelligence, who is set above all 
creeds, contemplating all, and holding none. Con- 
«6istency and clearness become his idol, to be worshipped 
at any cost, save one sacrifice: and that one sacrifice is 
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the sacrifice of his own self-conceit. For consistency 
generally means that all is made to harmonise with 
one assumed standpoint, and that whatever presents 
discrepancies with this alleged standard is ruthlessly 
thrown away. Such a philosophy mistakes its function, 
which is not, as Heine scoffs, to make an intelligible 
system by rejecting the discordant fragments of life, but 
to follow reverently, if slowly, in the wake of experience. 
Such a * perfect sage,’ with his parade of reasonableness, 
may often assume the post of a dictator. 

And, above all, intelligence is only half itself when it 
is not also will. And both are more than mere con¬ 
sciousness. Plato—whom we refer to, because he is 
the coryphaeus of all the diverse host of Greek philo¬ 
sophy—seems to overestimate or rather to misconceive 
the place of knowledge. That it is the supreme and 
crowning grace of the soul, he sees. But he tends to 
identify it with the supreme or higher soul as Aris¬ 
totle did after him, to be followed by the Stoics and 
Neo-Platonists. For them the supreme, or almost 
supreme reality is the intelligence or reason: the soul 
is only on a second grade of reality, on the borders of 
the natural or physical world. When Plato takes that 
line, he turns towards the path of asceticism, and treats 
the philosophic life as a preparation for that truer life 
when intelligence shall be all in all, for that better land 
where ‘ divine dialogues * shall form the staple and sub¬ 
stance of spiritual existence. Aristotle,—who less often 
treads these solitudes,—still extols the theoretic life, 
when the body and its needs trouble no m6re, when the 
activity of reason—the theory of theory—is attained at 
least as entirely as mortal conditions allow man to be 
deified. Of the ‘apathy’ and the reasonable conformity 
of th» Stoics, or of the purely negative character of 
Epicurean happiness (the excision of all that pained) 
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we need not here speak. And in Plotinus and Proclus 
the deification of mere reason is at any rate the domi¬ 
nant note; whatever protests the larger Greek nature 
in the former may from time to time offer. The truth 
which philosophy should have taught w^ that Mind 
or intelligence was the element where the inner life 
culminated and expanded and flourished: the error 
which it often tended to spread was that intelligence 
was the higher life of which all other was a degenerate 
shortcoming, and something valuable on its own 
account. 

It may be that thus to interpret Plato is to do him an 
injustice. It has been sometimes said that his division 
of parts or kinds of soul—or his distinction between its 
fighting horses—tends to destroy the unity of mental life. 
But perhaps this was exactly what he wanted to convey. 
There are—we' may paraphrase his meaning—three 
kinds of human being, three types of human life. 
There is the man or the life of appetite and the flesh: 
there is the man of noble emotion and energetic depth 
of soul: there is the life of reasonable pursuits and 
organised principle. Or, we may take his meaning to 
be that there are three elements or provinces of mental 
life, which in all except a few are but imperfectly 
coherent and do not reach a true or complete unity. 
Some unity there always is: but in the life of mere 
appetite and impulse, even when these impulses are 
our nobler sentiments of love and hatred, the unity falls 
very far short. Or, as he puts the theme elsewhere, 
the soul has a passion for self-completion, a love of 
beauty, which in most is but a misleading lust. It is 
the business of the philosophic life to re-create or to 
foster this unity: or philosophy is the persistent search 
of the soul for its lost unity, the search to sete that unity 
which is always its animating principle, its inner faith. 
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When th4 soul has reached this ideal—if it can be sup* 
posed to attain it (and of this the strong*souled ancient 
philosophers feel no doubt),—then a change must take 
place. The love of beauty is not suppressed; it is only 
made self-assured and its object freed from all imper¬ 
fection. It IS not that passion has ceased; but its 
nature is so transfigured, that it seems worthy of a 
nobler name, which yet we cannot give. To such a life, 
where battle and conflict are as such unknown, we 
cannot longer give the title of life: and we say that 
philosophy is in life a rehearsal of death And yet if 
there be no battle, there is not for that reason mere 
inaction. Hence, as the Republic concludes, the true 
philosopher is the complete man. He is the truth and 
reality which the appetitive and emotional man were 
seeking after and failed to realise. It is true they at 
first will not see this. But the whole long process of 
philosophy is the means to induce this conviction. And 
for Plato it remains clear that through experience, 
through wisdom, and through abstract deduction, the 
philosopher will justify his claim to him who hath ears 
to hear and heart to understand. If that be so, the 
asceticism of Plato is not a mere war upon flesh and 
sense as such, but upon flesh and sense as imperfect 
truth, fragmentary reality, which suppose themselves 
complete, though they are again and again confuted by 
experience, by wisdom, and by mere calculation,—a war 
against their blindness and shortsightedness. 

^ Plato, Phaedo. , 
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ESSAY IV. 

PSYCHO - GENESIS, 

.'The key/ says Carus, ‘for the ascertainment of the 
nature of the conscious psychical life lies in the region 
of the unconscious The view which these words take 
is at least as old as the days of Leibniz. It means that 
the mental world does not abruptly emerge a full-grown 
intelligence, but has a genesis, and follows a law of^ 
development: that its life may be described as the 
differentiation (with integration) of a simple or indiffer- 
entiated mass. The terms conscious and unconscious, 
indeed, with their lax popular uses, leave the door wide 
open for misconception. But they may serve to mark 
that the mind is to be understood only in a certain 
relation (partly of antithesis) to nature, and the soul 
only in reference to the body. The so-called ' superior 
faculties’—specially characteristic of humanity—are 
founded upon, and do not abruptly supersede, the 
lower powers which are supposed to be specially 
obvious in the animals ^ The individual and specific 
phenomena of consciousness, which the psychologist is 
generally supposed to study, rest upon a deeper, less 
explicated, more indefinite, life of sensibility, which in 
its turn fades away by immeasurable gradations into 
something irresponsive to the ordinary tests for sensa¬ 
tion and life. 


’ Cams, p. i. 

^ Sec Arist., Anat. Post. ii. 19 (ed. Berl. xoo, a. zo). 
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And yet the moment we attempt to leave the daylight 
of consciousness for the darker sides of sub-conscious 
life, the risks of misinterpretation multiply. The prob¬ 
lem is to some extent the same as confronts the student 
of the ideas and principles of primitive races. There, 
the temptation of seeing things through the * spectacles 
of civilisation * is almost irresistible. So in psychology 
we are apt to import into the life of sensation and 
feeling the distinctions and relations of subsequent 
intellection. Nor is the difficulty lessened by Hegel’s 
method which deals with soul, sentiency, and conscious¬ 
ness as grades or general characteristics in a develop¬ 
mental advance. He borrows his illustrations from 
many quarters, from morbid and anomalous states of 
« consciousness,—less from the cases of savages, children 
and animals. These illustrations may be called a loose 
induction. But it requires a much more powerful 
instrument than mere induction to build up a scientific 
system; a framework of general principle or theory is 
the only basis on which to build theory by the allegation 
of facts, however numerous. Yet in philosophic science, 
which is systematised knowledge, all facts strictly so 
described will find their place and be estimated at their 
proper value. 


(i.) Primitivk Sensibility. 

» 

Psychology (with Hegel) takes up the work of science 
from biology. The mind comes before it as the supreme 
product of the natural world, the finest flower of organic 
life, the * truth ’ of the physical process. As such it is 
called by the time-honoured name of Soul. If we 
further go on to say that the soul is the principle of life, 

k 2 
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we must not understand this vital principle to be some* 
thing over and above the life of which it is the principle. 
Such a locally-separable principle is an addition which 
is due to the analogy of mechanical movement, where 
a detached agent sets in motion and directs the 
machinery. But in the organism the principle is not 
thus detachable as a thing or agent. By calling Soul 
the principle of life we rather mean that in the vital 
organism, so far as it liveSf all the real variety, separa¬ 
tion, and discontinuity of parts must be reduced to unity 
and identity, or as Hegel would say, to ideality. To 
live is thus to keep all differences fluid and permeable 
in the fire of the life-process. Or to use a familiar term 
of logic, the Soul is the concept or intelligible unity 
of the organic body. But to call it a concept might* 
suggest that it is only the conception through which we 
represent to ourselves the variety in unity of the organ¬ 
ism. The soul, however, is more than a mere concept: 
and life is more than a mere mode of description for 
a group of movements forming an objective unity. It 
is a unity, subjective and objective. The organism is 
one life, controlling difference: and it is also one by 
our effort to comprehend it. The Soul therefore is 
in Hegelian language described as the Idea rather than 
the concept of the organic body. Life is the generic 
title for this subject-object: but the life may be merely 
physical, or it may be intellectual and practical, or it 
may be absolute, i. e. will and know all that it is, and be 
all that it knows and wills. 

Up to this point the world is what is called an 
external, which is here taken to mean (not a world 
external to the individual, but) a self-externalised world. 
That is to say, it is the observer who has hitherto by 
his interpretation of his perceptions supplied the ^ Spirit 
in Nature.’ In itself the external world has no inside. 
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no centre: it is we who read into it the conception of 
a life-history. We are led to believe that a principle 
of unity is always at work throughout the physical 
world - even in the mathematical laws of natural opera¬ 
tion. It is only intelligible and credible to us as 
a system, a continuous and regular development. But 
that S 3 rstem is only a hypothetical idea, though it is held 
to be a conclusion to which all the evidence seems 
unequivocally to point. And, even in organic life, the 
unity, though more perfect and palpable than in the 
mechanical and inorganic world, is only a perception, 
a vision,—a necessary mode of realising the unity of 
the facts. The phenomenon of life reveals as in a pic¬ 
ture and an ocular demonstration the conformity of 
inward and outward, the identity of whole and parts, 
of power and utterance. But it is still outside the 
observer. In the function of sensibility and scntiency, 
however, we stand as it were on the border-line between 
biology and psychology. At one step we have been 
brought within the harmony, and are no longer mere 
observers and reflecters. The sentient not merely is, 
but is aware that it is. Hitherto as life, it only is the 
unity in diversity, and diversity in unity, for the out¬ 
sider, i. e. only implicitly; now it is so for itself, or 
consciously. And in the first stage it does not know, 
but feels or is sentient. Here, for the first time, is 
created the distinction of inward and outward. Loosely 
indeed we may, like Mr. Spencer, speak of outward 
and inward in physiology: but strictly speaking, what 
Goethe says is true, Natur hat weder Kern noch Schaaie', 
Nature in the narrower sense knows no'Vlistinction of 
the inward and outward in its phenomena: it is a purely 
superficial order and succession of appearance and 
event. The Idea which has been visible to an intelli- 

' Cf. Tke Logic of Hegel, notes &c., p. 431. 
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gent percipient in the types and laws of the natural 
world, now is, actually is—is in and for itself—but 
at first in a minimum of content, a mere point of light, 
or rather the dawn which has yet to expand into the 
full day. 

Spinoza has asserted that ' all individual bodies are 
animate, though in different degrees Now it is to 
a great extent this diversity of degree on which the 
main interest turns. Yet it is well to remember that 
the abrupt and trenchant separations which popular 
practice loves are overridden to a deeper view by an 
essential unity of idea, reducing them to indifference. 
If, that is, we take seriously the Spinozist unity of 
Substance, and the continual correlation (to call it no 
more) of extension and consciousness therein, we can* 
not avoid the conclusion which even Bacon would 
admit of something describable as attraction and per* 
ception, something subduing diversity to unity. But 
whether it be well to name this soul or life is a different 
matter. It may indeed only be taken to mean that all 
true being must be looked on as a real unity and indi¬ 
viduality, must,'that is, be conceived as manifesting 
itself in organisation, must be referred to a self-centred 
and self-developing activity. But this—which is the 
fundamental thesis of idealism—is hardly all that is 
meant. Rather Spinoza would imply that all things 
which form a real unity must have life—must have 
inner principle and unifying reality: and what he 
teaches is closely akin to the Leibnitian doctrine that 
every substantial existence reposes upon a monad, 
a unity which is at once both a force and a cognition, 
a ' representation * and an appetite or nisus to act. 

* < Omnia individua corpora quamvis diversis gradibus a nima ta 
aunt,^' EtK ii. 23. schol. 
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When Fechner in a series of works* expounds ami 
defends the hypothesis that plants and planets are not 
destitute of soul, any more than man and animals, 
he only gives a more pronounced expression to this 
idealisation or spiritualisation of *the natural world. 
But for the moment the point to be noted is that all 
of this idealistic doctrine is an inference, or a develop¬ 
ment which finds its point (Fappui in the fact of sensa¬ 
tion. And the problem of the Philosophy of Mind is 
just to trace the process whereby a mere shock of 
sensation has grown into a conception and a faith in the 
goodness, beauty and intelligence of the world. 

Schopenhauer has put the point with his usual pic¬ 
turesqueness. Outward nature presents nothing but a 
play of forces. At first, however, this force shows 
merely the mechanical phenomena of pressure and 
impact, and its theory is sufficiently described by mathe¬ 
matical physics. But in the process of nature force 
assumes higher types, types where it loses a certain 
amount of its externality*, till in the organic world it 
acquires a peculiar phase which Schopenhauer calls 
Willf meaning by that, however, an organising and con¬ 
trolling power, a tendency or nisus to be and live, which 
is persistent and potent, but without consciousness. 
This blind force, which however has a certain cohe¬ 
rence and purposiveness, is in the animal organism 
endowed with a new character, in consequence of the 
emergence of a new organ. This organ, the brain and 
nervous system, causes the evolution into clear day of 
an element which has been growing more and more 
urgent. The gathering tendency of foilce to return 
into itself is now complete: the cycle of operation is 

* iVaHNa (1848): Zendavesta i Utbtr die Seelenfrage 

' Described by S. as the rise from mere physical cause to physio* 
logical stimulus (Reiz), to psychical motive. 
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formed: and the junction of the two currents issues 
in the spark of sensation. The blind force now becomes 
seeing. 

But at first—and this is the point we have to empha¬ 
sise—its powers of vision are limited. Sensibility is 
either a local and restricted phenomenon : or, in so 
far as it is not local, it is vague and indefinite, and 
hardly entitled to the name of sensibility. Either it 
is a dim, but far-reaching, sympathy with environing 
existence, and in that case only so-called blind will or 
feeling: or if it is clear, is locally confined, and at 
first within very narrow limits. Neither of these points 
must be lost sight of. On the one hand feeling has 
to be regarded as the dull and confused stirring of an 
almost infinite sympathy with the world—a pulse which 
has come from the far-distant movements of the uni¬ 
verse, and bears with it, if but as a possibility, the 
wealth of an infinite message. On the other hand, 
feeling at first only becomes real, in this boundless 
ideality to which its possibilities extend, by restricting 
itself to one little point and from several points organis¬ 
ing itself to a unity of bodily feeling, till it can go on 
from thence to embrace the universe in distinct and 
articulate comprehension. 

Soul, says Hegel, is not a separate and additional 
something over and above the rest of nature: it is 
rather nature’s * universal immaterialism, and simple 
ideal life There were ancient philosophers who spoke 
of the soul as a self-adjusting number,—as a harmony, 
or equilibriumand the modems have added con¬ 
siderably to the list of these analogical definitions. 
As definitions they obviously fall short. Yet these 
things give, as it were, by anticipation, an image of 
soul, as the 'ideality,* which reduces the manifold to 
^ Infra, p. xa. ‘ Aristot, De Anima, i. c. 4, 5. 
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unity. The adhesions and cohesions of matter, its 
gravitating attractions, its chemical affinities and elec¬ 
trical polarities, the intricate out-and-in of organic struc¬ 
ture, are all preludes to the true incorporating unity 
which is the evenimmanent supersession of the endless 
self-externalism and successionalism of physical reality. 
But in sentiency, feeling, or sensibility, the unity which 
all of these imply without reaching, is explicitly present. 
It is implicitly an all-embracing unity: an infinite,— 
which has no doors and no windows, for the good 
reason that it needs none, because it has nothing out¬ 
side it, because it ^expresses* and 'envelopes* (how¬ 
ever confusedly at first) the whole universe. Thus, 
even if, with localising phraseology, we may describe 
mind, where it appears emerging in the natural world, 
as a mere feeble and incidental outburst,—a rebellion 
breaking out as in some petty province or isolated region 
against the great law of the physical realm—we are in 
so speaking taking only an external standpoint. But 
with the rise of mind in nature the bond of externalism 
is implicitly overcome. To it, and where it really is, 
there is nothing outside, nothing transcendent. Every¬ 
thing which is said to be outside mind is only outside 
a localised and limited mind—outside a mind which is 
imperfectly and abstractly realised—not outside mind 
absolutely. Mind is the absolute negation of exter¬ 
nality: not a mere relative negative, as the organism 
may be biologically described as inner in respect of the 
environment. To accomplish this negation in actuality, to 
bring the multiplicity and externality of things into the 
unity and identity of one Idea, is the proce*ss of develop¬ 
ment of mind from animal sensibility to philosophic 
knowledge, from appetite to art,—the process of culture 
through the social state under the influence of religion. 

Sentiency or psychic matter (mind-stuff), to begin 
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with, is in some respects like the tabula rasa of the 
empiricists. It is the possibility—but the real possi> 
bility—of intelligence rather than intelligence itself. It 
is the monotonous undifferentiated inwardness—a faint 
self-awareness and self-realisation of the material world, 
but at first a mere vague psychical protoplasm and with¬ 
out defined nucleus, without perceptible organisation or 
separation of structures. If there is self-awareness, it 
is not yet discriminated into a distinct and unified self, 
not yet differentiated and integrated,—-soul in the con¬ 
dition of a mere ' Is,* which, however, is nothing deter¬ 
minate. It is very much in the situation of Condillac’s 
statue-man— une statue organisee inUrieurement comme 
noust et anim^e dun esprit priv€ de ioute cspece d*ide’es : 
alike at least so far that the rigid uniformity of the 
latter’s envelope prevents all articulated organisation 
of its faculties. The foundation under all the diversity 
and individuality in the concrete intelligent and voli¬ 
tional life is a common feeling,—a sensus communis 
—a general and indeterminate susceptibility to influ¬ 
ence, a sympathy responsive, but responsive vaguely 
and equivocally, to all the stimuli of the physical envi¬ 
ronment. There was once a time, according to primi¬ 
tive legend, when man understood the language of 
beast an^ bird, and even surprised the secret converse 
of trees and flowers. Such fancies are but the exagge¬ 
ration of a solidarity of conscious life which seems to 
spread far in the sub-conscious realm, and to narrow the 
individual’s soul into limited channels as it rises into 
clear self-perception, 

*As thro* the frame that binds him in 

His isolation grows defined.’ 

It may be a mere dream that, as Goethe feigns of 
Makaria in his romance ^ there are men and women in 

* WUhtlm tYanditjakref i. xa 
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sympathy with the vicissitudes of the starry regions: 
and hypotheses of lunar influence, or dogmas of astro¬ 
logical destiny, may count to the present guardians of 
the sciences as visionary superstitions. Yet science in 
these regions has no reason to be dogmatic; her func¬ 
tion hitherto can only be critical; and even for that, her 
data are scanty and her principles extremely general. 
The influences on the mental mood and faculty, pro¬ 
duced by climate and seasons, by local environment and 
national type, by individual peculiarities, by the differ¬ 
ences of age and sex, and by the alternation of night 
and day, of sleep and waking, arc less questionable. 
It is easy no doubt to ignore or forget them: easy to 
remark how indefinable and incalculable they are. But 
that does not lessen their radical and inevitable impress 
in the determination of the whole character. ‘The 
sum of our existence, divided by reason, never comes 
out exact, but always leaves a marvellous remainder 
Irrational this residue is, in the sense that it is inex¬ 
plicable, and incommensurable with the well-known 
quantities of conscious and voluntarily organised life. 
But a scientific psychology, which is adequate to the 
real and concrete mind, should never lose sight of the 
fact that every one of its propositions in regard to the 
more advanced phases of intellectual development is 
thoroughly and in indefinable ways modified by these 
preconditions. When that is remembered, it will be 
obvious how complicated is the problem of adapting 
psychology for the application to education, and how 
dependent the solution of that problem is upon an 
experiential familiarity with the data of Individual and 
national temperament and character. 

The first stage in mental development is the establish¬ 
ment of regular and uniform relations between soul and 

* Wiihrim MHsters Wandtriahre, iv. z8. 
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body: it is the differentiation of organs and the integra¬ 
tion of function: the balance between sensation and 
movemeht, between the afferent and efferent processes 
ot sensitivity. Given a potential soul, the problem is to 
make it actual in an individual body. It is the business 
of a physical psychology to describe in detail the steps 
by which the body we are attached to is made inward 
as our idea through the several organs and their 
nervous appurtenances: whereas a psychical physiology 
would conversely explain the corresponding processes 
for the expression of the emotions and for the objectifica¬ 
tion of the volitions. Thus soul inwardises {erinnert) 
or envelops body: which body ^expresses* or develops 
soul. The actual soul is the unity of both, is the 
percipient individual. The solidarity or ‘ communion * 
of body and soul is here the dominant fact: the soul 
sentient of changes in its peripheral organs, and trans¬ 
mitting emotion and volition into physical effect. It is 
on this psychical unity,—the unity which is the soul of 
the diversity of body—that all the subsequent develop¬ 
ments of mind rest. Sensation is thus the prius —or 
basis->of all mental life: the organisation of soul in 
body and of body in soul. It is the process which 
historically has been prepared in the evolution of animal 
life from those undifferentiated forms where specialised 
organs are yet unknown, and which each individual 
has further to realise and complete for himself, by 
learning to see and hear, and use his limbs. At first, 
moreover, it begins from many separate centres and 
only through much collision and mutual compliance 
arrives at comparative uniformity and centralisation. 
The common basis of united sensibility supplied by 
the one organism has to be made real and effective, 
and it is so at first by sporadic and comparatively inde^^ 
pendant developments. If self-hood means reference 
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to self of what is prima facie not self, and projection of 
self therein, there is in primitive sensibility only the 
germ or possibility of self-hood. In the early phases of 
psychic development the centre is fluctuating and ill- 
defined, and it takes time and trouble to co-ordinate or 
unify the various starting-points of sensibility 

This consolidation of inward life may be looked at 
either formally or concretely. Under the first head, it 
means the growth of a central unity of apperception. 
In the second case, it means a peculiar aggregate of 
ideas and sentiments. There is growing up within him 
what we may call the individuality of the individual,— 
an irrational, i. e. not consciously intelligent, nether- 
self or inner soul, a firm aggregation of hopes and 
wishes, of views and feelings, or rather of tendencies 
and temperamenl, of character hereditary and acquired. 
It is the law of the natural will or character which from 
an inaccessible background dominates our action,- 
which, because it is not realised .and formulated in con¬ 
sciousness, behaves like a guardian spirit, or genius, or 
destiny within us. This genius is the sub-conscious unity 
of the sensitive life—the manner of man which unknown 
to ourselves ^vc are,—and which influences us against 
our nominal or formal purposes. So far as this pre¬ 
dominates, our ends, rough hew them how we will, are 
given by a force which is not really, i. e. with full 
consciousness, ours: by a mass of ingrained prejudice 
and unreasoned sympathies, of instincts and passions, 
of fancies and feelings, which have condensed and 
organised themselves into a natural power. As the 
child in the mother's womb is responsive to her psychic 
influences, so the development of a man's psychic 
life is guided by feelings centred in objects and agents 

' Works like Preyer's Seele des Kindts illustrate this aspect of 
mental evolution; its acquirement of definite and correlated functions. 
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external to hini; who form the genius presiding over his 
development. His soul, to that extent, is really in 
another: he himself is selfless, and when his stay is 
removed the principle of his life is gone \ He is but 
a bundle of impressions, held together by influences and 
ties which in years before consciousness proper began 
made him what he is. Such is the involuntary adaptation 
to example and environment, which establishes in the 
depths below personality a self which becomes hereafter 
the determinant of action. Early years, in which the 
human being is naturally susceptible, build up by 
imitation, by pliant obedience, an image, a system, 
reproducing the immediate surroundings. The soul, 
as yet selfless, and ready to accept any imprint, readily 
moulds itself into the likeness of an authoritative 
influence. 

The step by which the universality or unity of the 
self is realised in the variety of its sensation is Habit. 
Habit gives us a definite standing-ground in the flux of 
single impressions: it is the identification of ourselves 
with what is most customary and familiar: an identifica¬ 
tion which takes place by practice and repetition. If it 
circumscribes us to one little province of being, it on 
the other frees us from the vague indeterminateness 
where we are at the mercy of every passing mood. It 
makes thus much of our potential selves our very own, 
our acquisition and permanent possession. It, above all, 
makes us free and at one with our bodily part, so that 
henceforth we start as a subjective unit of body and 
soul. We have now as the result of the anthropological 
process a self or ego, an individual consciousness able 
to reflect and compare, setting itself on one side (a soul 

* Cf. the end of Caleb Balderstone (in The Bride of Lammermoor ): 

* With a fidelity sometimes displayed by the canine race, but seldom 
bydiuman beings, he pined and died.* 
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in bodily organisation)| and on the other setting an 
object of consciousness, or external world, a world of 
other things. All this presupposes that the soul has 
actualised itself by appropriating and acquiring as its 
expression and organ the physical sensibility which 
is its body. By restricting and establishing itself, it 
has gained a fixed standpoint. No doubt it has local¬ 
ised and confined itself, but it is no longer at the dis¬ 
posal of externals and accident: it has laid the foundation 
for higher developments. 


(ii.) Anomalies of Psychical Life. 

Psychology, as we have seen, goes for information 
regarding the earlier stages of mental growth to the 
child and the animal,—perhaps also to the savage. So 
too sociology founds certain conclusions upon the obser¬ 
vations of savage customs and institutions, or on the 
earlier records of the race. In both cases with a limita¬ 
tion caused by the externality and fragmentariness of 
the facts and the need of interpreting them through our 
own conscious experiences. There is however another 
direction in which corresponding inquiries may be pur¬ 
sued ; and where the danger of the conclusions arrived 
at, though not perhaps less real, is certainly of a diffe¬ 
rent kind. In sociology we can observe—and almost 
experiment upon—the phenomena of the lapsed, degen¬ 
erate and criminal classes. The advantage of such 
observation is that the object of study chn be made to 
throw greater light on his own inner states. He is 
a little of the child and a little of the savage, but these 
aspects co-exist with other features which put him more 
on a level with the intelligent observer. Similar patho- 
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logical regions are open to us in the case of psychology. 
There the anomalous and morbid conditions of mind 
co-exist with a certain amount of mature consciousness. 
So presented, they are thrown out into relief. They 
form the negative instances which serve to corroborate 
our positive inductions. The regularly concatenated 
and solid structure of normal mind is under abnormal 
and deranged conditions thrown into disorder, and its 
constituents are presented in their several isolation. 
Such phenomena are relapses into more rudimentaiy 
grades : but with the dilference that they are set in the 
midst of a more advanced phase of intellectual life. 

Even amongst candid and honest-minded students of 
psychology there is a certain reluctance to dabble in 
researches into the night-side of the mental range. 
Herbart is an instance of this shrinking. The region 
of the Unconscious seemed—and to many still seems— 
a region in which the charlatan and the dupe can and 
must play into each other*s hands. Once in the whirl 
of spiritualist and crypto-psychical inquiry you could 
not tell how far you might be carried. The facts more¬ 
over were of a peculiar type. Dependent as they seemed 
to be on the frame of mind of observers and observed, 
they defied the ordinary criteria of detached and 
abstract observation. You can only observe them, it 
is urged, when you believe; scepticism destroys them. 
Now there is a widespread natural impatience against 
what Bacon has called * monodical * phenomena, pheno¬ 
mena i. e. which claim to come under a special law 
of their own, or to have a private and privileged sphere. 
And this impatience cuts the Gordian knot by a deter¬ 
mination to treat all instances which oppose its hitherto 
ascertained laws as due to deception and fraud, or, 
at the best, to incompetent observation, confusions of 
memory, and superstitions of ignorance. Above all, 
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great interests of religion and personality seemed to 
connect themselves widi these revelations->interests, at 
any rate, to which our common humanity thrills; it 
seemed as if, in this region beyond the customary range 
of the conscious and the seen, one might learn some¬ 
thing of the deeper realities which lie in the unseen. 
But to feel that so much was at stake was naturally 
unfavourable to purely dispassionate observation. 

The philosophers were found- as might have been 
expected—amongst those most strongly attracted by 
these problems. Even Kant had been fascinated by 
the spiritualism of Swedenborg, though he finally turned 
away sceptical. At least as early as 1806 Schclling had 
been interested by Ritter’s researches into the question 
of telepathy, or the power of the human will to produce 
without mechanical means of conveyance an effect at 
a distance. He was looking forward to the rise of 
a Physica coelcstis^ or New Celestial Physics, which 
should justify the old magic. About the same date his 
brother Karl published an essay on Animal Magnetism. 
The novel phenomena of galvanism and its congeners 
suggested vast possibilities in the range of the phy¬ 
sical powers, ‘specially of the physical powers of the 
human psyche as a natural agent. The divining-rod 
was revived. Clairvoyance and somnambulism were 
carefully studied, and the curative powers of animal 
magnetism found many advocates \ 

Interest in these questions went naturally with the 
new conception of the place of Man in Nature, and 
of Nature as the matrix of mind*. But it had been 
acutely stimulated by the performances and professions 
of Mesmer at Vienna and Paris in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. These—though by no means 

* See Windischmaan's letters in Briefe von und an Hegjtl, 

' Cf. Pnl€gotnina io tht Study ofHegel^ chaps. 3ui-xiv. 

' 1 
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really novel—had forced the artificial world of science 
and fashion to discuss the claim advanced for a new 
force which, amongst other things, could cure ailments 
that bafiled the ordinary practitioner. This new force 
—mainly because of the recent interest in the remarkable 
advances of magnetic and electrical research—was con¬ 
ceived as a fluid, and called Animal Magnetism. At 
one time indeed Mesmer actually employed a magnet 
in the manipulation by which he induced the peculiar 
condition in his patients. The accompaniments of his 
procedure were in many respects those of the quack- 
doctor; and with the quack indeed he wasoflen classed. 
A French commission of inquiry appointed to examine 
into his performances reported in 1784 that, while there 
was no doubt as to the reality of many of the phenomena, 
and even of the cures, there was no evidence for the 
alleged new physical force, and declared the effects to 
be mainly attributable to the influence of imagination. 
And with the mention of this familiar phrase, further 
explanation was supposed to be rendered superfluous. 

In France political excitement allowed the mesmeric 
theory and practice to drop out of notice till the fall 
of the first Empire. But in Germany there was a con¬ 
siderable amount of investigations and hypotheses into 
these mystical phenomena, though rarely by the ordinary 
routine workers in the scientific field. The phenomena 
where they were discussed were studied and interpreted 
in two directions. Some theorists, like Jung-Stilling, 
Eschenmayer, Schubert, and Kerner, took the more 
metaphysicist and spiritualistic view: they saw in them 
the witness to a higher truth, to the presence and opera¬ 
tion in this lower world of a higher and spiritual matter, 
a so-called ether. Thus Animal Magnetism supplied 
a sort of ph3rsical theory of the other world and the 
o(^er life. Jung-Stilling, e. g. in his * Theoiy of Spirit- 
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lore ’ (1808), regarded the spiritualistic phenomena as 
a justification of—what he believed to be—the Kantian 
doctrine that in the truly real and persistent world space 
and time are no more. The other direction of inquiry 
kept more to the physical field. Ritter (whose researches 
interested both Schelling and Hegel) supposed he had 
detected the new force underlying mesmerism and the 
like, and gave to it the name of Siderism (1808); while 
Amoretti of Milan named the object of his experiments 
Animal Electrometry (1816), Kieser', again (1826) spoke 
of Tcllurism, and connected animal magnetism with the 
play of general terrestrial forces in the human being. 

At a later date (1857) Schindler, in his * Magical 
Spirit-life,* expounded a theory of mental polarity. 
The psychical life has two poles or centres, -its day- 
pole, around which revolves our ordinary and superficial 
current of ideas, and its night-pole, round which gathers 
the sub-conscious and deeper group of beliefs and 
sentiments. Either life has a memory, a conscious¬ 
ness, a world of its own: and they flourish to a large 
extent inversely to each other. The day-world has 
for its organs of receiving information the ordinary 
senses. But the magical or night-world of the soul has 
its feelers also, which set men directly in telepathic 
rapport with influences, however distant, exerted by the 
whole world: and through this ‘ inner sense * which 
serves to concentrate in itself all the telluric forces 
(—a sense which in its various aspects we name 
instinct, presentiment, conscience) is constructed the 
fabric of our sub-conscious system. Through it man is 
a sort of r^sum^ of all the cosmic life, in secret affinity 
and sympathy with all natural processes; and by the 
will which stands in response therewith he can exercise 

* Kieser s Teilurisntus is, according to Schopenhauer, ' the fullest 
and most thorough text-book of Animal Magnetism.* 

1 2 
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a directly creative action on external nature. In 
normal and healthy conditions the two currents of 
psychic life run on harmonious but independent. But 
in the phenomena of somnambulism, clairvoyance, and 
delirium, the magic region becomes preponderant, and 
comes into collision with the other. The dark-world 
emerges into the realm of day as a portentous power: 
and there is the feeling of a double personality, or of an 
indwelling genius, familiar spirit, or demon. 

To the ordinary physicist the so-called Actio in 
distans was a hopeless stumbling-block. If he did not 
comprehend the transmission (as it is called) of force 
where there was immediate contact, he was at least 
perfectly familiar with the outer aspect of it as a 
condition of his limited experience. It needed one 
beyond the mere hodman of science to say with 
Laplace: ' We are so far from knowing all the agents 
of nature, that it would be very unphilosophical to deny 
the existence of phenomena solely because they are 
inexplicable in the present state of our knowledge.* 
Accordingly mesmerism and its allied manifestations 
were generally abandoned to the bohemians of science, 
and to investigators with dogmatic bias. It was still 
employed as a treatment for certain ailments: and 
philosophers, as different as Fichte and Schopenhauer 
watched its* fate with attention. But the herd of 
professional scientists fought shy of it. The experi¬ 
ments of Braid at Manchester in 1841 gradually helped 
to give research into the subject a new character. 
Under the name of Hypnotism (or, rather at first 
Neur-hypnotism) he described the phenomena of the 
magnetic sleep (induced through prolonged staring at 

' Cf. Fichte, Nachgelassmt Werkt^ iii. 095 {Tagd>tuh Uber dm 
antmalisthm MagneHsmus, 18x3), ^nd Schopenhauer, Der Witte in • 
dm NtduK 
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a bright object), such as abnormal rigidity of body, 
perverted sensibility, and the remarkable obedience 
of the subject to the command or suggestions of the 
operator. Thirty years afterwards, the matter became 
an object of considerable experimental and theoretic 
work in France, at the rival schools of Paris and 
Nancy; and the question, mainly under the title of 
hypnotism, though the older name is still occasionally 
heard, has been for several years brought prominently 
under public notice. 

It cannot be said that the net results of these observa¬ 
tions and h3q>otheses are of a very definitive character. 
While a large amount of controversy has been waged 
on the comparative importance of the several methods 
and instruments by which the hypnotic or mesmeric 
trance may be induced, and a scarcely less wide range 
of divergence prevails with regard to the physiological 
and pathological conditions in connexion with which it 
has been most conspicuously manifested, there has been 
less anxiety shown to determine its precise psychical 
nature, or its significance in mental development. And 
yet the better understanding of these aspects may 
throw light on several points connected with primitive 
religion and the history of early civilisation, indeed over 
the whole range of what is called ViUkerpsychologie. 
Indeed this is one of the points which may be said 
to emerge out of the confusion of dispute. Pheno¬ 
mena at least analogous to those styled hypnotic have 
a wide range in the anthropological sphere': and the 
proper characters which belong to them will only be 
caught by an observer who examines Ihem in the 
widest variety of examples. Another feature which has 
been put in prominence is what has been called 'psy¬ 
chological automatism.’ And in this name two points 

' Beniheim : La suggestion domine touts Vhistoirs de Vhumanite. 
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seem to deserve note. The first is the spontaneous 
and as it were mechanical consecution of mental states 
in the soul whence the interfering effect of voluntaiy 
consciousness has been removed. And the second is the 
unfailing or accurate regularity, so contrary to the 
hesitating and uncertain procedure of our conscious 
and reasoned action, which so often is seen in the 
unreflecting and unreasoned movements. To this 
invariable sequence of psychical movement the superior 
control and direction by the intelligent self has to adapt 
itself, just as it respects the order of physical laws. 

But, perhaps, the chief conclusion to be derived from 
hypnotic experience is the value of suggestion or 
suggestibility. Even cool thinkers like Kant have 
recognised how much mere mental control has to do 
with bodily state,—how each of us, in this way, is often 
for good or for ill his own physician. An idea is a force, 
and is only inactive in so far as it is held in check by 
other ideas. ^ There is no such thing as hypnotism,* 
says one: * there are only different degrees of suggesti¬ 
bility.* This may be to exaggerate: yet it serves to 
impress the comparatively secondary character of many 
of the circumstances on which the specially mesmeric 
or hypnotic experimentalist is apt to lay exclusive stress. 
The methods may probably vary according to circum¬ 
stances. But the essence of them all is to get the 
patient out of the general frame and system of ideas 
and perceptions in which his ordinary individuality is 
encased. Considering how for all of us the reality of 
concrete life is bound up with our visual perceptions, 
how largely our sanity depends upon the spatid idea, 
and how that depends on free ocular range, we 
can understand that darkness and temporary loss 
of vision are powerful auxiliaries in the hypnotic 
process, as in magical and superstitious rites. But 
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a great deal short of this may serve to establish 
influence. The mind of the majority of human beings, 
but especially of the young, may be compared to 
a vacant seat waiting for some one to All it. 

In Hegel’s view hypnotic phenomena produce a kind 
of temporary and artificial atavism. Mechanical or 
chemical means, or morbid conditions of body, may 
cause even fo;: the intelligent adult a relapse into 
states of mind closely resembling those exhibited by 
the primitive or the infantile sensibility. The intelli¬ 
gent personality, where powers are bound up with 
limitations and operate through a chain of means and 
ends, is reduced to its primitively undifferentiated 
condition. Not that it is restored to its infantile 
simplicity; but that all subsequent acquirements operate 
only as a concentrated individuality, or mass of will 
and character, released from the control of the self- 
possessed mind, and invested (by the latter’s with¬ 
drawal) with a new quasi-personality of their own. 
With the loss of the world of outward things, there 
go, it is supposed, a clearer perception of the 
inward and particularly of the organic life. The Soul 
contains the form of unity which other experiences had 
impressed upon it: but this form avails in its subter¬ 
ranean existence where it creates a sort of inner self. 
And this inner self is no longer, like the embodied self 
of ordinary consciousness, an intelligence served by 
organs, and proceeding by induction and inference. 
Its knowledge is not mediated or carried along specific 
channels: it does not build up, piecemeal, by successive 
steps of synthesis and analysis, by gradudl idealisation, 
the organised totality of its intellectual world. The 
somnambulist and the clairvoyant see without eyes, and 
carry their vision directly into regions where the waking 
Consciousness of orderly intelligence cannot enter. 
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But that region is not the world of our higher ideas,— 
of art, religion, and philosophy. It is still the sensitivity 
—that realm of sensitivity which is ordinarily covered by 
unconsciousness. Such sensitive clairvoyants may, as 
it were, hear themselves growing; they may discern the 
hidden quivers and pulses of blood and tissue, the seats 
of secret pain and all the unrevealed workings in the 
dark chambers of the flesh. But always their vision 
seems confined to that region, and will fall short of the 
world of light and ideal truth. It is towards the nature- 
bond of sensitive solidarity with earth, and flowers, and 
trees, the life that * rolls through all things,' not towards 
the spiritual unity which broods over the world and 
* impels all thinking things,* that these immersions in 
the selfless universe lead us. 

What Hegel chiefly sees in these phenomena is their 
indication, even on the natural side of man, of that 
ideality of the material, which it is the work of intelli¬ 
gence to produce in the more spiritual life, in the 
fully-developed mind. The latter is the supreme over- 
soul, that Absolute Mind which in our highest moods, 
aesthetic and religious, we approximate to. But mind, 
as it tends towards the higher end to * merge itself in 
light,* to identify itself yet not wholly lost, but retained, 
in the fullness of undivided intellectual being, so at the 
lower end it springs from a natural and underlying 
unity, the immense solidarity of nether-soul, the great 
Soul of Nature—the ‘Substance* which is to be raised 
into the ‘Subject* which is true divinity. Between 
these two unities, the nature-given nether-soul and 
the spirit-won over-soul, lies the conscious life of 
man: a process of differentiation which narrows and 
of redintegration which enlarges, — which alternately 
builds up an isolated personality and dissolves it in 
a«common intelligence and sympathy. It is because 
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mental or tacit * suggestion ’ ’ (i. e. will-influence 
exercised without word or sign, or other sensible 
mode of connexion), thought-transference, or thought¬ 
reading (which is more than dexterous apprehension of 
delicate muscular signs), exteriorisation or transposi¬ 
tion of sensibility into objects primarily non-sensitive, 
clairvoyance (i. e. the power of describing, as if 
from direct perception, objects or events removed 
in space beyond the recognised limits of sensation), 
and somnambulism, so far as it implies lucid vision with 
sealed eyes,—it is because these things seem to show 
the essential ideality of matter, that Hegel is interested 
in them. The ordinary conditions of consciousness 
and even of practical life in society are a derivative and 
secondary state; a product of processes of individualism, 
which however are never completed, and leave a large 
margin for idealising intelligence to fulfil. From a state 
which is not yet personality to a state which is more 
than can be described as personality—lies the mental 
movement. So Fichte, too, had regarded the power of 
the somnambulist as laying open a world underlying 
the development of egoity and self-consciousness*; 'the 
merely sensuous man is still in somnambulism,' only 
a somnambulism of waking hours: ' the true waking is 
the life in God, to be free in him, all else is sleep and 
dream.* ‘ Egoity,* he adds,' is a merely/orw<i/ principle, 
utterly, and never qualitative (i. e. the essence and 
universal force).’ For Schopenhauer, too, the experi¬ 
ences of animal magnetism had seemed to prove the 

^ An instance from an unexpected quarter, in E^ckermann's con< 
veraations with Goethe; * In my young days I have experienced 
cases enough, where on lonely walks there came over me a powerful 
yearning for a beloved girl, and I thought of her so long till she 
actually came to meet me.* (Conversation of Oct 7,1897.) 

' Gltieksam m eintr VorwAt, nntr diise Welt achaffenden Welt 
(/fachgelasaene Werke, iil. 391). 
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absolute supernatural power of the radical will in its 
superiority to the intellectual categories of space, time, 
and causal sequence: to prove the reality of the meta* 
physical which is at the basis of all conscious divisions. 


(iii.) The Development of Inner Freedom. 

The result of the first range in the process of psycho¬ 
genesis was to make the body a sign and utterance of 
the Soul, with a fixed and determinate type. The 
'anthropological process* has defined and settled the 
mere general sentiency of soul into an individualised 
shape, a localised and limited self, a bundle of habits. 

It has made the soul an Ego or self; a power which ^ 
looks out upon the world as a spectator, lifted above 
immanence in the general tide of being, but only so 
lifted because it has made itself one in the world of 
objects, a thing among things. The Mind has reached 
the point of view of reflection. Instead of a general 
identifiability with all nature, it has encased itself in 
a limited range, from which it looks forth on what is 
now other than itself. If previously it was mere inward 
sensibility,, it is now sense, perceptive of an object here 
and now, of an external world. The step has involved 
some price: and that price is, that it has attained inde¬ 
pendence and self-hood at the cost of surrendering the 
content it had hitherto held in one with itself. It is 
now a blank receptivity, open to the impressions of an 
outside world: and the changes which take place in its 
process of apprehension seem to it to be given from 
outside. The world it perceives is a world of isolated 
and independent objects: and it takes them as they 
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are given. But a closer insistance on the perception 
develops the implicit intelligence, which makes it pos- 
sible. The percipient mind is no mere recipiency or 
susceptibility with its forms of time and space: it is 
spontaneously active, it is the source of categories, or is 
an apperceptive power,—an understanding. Conscious* 
ness, thus discovered to be a creative or constructive 
faculty, is strictly speaking self-consciousness 
Self-consciousness appears at first in the selfish or 
narrowly-egoistic form of appetite and impulse. The 
intelligence which claims to mould and construe the 
world of objects—which, in Kant’s phrase, professes 
to give us nature—is implicitly the lord of that world. 
And that supremacy it carries out as appetite~as 
destruction. The self is but a bundle of wants—its 
supremacy over things is really subjection to them : the 
satisfaction of appetite is baffled by a new desire which 
leaves it as it was before. The development of self- 
consciousness to a more adequate shape is represented 
by Hegel as taking place through the social struggle 
for existence. Human beings, too, are in the first 
instance to the uninstructed appetite or the primitive 
self-consciousness (which is simply a succession of indi¬ 
vidual desires for satisfaction of natural want) only 
things,—adjectival to that self’s individual existence. 
To them, too, his primary relation is to appropriate and 
master them. Might precedes right. But the social 
struggle for existence forces him to recognise some¬ 
thing other which is kindred to himself,—a limiting 
principle, another self which has to form an element in 
his calculations, not to be neglected. And gradually, 

^ Stlhsi-bewussistin is not self-consciousness, in the vulgar sense 
of brooding over feelings and self: but consciousness which is active 
and outgoing, rather than receptive and passive. It is practical, as 
opposed to theoretical. 
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we may suppose, the result is the division of humanity 
into two levels, a ruling lordly class, and a class of 
slaves,—a state of inequality in which each knows that 
his appetite is in some measure checked by a more or 
less permanent other. Lastly, perhaps soonest in the 
inferior order, there is fashioned the perception that its 
self-seeking in its isolated appetites is subject to an 
abiding authority, a continuing consciousness. There 
grows up a social self—a sense of general humanity 
and solidarity with other beings—a larger self with 
which each identifies himself, a common ground. 
Understanding was selfish intelligence: practical in the 
egoistic sense. In the altruistic or universal sense 
practical, a principle of social and unifying character, 
intelligence is Reason. 

Thus, Man, beginning as a percipient consciousness, 
apprehending single objects in space and time, and as 
an appetitive self bent upon single gratifications, has 
ended as a rational being,—a consciousness purged of 
its selfishness and isolation, looking forward openly and 
impartially on the universe of things and beings. He 
has ceased to be a mere animal, swallowed up in the 
moment and the individual, using his intelligence only 
in selfish satisfactions. He is no longer bound down 
by the struggle for existence, looking on everything as 
a mere thing, a mere means. He has erected himself 
above himself and above his environment, but that 
because he occupies a point of view at which he and 
his environment are no longer purely antithetical and 
exclusive'. He has reached what is really the moral 
standpoint: the point i. e. at which he is inspired by 
a universal self-consciousness, and lives in that peaceful 
world where the antitheses of individualities and of out- 

* The more detailed exposition of this Phenomenology of Mind is 
gUren in the book with that title: Hegel’s ii. pp. 71-3x6. 
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ward and inward have ceased to trouble. ' The natural 
man/ says Hegel \ * sees in the woman flesh of his flesh: 
the moral and spiritual man sees spirit of his spirit in the 
moral and spiritual being and by its means.* Hitherto 
we have been dealing with something falling below the 
full truth of mind: the region of immediate sensibility 
with its thorough immersion of mind in body, first of 
all, and secondly its gradual progress to a general 
standpoint. It is only in the third part of Subjective 
mind that we are dealing with the psychology of a being 
who in the human sense knows and wills, i. e. appre¬ 
hends general truth, and carries out ideal purposes. 

Thus, for the third time, but now on a higher plane, 
that of intelligence and rationality, is traced the process 
of development or realisation by which reason becomes 
reasoned knowledge and rational will, a free or autono¬ 
mous intelligence. And, as before, the starting-point, 
alike in theoretical and practical mind, is feeling—or 
immediate knowledge and immediate sense of Ought. 
The basis of thought is an immediate perception— 
a sensuous affection or given something, and the basis 
of the idea of a general satisfaction is the natural claim 
to determine the outward existence conformably to 
individual feeling. In intelligent perception or intuition 
the important factor is attention, which raises it above 
mere passive acceptance and awareness of a given fact. 
Attention thus involves on one hand the externality of 
its object, and on the other affirms its dependence on 
the act of the subject; it sets the objects before and out 
of itself, in space and time, but yet in so doing it shows 
itself master of the objects. If perception presuppose 
attention, in short, they cease to be wholly outward: 
we make them ours, and the space and time they fill are 
projected by us. So attended to, they are appropriated, 

* System der Sittlichlmt, p. 15 (see Essay V). 
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inwardised and recollected: they take their place in 
a mental place and mental time: they receive a general 
or de-individualised character in the memory-image. 
These are retained as mental property, but retained 
actually only in so far they are revivable and revived. 
Such revival is the work of imagination working by the 
so-called laws of association. But the possession of its 
ideas thus inwardised and recollected by the mind is 
largely a matter of chance. The mind is not really 
fully master of them until it has been able to give them 
a certain objectivity, by replacing the mental image by 
a vocal, i.e. a sensible sign. By means of words, intelli¬ 
gence turns its ideas or representations into quasi¬ 
realities : it creates a sort of superior sense-world, the 
world of language, where ideas live a potential, which is 
also an actual, life. Words are sensibles, but they are 
sensiblcs which completely lose themselves in their 
meaning. As sensibles, they render possible that 
verbal memory which is the handmaid of thought: but 
which also as merely mechanical can leave thought 
altogether out of account. It is through words that 
thought is made possible: for it alone permits the 
movement through ideas without being distracted 
through a multitude of associations. In them thought 
has an instrument completely at its own level, but still 
only a machine, and in memory the working of that 
machine. We think in names, not in general images, 
but in terms which only serve as vehicles for mental 
synthesis and analysis. 

It is as such a thinking being—a being who can use 
language, and manipulate general concepts or take 
comprehensive views, that man is a rational will. A 
concept of something to be done—^a feeling even of 
some end more or less comprehensive in its quality, is 
tTie implication of what can be called will. At first 
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indeed its material may be found as immediately given 
and all its volitionality may lie in the circumstance that 
the intelligent being sets this forward as a governing 
and controlling Ought. Its vehicle, in short, may be 
mere impulse, or inclination, and even passion: but it 
is the choice and the purposive adoption of means 
to the given end. Gradually it attains to the idea of 
a general satisfaction, or of happiness. And this end 
seems positive and definite. It soon turns out however 
to be little but a prudent and self-denying superiority to 
particular passions and inclinations in the interest of 
a comprehensive ideal. The free will or intelligence 
has so far only a negative and formal value: it is the 
perfection of an autonomous and freely self-developing 
mind. Such a mind, which in language has acquired 
the means of realising an intellectual system of things 
superior to the restrictions of sense, and which has 
emancipated reason from the position of slave to 
inclination, is endued with the formal conditions of 
moral conduct. Such a mind will transform its own 
primarily physical dependence into an image of the law 
of reason and create the ethical life : and in the strength 
of that establishment will go forth to conquer the world 
into a more and more adequate realisation of the 
eternal Idea. 



ESSAY V. 

ETHICS AND POLITICS. 

*In dealing/ says Hegel, ‘with the Idea of the State, 
we must not have before our eyes a particular state, or 
a particular institution : we must rather study the Idea, 
this actual God, on his own account. Every State, 
however bad we may find it according to our principles, 
however defective we may discover this or that feature 
to be, still contains, particularly if it belongs to the 
mature states of our time, all the essential factors of its 
existence. But as it is easier to discover faults than 
to comprehend the affirmative, people easily fall into 
the mistake of letting individual aspects obscure the 
intrinsic organism of the State itself. The State is no 
ideal work of art: it stands in the everyday world, in 
the sphere, that is, of arbitrary act, accident, and error, 
and a variety of faults may mar the regularity of its 
traits. But the ugliest man, the criminal, a sick man 
and a cripple, is after all a living man; the affirmative. 
Life, subsists in spite of the defect: and this affirmative 
is here the theme */ ‘ It is the theme of philosophy,* 
he adds, ‘ to ascertain the substance which is immanent 
in the show of the temporal and transient, and the 
eternal which is present.* 

* Helpers Wtrke.^ viii. 313, and cf. the passage quoted in my Z.ogiV 
notes, pp. 384, 385. 
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(i,) Hegel as a Political Critic. 

But if this is true, it is also to be ^remembered that 
the philosopher is, like other men, the son of his age, 
and estimates the value of reality from preconceptions 
and aspirations due to his generation. The historical 
circumstances of his nation as well as the personal 
experiences of his life help to determine his horizon, 
even in the effort to discover the hidden pulse and 
movement of the social organism. This is specially 
obvious in political philosophy. The conception of 
ethics and politics which is presented in the Encyclo- 
paedia was in 1820 produced with more detail as the 
Gntndlinim dcr Philosophic dcs Rrchts. Appearing, as 
it did, two years after his appointment to a professor¬ 
ship at Berlin, and in the midst of a political struggle 
betweern the various revolutionary and conservative 
powers and parties of Germany, the book became, and 
long remained, a target for embittered criticism. The 
so-called War of Liberation or national movement to 
shake off the French yoke was due to a coalition of 
parties, and had naturally been in part supported by 
tendencies and aims which went far beyond the ostensive 
purpose either of leaders or of combatants. Aspira¬ 
tions after a freer state were entwined with radical and 
socialistic designs to reform the political hierarchy 
of the Fatherland : high ideals and low vulgarities were 
closely intermixed: and the noble enthusiasm of youth 
was occasionally played on by criminal and anarchic in¬ 
triguers. In a strong and wise and united Germany 
some of these schemes might have been tolerated. But 
strength, wisdom, and unity were absent. In the existing 
tension between Austria and Prussia for the leadership, 
in the ill-adapted and effete constitutions of the several 
principalities which were yet expected to realise the 
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advance which had taken place in society and ideas 

during the last thirty years, the outlook on every hand 
seemed darker and more threatening than it might 
have otherwise done. Governments, which had lost 
touch with their peoples, suspected conspiracy and 
treason : and a party in the nation credited their rulers 
with gratuitous designs against private liberty and rights. 
There was a vast but ill-defined enthusiasm in the 
breasts of the younger world, and it was shared by 
many of their teachers. It seemed to their immense 
aspirations that the war of liberation had failed of its 
true object and left things rr^uch as they were. The 
volunteers had not fought for the political systems of 
Austria or Prussia, or for the three-and-thirty princes 
of Germany: but for ideas, vague, beautiful, stimu¬ 
lating. To such a mood the continuance of the old 
system was felt as a cruel deception and a reaction. 
The governments on their part had not realised the full 
importance of the spirit that had been aroused, and 
could not at a moment’s notice set their house in order, 
even had there been a clearer outlook for reform than 
was offered. They too had suffered, and had realised 
their insecurity: and were hardly in a mood to open 
their gates to the enemy. 

Coming on such a situation of affairs, Hegel’s book 
would have been likely in any case to provoke criticism. 
For it took up a line of political theory which was little 
in accord with the temper of the age. The conception 
of the state which it expounded is not far removed in 
essentials from the conception which now dominates 
the political life of the chief European nations. But in 
his own time it came upon ears which were naturally 
disposed to misconceive it. It was unacceptable to the 
adherents of the ancien as much as to the 

jiberals. It was declared by one party to be a glori- 
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fication of the Prussian state: by another to ritionalise 
the sanctities of authority. It was pointed out that the 
new professor was a favourite of the leading minister, 
that his influence was dominant in scholastic appoint¬ 
ments, and that occasional gratuities from the crown 
proved his acceptability. A contemporary professor. 
Fries, remarked that Hegel's theory of the state had 
grown ‘ not in the gardens of science but on the dung¬ 
hill of servility.’ Hegel himself was aware that he 
had planted a blow in the face of a ‘shallow and pre¬ 
tentious sect,’ and that his book had ‘given great 
offence to the demagogic folk.’ Alike in religious and 
political life he was impatient of sentimentalism, of 
rhetorical feeling, of wordy enthusiasm. A positive 
storm of scorn burst from him at much-promising and 
little-containing declamation that appealed to the pathos 
of ideas, without sense of the complex work of con¬ 
struction and the system of principles which were needed 
to give them reality. His impatience of demagogic 
gush led him (in the preface) into a tactless attack on 
Fries, who was at the moment in disgrace for his par¬ 
ticipation in the demonstration at the Wartburg. It 
led him to an attack on the bumptiousness of those who 
held that conscientious conviction was ample justifica¬ 
tion for any proceeding:—an attack which opponents 
were not unwilling to represent as directed against the 
principle of conscience itself. 

Yet Hegel’s views on the nature of political unity 
were not new. Their nucleus had been formed nearly 
twenty years before. In the years tha^ immediately 
followed the French revolution he had gone through the 
usual anarchic stage of intelligent youth. He had won¬ 
dered whether humanity might not have had a nobler 
destiny, had fate given supremacy to some heresy rather 
than the orthodox creed of Christendom. He had 


m 2 
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seen religion in the past 'teaching what despotism 
wished,— contempt of the human race, its incapacity for 
anything good But his earliest reflections on political 
power belong to a later date, and are inspired, not so 
much by the vague ideals of humanitarianism, as by 
the spirit of national patriotism. They are found in 
a ' Criticism of the German Constitution ’ apparently 
dating from the year 1802®. It is written after the 
peace of Luneville had pealed for Germany the loss 
of her provinces west of the Rhine, and subsequent 
to the disasters of the German arms at Hohenlinden 
and Marengo. It is almost contemporaneous with the 
measures of 1803 and 1804, which affirmed the dissolu¬ 
tion of the ‘ Holy Roman Empire ’ of German name. 
The writer of this unpublishe<l pamphlet sees his 
country in a situation almost identical with that which 
Macchiavelli saw around him in Italy. It is abused by 
petty despots, distracted by mean particularist ambi¬ 
tions, at the mercy of every foreign power. It was such 
a scene which, as Hegel recalls, had prompted and 
justified the drastic measures proposed in the Prince^ 
—measures which have been ill-judged by the closet 
moralist, but evince the high statesmanship of the 
Florentine. In the Prince, an intelligent reader can 
see 'the enthusiasm of patriotism underlying the cold 
and dispassionate doctrines.' Macchiavelli dared to 
declare that Italy must become a state, and to assert 
that 'there is no higher duty for a state than to maintain 
itself, and to punish relentlessly eyery author of anarchy, 
—the supreme, and perhaps sole political crime.* And 

* Hegel’s Brieft, i. 15. 

* Kritik der Vftfassung Deuischhftds, edited G. Mollat (1893). 
Parts of this were already given by Haym and Rosenkranz. The 
same editor has also in this year published, though not quite in full, 
Hegel’s System der Sittlichkeit, to which reference is made in what 
follows. 
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like teaching, Hegel adds, is needed for Germany. 
Only, he concludes, no mere demonstration of the in¬ 
sanity of utter separation of the particular from his kin 
will ever succeed in converting the particularists from 
their conviction of the absoluteness of personal and 
private rights. ' Insight and intelligence always excite 
so much distrust that force alone avails to justify them; 
then man yields them obedience 

'The German political edifice,’ says the writer, Ms 
nothing else but the sum of ^he rights which the single 
parts have withdrawn from the whole; and this justice, 
which is ever on the watch to prevent the state having 
any power left, is the essence of the constitution.’ The 
Peace of Westphalia had but served to constitute or 
stereotype anarchy: the German empire had by that 
instrument divested itself of all rights of political unity, 
and thrown itself on the goodwill of its members. What 
then, it may be asked, is, in Hegel’s view, the indispens¬ 
able minimum essential to a slate ? And the answer will 
be, organised strength,- a central and united force. 

' The strength of a country lies neither in the multitude 
of its inhabitants and fighting men, nor in its fertility, 
nor in its size, but solely in the way its parts are by 
reasonable combination made a single political force 
enabling everything to be used for the common de¬ 
fence.* Hegel speaks scornfully of 'the philanthro¬ 
pists and moralists who decry politics as an endeavour 
and an art to seek private utility at the cost of right*: 
he tells them that' it is foolish to oppose the interest or 
(as it is expressed by the more morally-ol^noxious word) 
the utility of the state to its right*: that the 'rights of 
a /-.tate are the utility of the state as established and 
recognised by compacts’: and that ‘.war’ (which they 

* In which some may find a prophecy of the cflects of ‘blood and 
iron * in 1866. 
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would fain abolish or moralise) 'has to decide not 
which of the rights asserted by either party is the true 
right (—for both parties have a true right), but which 
right has to give way to the other.* 

It is evident from these propositions that Hegel takes 
that view of political supremacy which has been associ¬ 
ated with the name of Hobbes. But his views also 
reproduce the Platonic king of men, 'who can rule and 
dare not He.* ‘ All states/ he declares, ‘ are founded by 
the sublime force of great lyen, not by physical strength. 
The great man has something in his features which 
others would gladly call their lord. They obey him 
against their will. Their immediate will is his will, 
but their conscious will is otherwise. . . . This is the 
prerogative of the great man to ascertain and to express 
the absolute will. All gather round his banner. He is 
their God.* ‘The state/ he says again, ‘is the self¬ 
certain absolute mind which recognises no definite 
authority but its own : which acknowledges no abstract 
rules of good and bad, shameful and mean, craft and 
deception.* So also Hobbes describes the prerogatives 
of the sovereign Leviathan. But the Hegelian God 
immanent in the state is a higher power than Hobbes 
knows: he is no mortal, but in his truth an immortal 
God. He speaks by (what in this early essay is called) 
the Absolute Government ‘: the government of the 
Law—the true impersonal sovereign,—distinct alike 
from the single ruler and the multitude of the ruled. 
‘ It is absolutely only universality as against particular. 
As this absolute, ideal, universal, compared to which 
everything else is a particular, it is the phenomenon 
of God. Its words are his decision, and it can appear 


* Dit Absolute Rfgurung: ia the System der StitlkhkeHf p. 3a: 
ct p. 55. Hegel himself compares it to Fichte's Ephorak. 
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and exist under no other form. . . . The Absolute 
government is divine, self-sanctioned and not made 
The real strength—the real connecting-mean which 
gives life to sovereign and to subject—is intelligence 
free and entire, independent both of what individuals 
feel and believe and of the quality of the ruler. ''Fhe 
spiritual bond/ he says in a lower form of speech, ' is 
public opinion: it is the true legislative body, national 
assembly, declaration of the universal will which lives 
in the execution of all commands.* This still small 
voice of public opinion is the true and real parliament: 
not literally making laws, but revealing them. If we 
ask, where does this public opinion appear and how 
docs it disengage itself from the masses of partisan 
judgment ? Hegel answers,—and to the surprise of those 
who have not entered into the spirit of his age’—it 
is embodied in the Aged and the Priests. Both of these 
have ceased to live in the real world : they are by 
nature and function disengaged from the struggles of 
particular existence, have risen above the divergencies 
of social classes. They breathe the ether of pure con¬ 
templation. ‘The sunset of life gives them mystical 
lore,’ or at least removes from old age the distraction 
of selfishness: while the priest is by function set apart 
from the divisions of human interest. Understood in 
a large sense, Hegel’s view is that the real voice of 
experience is elicited through those who have .attained 
indifference to the distorting influence of human parties, 
and who see life steadily and whole. 

If this utterance shows the little belief'Hegel had in 
the ordinary methods of legislation through * representa¬ 
tive* bodies, and hints that the real substance q{ political 

' Dit Absolute Regieru$tg, I.c. pp. 37, 38. 

* Some idea of his meaning may perhaps be gathered by com¬ 
parison with passages in Wilhelm Meisiers Wandetjahre^ ii. 1, a. 
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life is deeper than the overt machinery of political 
operation, it is evident that this theory of * divine right * 
is of a different stamp from what used to go under that 
name. And, again, though the power of the central 
state is indispensable, he is far from agreeing with the 
so-called bureaucratic view that 'a state is a machine 
with a single spring which sets in motion all the rest of 
the machinery.’ 'Everything,' he says, 'which is not 
directly required to organise and maintain the force 
for giving security without and within must be left by 
the central government to the freedom of the citizens. 
Nothing ought to be so sacred in the eyes of a govern¬ 
ment as to leave alone and to protect, without regard to 
utilities, the free action of the citizens in such matters 
as do not affect its fundamental .aim: for this freedom 
is itself sacred He is no friend of paternal bureau¬ 
cracy. 'The pedantic craving to settle every detail, 
the mean jealousy against estates and corporations 
administrating and directing their own affairs, the base 
fault-finding with all independent action on the part of 
the citizens, even when it has no immediate bearing 
on the main political interest, has been decked out with 
reasons to show that no penny of public expenditure, 
made for a country of twenty' or thirty millions’ popula¬ 
tion, can be laid out, without first being, not permitted, 
but commanded, controlled and revised by the supreme 
government.’ You can see, he remarks, in the first 
village after you enter Prussian territory the lifeless and 
wooden routine which prevails. The whole country 
suffers also from the way religion has been mixed 
up with political rights, and a particular creed pro¬ 
nounced by law indispensable both for sovereign and 
full-privileged subject. In a word, the unity and vigour 
of the state is quite compatible with considerable lati- 
* ^ Kritik dtr yetfassung, p. ao. 
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tude and divergence in laws and judicature, in the 
imposition and levying of taxes, in language, manners/ 
civilisation and religion. Equality in all these points is 
desirable for social unity: but it is not indispensable 
for political strength. 

This decided preference for the unity of the state 
against the system of checks and counterchecks, which 
sometimes goes by the name of a constitution, came out 
clearly in Hegel’s attitude in discussing the dispute 
between the WOrternbergers and their sovereign in 
1815-16. WQrtemberg, with its complicated aggrega¬ 
tion of local laws, had always been a paradise of lawyers, 
and the feudal rights or privileges of the local oligar¬ 
chies—the so-called ‘good old law’—were the boast of 
the country. All this had however been aggravated by 
the increase of territory received in 1805: and the 
king, following the examples set by France and oven 
by Bavaria, promulgated of his own grace a ‘ constitu¬ 
tion* remodelling the electoral system of the country. 
Immediately an outcry burst out against the attempt to 
destroy the ancient liberties. Uhland tuned his lyre to 
the popular cry : Rtlckert sang on the king’s side. 'I'o 
Hegel the contest presented itself as a struggle between 
the attachment to traditional rights, merely because they 
are old, and the resolution to carry out reasonable 
reform whether it be agreeable to the reformed or not: 
or rather he saw in it the resistance of particularism, of 
separation, clinging to use and wont, and basing itself 
on formal pettifogging objections, against the spirit of 
organisation. Anything more he declined to see. And 
probably he was right in ascribing a large part of the 
opposition to inertia, to vanity and self-interest, com¬ 
bined with the want of political perception of the needs 
of Wtlrtemberg and Germany. But on the other hand, 
he failed to remember the insecurity and danger of such 
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* gifts of the Danai ’: he forgot the sense of free¬ 
born men that a constitution is not something to be 
granted {octroy/) as a grace, but something that 
must come by the spontaneous act of the innermost 
self of the community. He dealt rather with the 
formal arguments which were used to refuse pro¬ 
gress, than with the underlying spirit which prompted 
the opposition 

'Fhe philosopher lives (as Plato has well reminded 
us) too exclusively within the ideal. Bent on the essen¬ 
tial nucleus of institutions, he attaches but slight impor¬ 
tance to the variety of externals, and fails to realise the 
practice of the law-courts. He forgets that what weighs 
lightly in logic, may turn the scale in real life and expe¬ 
rience. For feeling and sentiment he has but scant 
respect : he is brusque and uncompromising: and 
cannot realise all the difficulties and dangers that beset 
the Idea in the mazes of the world, and may ultimately 
quite alter a plan which at first seemed independent 
of petty details. Better than other men perhaps he 
recognises in theory how the mere universal only exists 
complete in an individual shape: but more than other 
men he forgets these truths of insight, when the business 
of life calls for action or for judgment. He cannot 
at a moment’s notice remember that he is, if not, as 
Cicero says, m faece Romuli^ the member of a degene¬ 
rate commonwealth, at least living in a world where 
good and evil are not, as logic presupposes, sharply 
divided but intricately intertwined. 

^ In some respects Bacon's attitude in the struggle between royalty 
and parliament may be compared. 
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(ii.) The Ethics and Religion of the State. 

This idealism of political theory is illustrated by the 
sketch of the Ethical Life which he drew up about 
1802. Under the name of ‘ Ethical System ’ it presents 
in concentrated or undeveloped shape the doctrine 
which subsequently swelled into the * Philosophy of 
Mind.* At a later date he worked out more carefully as 
introduction the psychological genesis of moral and 
intelligent man, and he separated out more distinctly 
as a sequel the universal powers which give to social 
life its higher characters. In the earlier sketch the 
Ethical Part stands by itself, with the consequence that 
Ethics bears a meaning far exceeding all that had been 
lately called moral. The word * moral * itself he avoids'. 
It savours of excessive subjectivity, of struggle, of duty 
and conscience. It has an ascetic ring about it—an 
aspect of negation, which seeks for abstract holiness, 
and turns its back on liuman nature. Kant’s words 
opposing duty to inclination, and implying that moral 
goodness involves a struggle, an antagonism, a victory, 
seem to him (and to his time) one-sided. That aspect 
of negation accordingly which Kant certainly began 
with, and which Schopenhauer magnified until it became 
the all-in-all of Ethics, Ilcgel entirely subordinates. 
Equally little does he like the emphasis on the supremacy 
of insight, intention, conscience: they lead, he thinks, 
to a view which holds the mere fact of conviction to 
be all-important, as if it mattered not what we thought 
and believed and did, so long as we were sincere in our 
belief. All this emphasis on the good-will, on the 
imperative of duty, on the rights of conscience, has, 
he admits, its justification in certain circumstances, as 

* Just as Schopenhauer, on the contrary, always says moraliscJt^ 
never sittlich. 
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against mere legality, or mere natural instinctive good¬ 
ness ; but it has been overdone. Above all, it errs by 
an excess of individualism. It springs from an attitude 
of reflection,—in which the individual, isolated in his 
conscious and superficial individuality, yet tries—but 
probably tries in vain—to get somewhat in touch with 
a universal which he has allowed to slip outside him, 
forgetting that it is the heart and substance of his life. 
Kant, indeed, hardly falls under this condemnation. 
For he aims at showing that the rational will inevitably 
creates as rational a law or universal; that the indi¬ 
vidual act becomes self regulative, and takes its part in 
constituting a system or realm of duty. 

Still, on the whole, ‘ morality ’ in this narrower sense 
belongs to an age of reflection, and is formal or nominal 
goodness rather than the genuine and full reality. It 
is the protest against mere instinctive or customary 
virtue, which is but compliance with traditional authority, 
and compliance with it as if it were a sort of quasi¬ 
natural law. Moralising reflection is the awakening 
of subjectivity and of a deeper personality. The age 
which thus precedes morality is not an age in which 
kindness, or love, or generosity is unknown. And if 
Hegel says that ‘Morality/ strictly so called, began 
with Socrates, he does not thereby accuse the pre- 
Socratic Greeks of inhumanity. But what he does say 
is that such ethical life as existed was in the main 
a thing of custom and law: of law, moreover, which 
was not set objectively forward, but left still in the 
stage of uncontradicted usage, a custom which was 
a second nature, part of the essential and quasi-physical 
ordinance of life. The individual had not yet learned 
to set his self-consciousness against these usages and 
ask for their justification. These are like the so-called 
kiw of the Medes and Persians which alters not: cus- 
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toms of immemorial antiquity and unquestionable sway. 
They are part of a system of things with which for 
good or evil the individual is utterly identified, bound 
as it were hand and foot. These are, as a traveller 
says\ 'oral and unwritten traditions which teach that 
certain rules of conduct are to be observed under 
certain penalties; and without the aid of fixed records, 
or the intervention of a succession of authorised 
depositaries and expounders, these laws have been 
transmitted to father and son, through unknown gene¬ 
rations, and are fixed in the minds of the people as 
sacred and unalterable.* 

The antithesis then in Hegel, as in Kant, is between 
Law and Morality, or rather Legality and Morality, 
—two abstractions to which human development is 
alternately prone to attach supreme importance. The 
first stage in the objectivation of intelligence or in the 
evolution of personality is the constitution of mere, 
abstract, or strict right. It is the creation of institu¬ 
tions and uniformities, i.e. of laws, or rights, which 
express definite and stereotyped modes of behaviour. 
Or, if we look at it from the individual’s standpoint, we 
may say his consciousness .awakes to find the world 
parcelled out under certain rules and divisions, which 
have objective validity, and govern him with the same 
absolute authority as do the circumstances of physical 
nature. Under their influence every rank and indi¬ 
vidual is alike forced to bow: to each his place and 
function is assigned by an order or system which claims 
an inviolable and eternal supremacy. It is not the 
same place and function for each: but’ for each the 
position and duties are predetermined in this meta- 
physically-physical order. The situation and its duties 

* Grey (G.), Journals of two Expeditions of Discovery in North'West 
and IVestem Australia, ii. aao. 
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have been created by super-human and natural ordin¬ 
ance. As the Platonic myth puts it, each order in the 
social hierarchy has been framed underground by 
powers that turned out men of gold, and silver, and 
baser metal: or as the Norse legend tells, they are the 
successive offspring of the white God, Heimdal, in his 
dealings with womankind. 

The central idea of the earlier social world is the 
supremacy of rights~but not of right. The sum (for it 
cannot be properly called a system) of rights is a self- 
subsistent world, to which man is but a servant; and 
a second peculiarity of it is its inequality. If all are 
equal before the laws, this only means here that the 
laws, with their absolute and thorough inequality, are 
indifferent to the real and personal diversities of indi¬ 
viduals. Even the so-called equality of primitive law is 
of the ' Eye-for-eye, Tooth-for-tooth ’ kind ; it takes no 
note of special circumstances; it looks abstractly and 
rudely at facts, and maintains a hard and fast uni¬ 
formity, which seems the height of unfairness. Rule 
stands by rule, usage beside usage,—a mere aggregate 
or multitude of petty tyrants, reduced to no unity or 
system, and each pressing with all the weight of an 
absolute mandate. The pettiest bit of ceremonial law 
is here of equal dignity with the most far-reaching 
principle of political obligation. 

In the essay already referred to, Hegel has desig¬ 
nated something analogous to this as Natural or 
Physical Ethics, or as Ethics in its relative or com¬ 
parative stage. Here Man first shows his superiority 
to nature, or enters on his properly ethical function, 
by transforming the physical world into his possession. 
He makes himself the lord of natural objects—stamping 
them as his, and not their own, making them his per¬ 
manent property, his tools, his instruments of exchange 
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and production. The fundamental ethical act is appro* 
priation by labour, and the first ethical world is the 
creation of an economic system, the institution of pro¬ 
perty. For property, or at least possession and appro¬ 
priation, is the dominant idea, with its collateral and 
sequent principles. And at first, even human beings 
are treated on the same method as other things: as 
objects in a world of objects or aggregate of things: 
as things to be used and acquired, as means and instru¬ 
ments,—not in any sense as ends in themselves. It is 
a world in which the relation of master and slave is 
dominant,—where owner and employer is set in anti¬ 
thesis against his tools and chattels. But the Nemesis 
of his act issues in making the individual the servant of 
his so-called property. He has become an objective 
power by submitting himself to objectivity : he has 
literally put himself into the object he has wrouglit, and 
is now a thing among things: for what he owns, what 
he has appropriated, determines what he is. The real 
powers in the world thus established are the laws of 
possession-holding : the laws dominate man : and he is 
only freed from dependence on casual externals, by 
making himself thoroughly the servant of his pos¬ 
sessions. 

The only salvation, and it is but imperfect, that can 
be reached on this stage is by the family union. The 
sexual tie, is at first entirely on a level with the other 
arrangements of the sphere. Fhc man or woman is but 
a chattel and a tool; a casual appropriation which gra¬ 
dually is transformed into a permanent possession and 
a permanent bond But, as the family constituted 
itself, it helped to afford a promise of better things. 
An ideal interest—the religion of the household— 

^ With some variation of ownership, perhaps, according to the 
prevalence of so called matriarchal or patriarchal households. 
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extending beyond the individual, and beyond the 
moment,—binding past and present, and parents to 
offspring, gave a new character to the relation of pro¬ 
perty. Parents and children form a unity, which over¬ 
rides and essentially permeates their ‘ difference ’ from 
each other: there is no exchange, no contract, nor, in 
the stricter sense, property between the members. In 
the property-idea they are lifted out of their isolation, 
and in the continuity of family life there is a certain 
analogue of immortality. But, says Hegel, 'though the 
family be the highest totality of which Nature is capa¬ 
ble, the absolute identity is in it still inward, and is not 
instituted in absolute form ; and hence, too, the repro¬ 
duction of the totality is an appearance, the appearance 
of the children ‘The power and the intelligence, the 
"difference” of the parents, stands in inverse propor¬ 
tion to the youth and vigour of the child: and these 
two sides of life flee from and are sequent on each 
other, and are reciprocally external Or, as we may 
put it, the god of the family is a departed ancestor, 
a ghost in the land of the dead: it has not really 
a continuous and unified life. In such a state of 
society—a state of nature —and in its supreme form, the 
family, there is no adequate principle which though real 
shall still give ideality and unity to the self-isolating 
aspects of life. There is wanted something which shall 
give expression to its ‘ indifference,’ which shall control 
the tendency of this partial moralisation to sink at 
every moment into individuality, and lift it from its im¬ 
mersion in nature. Family life and economic groups 
(—for these two, which Hegel subsequently separates, 
are here kept close together) need an ampler and wider 

* Cf. the custom in certain tribes which names the father after his 
child: as if the son first gave his father legitimate position in society. 
* ’ System der SittHchkeit, p. 8. 
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life to keep them from stagnating in their several 
selfishnesses. 

This freshening and corrective influence they get in 
the first instance from deeds of violence and crime. 
Here is the 'negative unsettling* of the narrow fixities, 
of the determinate conditions or relationships into which 
the preceding processes of labour and acquisition have 
tended to stereotype life. The harsh restriction brings 
about its own undoing. Man may subject natural 
objects to his formative power, but the wild rage of 
senseless devastation again and again bursts forth to 
restore the original formlessness. He may build up 
his own pile of wealth, store up his private goods, but 
the thief and the robber with the instincts of barbarian 
socialism tread on his steps: and every stage of appro¬ 
priation has for its sequel a crop of acts of dispossession. 
He may secure by accumulation his future life; but the 
murderer for gain’s sake cuts it short. And out of all 
this as a necessary consequence stands avenging justice. 
And in the natural world of ethics—where true moral 
life has not yet arisen—this is mere retaliation or the 
iex talionis )—the beginning of an endless scries of ven¬ 
geance and counter-vengeance, the blood-feud. Punish¬ 
ment, in the stricter sense of the term,—which looks 
both to antecedents and eflfects in character—cannot yet 
come into existence; for to punish there must be some¬ 
thing superior to individualities, an ethical idea embodied 
in an institution, to which the injurer and the injured 
alike belong. But as yet punishment is only vengeance, 
the personal and natural equivalent, ^he physical 
reaction against injury, perhaps regulated and formu¬ 
lated by custom and usage, but not essentially altered 
from its purely retaliatory character. These crimes—-or 
transgressions—are thus by Hegel quaintly conceived 
as storms which clear the air—which shake the indivi- 


n 
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dualist out of his slumber. The scene in which trans* 
gression thus acts is that of the so-called state of nature, 
where particularism was rampant: where moral right 
was not, but only the right of nature, of pre-occupation, 
of the stronger, of the first maker and discoverer. Crime 
is thus the ' dialectic' which shakes the fixity of practical 
arrangements, and calls for something in which the idea 
of a higher unity, a permanent substance of life, shall 
find realisation. 

The ‘positive supersession*^ of individualism and 
naturalism in ethics is by Hegel called ‘Absolute 
Ethics.* Under this title he describes the ethics and 
religion of the state—a religion which is immanent in 
the community, and an ethics which rises superior 
to particularity. The picture he draws is a romance 
fashioned upon the model of the Greek commonwealth 
as that had been idealised by Greek literature and by 
the longings of later ages for a freer life. It is but one 
of the many modes in which Helena—to quote Goethe— 
has fascinated the German Faust. He dreams himself 
away from the prosaic worldliness of a German muni¬ 
cipality to the unfading splendour of the Greek city 
with its imagined coincidence of individual will with 
universal purpose. There is in such a commonwealth 
no pain of surrender and of sacrifice, and no subsequent 
compensation: for, at the very moment of resigning self- 
will to common aims, he enjoys it retained with the 
added zest of self-expansion. He is not so left to him¬ 
self as to feel from beyond the restraint of a law which 
controls—even if it wisely and well controls—individual 
effort. There is for his happy circumstances no pos¬ 
sibility of doing otherwise. Or, it may be, Hegel has 
reminiscences from the ideals of other nations than the 
Greek. He recalls the Israelite depicted by the Law- 

* AufhtbHHg (fositivt) as given in absolutt SiUtichbtiin 
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adoring psalmist, whose delight is to do the will of the 
Lord, whom the zeal of God’s house has consumed, 
whose whole being runs on in one pellucid stream with 
the universal and eternal stream of divine command¬ 
ment. Such a frame of spirit, where the empirical 
consciousness with all its soul and strength and mind 
identifies its mission into conformity with the absolute 
order, is the mood of absolute Ethics. It is what some 
have spoken of as the True life, as the Eternal life ; in 
it, says Hegel, the individual exists au/ewige lVctse \ as 
it were sub specie aeternitatis : his life is hid with his 
fellows in the common life of his people. His every 
act, and thought, and will, get their being and signi¬ 
ficance from a reality which is established in him as 
a permanent spirit. It is there that he, in the fuller 
sense, attains alnifiKtui, or finds himself no longer a mere 
part, but an ideal totality. This totality is realised under 
the particular form of a Nation {Vo/k), which in the visi¬ 
ble sphere represents (or rather is, as a particular) the 
absolute and infinite. Such a unity is neither the mere 
sum of isolated individuals, nor a mere majority ruling 
by numbers: but the fraternal and organic common¬ 
wealth which brings all classes and all rights from their 
particularistic independence into an ideal identity and 
indifferenceHere all are not merely equal before the 
laws: but the law itself is a living and organic unity, 
self-correcting, subordinating and organising, and no 
longer merely defining individual privileges and so- 
called liberties. * In such conjunction of the universal 
with the particularity lies the divinity of a, nation : or, if 
we give this universal a separate place in our ideas, 

' System der Sittlichkeit, p. 15. 

^ This phraseology shows the influence of Schcliing, with whom 
he was at this epoch associated. See Prolegomena to the Study of 
Hegel, ch. xiv. 
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it is the God of the nation.* But in this complete 
accordance between concept and intuition, between 
visible and invisible, where S3mibol and signiheate are 
one, religion and ethics are indistinguishable. It is the 
old conception (and in its highest sense) of Theocracy’. 
God is the national head and the national life: and in 
him all individuals have their ‘difference* rendered 
‘indifferent.* ‘Such an ethical life is absolute truth, 
for untruth is only in the fixture of a single mode: but 
in the everlasting being of the nation all singleness is 
superseded. It is absolute culture; for in the eternal 
is the real and empirical annihilation and prescription of 
all limited modality. It is absolute disinterestedness: 
for in the eternal there is nothing private and personal. 
It, and each of its movements, is the highest beauty; 
for beauty is but the eternal made actual and given 
concrete shape. It is without pain, and blessed: for in 
it all difference and all pain is superseded. It is the 
divine, absolute, real, existing and being, under no veil; 
nor need one first raise it up into the ideality of divinity, 
and extract it from the appearance and empirical intui¬ 
tion ; but it is, and immediately, absolute intuition \ 

If we compare this language with the statement of the 
Encyclopaedia we can see how for the moment Hegel’s 
eye is engrossed with the glory of the ideal nation. In 
it, the moral life embraces and is co-extensive with reli¬ 
gion, art and science: practice and theory are at one: 
life in the idea knows none of those differences which, 
in the un-ideal world, make art and morality often anti¬ 
thetical, and set religion at variance with science. It 
is, as we have said, a memoiy of Greek and perhaps 
Hebrew ideals. Or rather it is by the help of such 

* Cf. the intermediate function assigned (see above, p. clxxxiii) to 
the priests and the aged. 

* SysUm der SittlichktU, p. 19. 
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memories the affirmation of the essential unity of life— 
the true, complete, many-sided life—which is the pre¬ 
supposition and idea that culture and morals rest upon 
and from which they get their supreme sanction, i. e. their 
constitutive principle and unity. Even in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia* Hegel endeavours to guard against the severance 
of morality and art and philosophy which may be rashly 
inferred in consequence of his serial order of treatment. 
* Religion,* he remarks, ‘is the very substance of the 
moral life itself and of the state. ... The ethical life is 
the divine spirit indwelling in consciousness, as it is 
actually present in a nation and its individual members.’ 
Yet, as we see, there is a distinction. The process of 
history carries out a judgment on nation aflcr nation, 
and reveals the divine as not only immanent in the 
ethical life but as ever expanding the limited national 
spirit till it become a spirit of universal humanity. 
Still—and this is perhaps for each time always the 
more important—the national unity—not indeed as 
a multitude, nor as a majority—is the supreme real 
appearance of the Eternal and Absolute. 

Having thus described the nation as an organic 
totality, he goes on to point out that the political con¬ 
stitution shows this character by forming a triplicity of 
political orders. In one of these there is but a silent, 
practical identity, in faith and trust, with the totality: in 
the second there is a thorough disruption of interest 
into particularity: and in the third, there is a living and 
intellectual identity or indifference, which combines the 
widest range of individual development with the com- 
pletest unity of political loyalty. This last order is that 
which lives in conscious identification of private with 
public duty : all that it does has a universal and public 
function. Such a body is the ideal Nobility — the 

* Sec infra, p. 156. 
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nobility which is the servus servorum Dei, the supreme 
servant of humanity. Its function is to maintain general 
interests, to give the other orders (peasantry and indus* 
trials) security,—receiving in return from these others 
the means of subsistence. Noblesse oblige gives the 
death-blow to particular interests, and imposes the duty 
of exhibiting, in the clearest form, the supreme reality 
of absolute morality, and of being to the rest an 
unperturbed ideal of aesthetic, ethical, religious, and 
philosophical completeness. 

It is here alone, in this estate which is absolutely 
disinterested, that the virtues appear in their true 
light. To the ordinary moralising standpoint they seem 
severally to be, in their separation, charged with inde¬ 
pendent value. But from the higher point of view the 
existence, and still Tiiore the accentuation of single 
virtues, is a mark of incompleteness. Even quality, it 
has been said, involves its defects: it can only shine by 
eclipsing or rcllecting something else. The completely 
moral is not the sum of the several virtues, but the 
reduction of them to indifference. It is thus that when 
IMato tries to get at the unity of virtue, their aspect of 
difterence tends to be subordinated. ‘ The movement of 
absolute morality runs through all the virtues, but settles 
fixedly in none.’ It is more than love to fatherland, and 
nation, and laws that still implies a relation to some¬ 
thing and involves a difference. For love -the mortal 
passion, where ‘ self is not annulled ’—is the process of 
approximation, while unity is not yet attained, but wished 
and aimed at: and when it is complete—and become 

* such love as spirits know* *—it gives place to a calmer 
rest and an active immanence. The absolute morality 
is life in the fatherland and for the nation. In the indi¬ 
vidual however it is the process upward and inward 

• 1 Wordsworth's LaoAamia. 
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that w€ see, not the consummation. Then the identity 
appears as an ideal, as a tendency nol yet accomplished 
to ks end, a possibility not yet made fully actual. At 
bottom—in the divine substance in which the individual 
inheres—the identity is present: but in the appear¬ 
ance, we have only the passage from po.ssible to 
actual, a passage which has the aspect of a struggle. 
Hence the moral act appears as a virtue, with merit or 
desert. It is accordingly the very characteristic of 
virtue to signalise its own incompleteness: it emerges 
into actuality only through antagonism, and with a taint 
of imperfection clinging to it. Thus, in the field of 
absolute morality, if the virtues appear, it is only in their 
transiency. If they were undisputcdly real in morality, 
they would not scparatcl}' show. To feel that you have 
done w’cll implies that you have not done wholly well: 
self-gratulation in meritorious deed is the re-action 
from the shudder at feeling that the self was not wholly 
good. 

The cs.sential unity of virtue -its negative character 
as regards all the empirical variety of virtucs—is seen 
in the excellences required by the needs of war. These 
military requirements demonstrate the mere relativity 
and therefore non-virtuousness of the special virtues. 
They equally protest against the common beliefs in the 
supreme dignity of labour and its utilities. Hut if bravery 
or soldierlike virtue be essentially a virtue of virtues, 
it is only a negative virtue after all. It is the blast of 
the universal sweeping away all the habitations and 
fixed structures of particularist life. If it is a unity of 
virtue, it is only a negative unity—an indifference. If 
it avoid the parcelling of virtue into a number of 
imperfect and sometimes contradictory parts, it does so 
only to present a bare negation. The soldier, there¬ 
fore, if in potentiality the unity of all the virtues, may 
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tend in practice to represent the ability to do without 
any of them 

The home of these * relative * virtues—of morality in 
the ordinary sense—is the life of the second order in 
the commonwealth : the order of industry and com¬ 
merce. In this sphere the idea of the universal is 
gradually lost to view; it becomes, says Hegel, only 
a thought or a creature of the mind, which does not 
affect practice. The materialistic worker of civilisation 
does not see further than the empirical existence of 
individuals: his horizon is limited by the family, and 
his final ideal is a competency of comfort in possessions 
and revenues. The supreme universal to which he 
attains as the climax of his evolution is only money. 
Hut it is only with the vaster development of commerce 
that this terrible consequence ensues. At first as 
a mere individual, he has higher aims, though not the 
highest. He has a limited ideal determined by his 
special sphere of work. To win respect—the character 
for a limited truthfulness and honesty and skilful work— 
is his ambition. He lives in a conceit of his perform¬ 
ance- his utility- -the esteem of his special circle. To 
his commercial soul the military order is a scarecrow 
and a nuisance: military honour is but trash. Yet if 
his range of idea is narrow and engrossing in details, 
his aim is to get W'orship, to be recognised as the best 
in his little sphere. But with the growth of the trading 
spirit his character changes; he becomes the mere 
capitalist, is denationalised, has no definite work and 
can claim no individualised function. Money now 
measures all things: it is the sole ultimate reality. It 

' ' For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an' “ Chuck him out, 
the brute! ” 

But it’s •' Saviour of ’is countiy ’* when the g;uns begin to 
shoot.' 
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transforms eveiTthing into a relation of contract: even 
vengeance is equated in terms of money. Its motto is, 
The Exchanges must be honoured, though honour and 
morality may go to the dogs. So far as it is concerned, 
there is no nation, but a federation of shopkeepers. 
Such an one is the bourgeois (the Barger, as distinct 
from the peasant or Bauer and the Adel). As an 
artisan—i. e. a mere industrial, he knows no country, 
but at best the reputation and interest of his own guild- 
union with its partial object. He is narrow, but honest 
and respectable. As a mere commercial agent, he knows 
no country; his field is the world, but the world not in 
its concreteness and variety, but in the abstract aspect 
of a money-bag and an exchange. The larger totality 
is indeed not altogether out of sight. But if he contri¬ 
bute to the needy, either his sacrifice is lifeless in 
proportion as it becomes general, or loses generality as 
it becomes lively. As regards his general services to 
the great life of his national statethey are unintelli- 
gently and perhaps grudgingly rendered. 

Of the peasant order Hegel has less to say. On one 
side the ' country * as opposed to the ' town ’ has a closer 
natural sympathy with the common and general interest: 
and the peasantry is the undifferentiated, solid and 
sound, basis of the national life. It forms the sub¬ 
merged mass, out of which the best soldiers arc made, 
and which out of the depths of earth brings forward 
nourishment as well as all the materials of elementary 
necessity. Faithfulness and loyalty are its virtues: 
but it is personal allegiance to a commanding superior, 
—not to a law or a general view—for,the peasant is 

' ' I can assure you,* said Werner (the merchant),' that 1 never 
reflected on the State in my life. My tolls, charges and dues I have 
paid for no other reason than that it was established usage.* (^WUh. 
Meisters Lehvjakn, giit. a.) 
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weak in comprehensive intelligence, though shrewd in 
detailed observation. 

Of the purely political function of the state Hegel in 
this sketch says almost nothing. But under the head of 
the general govemment of the state he deals with its 
social functions. For a moment he reters to the well- 
known distinction of the legislative, judicial and execu¬ 
tive powers. But it is only to remark that 'in every 
governmental act all three are conjoined. They are 
abstractions, none of which can get a reality of its 
own,—which, in other words, cannot be constituted 
and organised as powers. Legislation, judicature, and 
executive are something completely formal, empty, and 
contentless. . . . Whether the others are or are not bare 
abstractions, empty activities, depends entirely on the 
executive power; and this is absolutely the govern¬ 
ment’.’ Trdfbting government as the organic movement 
by which the universal and the particular in the com¬ 
monwealth come into relations, he finds that it presents 
three forms, or gives rise to three systems. The highest 
and last of these is the ‘educational’ system. By this 
he understands all that activity by which the intelligence 
of the state tries directly to mould and guide the cha¬ 
racter and fortunes of its members; all the means of 
culture and discipline, whether in general or for indi¬ 
viduals, all training to public function, to truthfulness, 
to good manners. Under the same head come conquest 
and colonisation as state agencies. The second system 
is the judicial, which instead of, like the former, aiming 
at the formation or reformation of its members is satis¬ 
fied by subjecting individual transgression to a process 
of rectification by the general principle. With regard 
to the system of judicature, Hegel argues for a variety 
of procedure to suit different ranks, and for a corre- 

* System dir SHtlichkeit, p. 40. 
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spending modification of penalties* * Formal rigid 
equality is just what does not spare the character. The 
same penalty which in one estate brings no infamy causes 
in another a deep and irremediable hurt.' And with 
regard to the after life of the transgressor who has 
borne his penalty: * Punishment is the reconciliation 
of the law with itself. No further reproach for his 
crime can be addressed to the person who has under* 
gone his punishment. He is restored to membership 
of his estate 

In the first of the three systems, the economic system, 
or ‘System of wants,* the state seems at first hardly to 
appear in its universal and controlling function at all. 
Here the individual depends for the satisfaction of his 
physical needs on a blind, unconscious destiny, on the 
obscure and incalculable properties of supply and 
demand in the whole interconnexion of commodities. 
But even this is not all. With the accumulation of 
wealth in inequality, and the growth of vast capitals, 
there is substituted for the dependence of the individual 
on the general resultant of a vast number of agencies 
a dependence on one enormously rich individual, who 
can control the physical destinies of a nation. But 
a nation, truly speaking, is there no more. The indus¬ 
trial order has parted into a mere abstract workman on 
one hand, and the grande richessc on the other. ‘ It 
has lost its capacity of an organic absolute intuition and 
of respect for the divine-external though its divinity be: 
and there sets in the bestiality of contempt for all that is 
noble. The mere wisdomless universal, the mass of 
wealth, is the essential: and the ethicaf principle, the 
absolute bond of the nation, is vanished; and the nation 
is dissolved ^* 

It would be a long and complicated task to sift, in 

^ System der Sittlichkeitf p. 65. ’ Ibid. p. 46. 
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these ilhdigested but profound su^estions, the real, 
meaning from the formal statement. They are, like 
Utopia, beyond the range of practical politics. The 
modern reader, whose political conceptions are limited 
by contemporary circumstance, may find them archaic, 
medieval, quixotic. But for those who behind the 
words and forms can see the substance and the 
idea, they will perhaps come nearer the conception of 
ideal commonwealth than many reforming programmes. 
Compared with the maturer statements of the Philosophy 
of Law, they have the faults of the Romantic age to 
which their inception belongs. Yet even in that later 
exposition there is upheld the doctrine of the supremacy 
of the eternal State against everything particular, class* 
like, and temporary; a doctrine which has made 
Hegel—as it made Fichte—a voice in that * professorial 
socialism ’ which is at least as old as Plato. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

377.] The knowledge of Mind is the highest and 
hardest, just because it is the most * concrete * of 
sciences. The significance of that * absolute' com¬ 
mandment, ATwow whether we look at it in itself 

or under the historical circumstances of its first utter¬ 
ance—is not to promote mere self-knowledge in respect 
of the particular capacities, character, propensities, and 
*foibles of the single self. The knowledge it commands 
means that of man's genuine reality—of what is essen¬ 
tially and ultimately true and real—of mind as the true 
and essential being. Equally little is it the purport of 
mental philosophy to teach what is called knowledge of 
men —the knowledge whose aim is to detect the pecu¬ 
liarities, passions, and foibles of other men, and lay 
bare what are called the recesses of the human heart. 
Information of this kind is, for one thing, meaningless, 
unless on the assumption that we know the universal— 
man as man, and, that always must be, as mind. And 
for another, being only engaged with casual, insignifi¬ 
cant and untrue aspects of mental life, it fails to reach 
the underlying essence of them all—the mind itself. 
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878.] Pneumatology, or, as it was also called, 
Rational Psychology, has been already alluded to in 
the Introduction to the Logic as an abstract and 
generalising metaphysic of the subject. Empirical (or 
inductive) psychology, on the other hand, deals with 
the * concrete * mind: and, after the revival of the 
sciences, when observation and experience had been 
made the distinctive methods for the study of con¬ 
crete reality, such psychology was worked on the same 
lines as other sciences. In this way it came about 
that the metaphysical theory was kept outside the 
inductive science, and so prevented from getting any 
concrete embodiment or detail: whilst at the same time 
the inductive science clung to the conventional common- 
sense metaphysic, with its analysis into forces, various 
activities, &c., and rejected any attempt at a ' speculative * 
treatment. 

The books of Aristotle on the Soul, along with his 
discussions on its special aspects and states, are for 
this reason still by far the most admirable, perhaps 
even the sole, work of philosophical value on this 
topic. The main aim of a philosophy of mind can* 
only be to re-introduce unity of idea and principle into 
the theory of mind, and so re-interpret the lesson of 
those Aristotelian books. 

379.] Even our own sense of the mind’s living unity 
naturally protests against any attempt to break it up 
into different faculties, forces, or, what comes to the 
same thing, activities, conceived as independent of each 
other. But the craving for a comprehension of the 
unity is still further stimulated, as we soon come across 
distinctions between mental freedom and mental deter¬ 
minism, antitheses between free psychic agency and the 
corporeity that lies external to it, whilst we equally 
note the intimate interdependence of the one upon the 
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Other. In modern times especially the phenomena of 
animal magnetism have given, even in experience, 
a lively and visible confirmation of the underlying unity 
of soul, and of the power of its ‘ideality.* Before 
these facts, the rigid distinctions of practical common 
sense were struck with confusion; and the necessity 
of a ‘speculative’ examination with a view to the 
removal of difficulties was more directly forced upon 
the student. 

380.] The ‘ concrete * nature of mind involves for the 
observer the peculiar difficulty that the several grades 
and special types which develop its intelligible unity in 
detail are not left standing as so many separate 
existences confronting its more advanced aspects. It is 
otherwise in external nature. There, matter and move¬ 
ment, for example, have a manifestation all their own— 
it is the solar system ; and similarly the differentiae of 
sense-perception have a sort of earlier existence in the 
properties of bodies^ and still more independently in 
the four elements. The species and grades of mental 
evolution, on the contrary, lose their separate existence 
and become factors, states and features in the higher 
grades of development. As a consequence of this, 
a lower and more abstract aspect of mind betrays the 
presence in it, even to experience, of a higher grade. 
Under the guise of sensation, e. g., we may find the very 
highest mental life as its modification or its embodi¬ 
ment. And so sensation, which is but a mere form and 
vehicle, may to the superficial glance seem to be the 
proper seat and, as it were, the source of those moral 
and religious principles with which it is charged; and 
the moral and religious principles thus modified may 
seem to call for treatment as species of sensation. But 
at the same time, when lower grades of mental life are 
under examination, it becomes necessary, if we desire 
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to point to actual cases of them in experience, to direct 
attention to more advanced grades for which they are 
mere forms. In this way subjects will be treated of by 
anticipation which properly belong to later stages of 
development (e. g. in dealing with natural awaking from 
sleep we speak by anticipation of consciousness, or in 
dealing with mental derangement we must speak of 
intellect). 

What Mind {or Spirit) is. 

381. ] From our point of view Mind has for its pre¬ 
supposition Nature, of which it is the truth, and for that 
reason its absolute prius. In this its truth Nature is 
vanished, and mind has resulted as the ‘ Idea * entered 
on possession of itself. Here the subject and object of 
the Idea are one—either is the intelligent unity, the 
notion. This identity is absolute negativity —for whereas 
in Nature the intelligent unity has its objectivity per¬ 
fect but externalised, this self-externalisation has been 
nullified and the unity in that way been made one 
and the same with itself. Thus at the same time it 
is this identity only so far as it is a return out of 
nature. 

382. ] For this reason the essential, but formally 
essential, feature of mind is Liberty; i.e. it is the 
notion's absolute negativity or self-identity. Considered 
as this formal aspect, it may withdraw itself from every¬ 
thing external and from its own externality, its very 
existence; it can thus submit to infinite pain^ the 
negation of its individual immediacy: in other words, 
it can keep itself affirmative in this negativity and 
possess its own identity. All this is possible so long 
as it is considered in its abstract self-contained 
universality. 

«888.] This universality is also its determinate sphere 
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of being. Having a being of its own, the universal 
is self-particularising, whilst it still remains self¬ 
identical. Hence the special mode of mental being is 
* fmnifestatim* The spirit is not some one mode or 
meaning which finds utterance or externality only in 
a form distinct from itself: it does not manifest or 
reveal somethings but its very mode and meaning is this 
revelation. And thus in its mere possibility Mind is at 
the same moment an infinite, ' absolute,' actuality. 

384.] Revelations taken to mean the revelation of the 
abstract Idea, is an unmediated transition to Nature 
which comes to be. As Mind is free, its manifestation 
is to set forth Nature as its world; but because it is 
reflection, it, in thus setting forth its world, at the 
same time presupposes the world as a nature indepen¬ 
dently existing. In the intellectual sphere to reveal 
is thus to create a world as its being—a being in 
which the mind procures the affirmation and truth of 
its freedom. 

The Absolute is Mind (Spirit)—this is the supreme 
definition of the Absolute. To find this definition and 
to grasp its meaning and burthen was, we may say, the 
ultimate purpose of all education and all philosophy: 
it was the point to which turned the impulse of all 
religion and science: and it is this impulse that must 
explain the history of the world. The word * Mind * 
(Spirit)—and some glimpse of its meaning—was found at 
an early period: and the spirituality of God is the lesson 
of Christianity. It remains for philosophy in its own 
element of intelligible unity to get hold of what was 
thus given as a mental image, and what Implicitly is the 
ultimate reality; and that problem is not genuinely, and 
by rational methods, solved so long as liberty and 
intelligible unity is not the theme and the soul of 
philosophy. 
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Subdivision. 

386.] The development of Mind (Spirit) is in three 
stages :— 

(i) In the form of self^relation: within it it has the idecd 
totality of the Idea—i.e. it has before it all that its 
notion contains: its being is to be self-contained and 
free. This is Mind Subjective. 

(a) In the form of reality', realised, i.e. in a world 
produced and to be produced by it: in this world 
freedom presents itself under the shape of necessity. 
This is Mind Objective. 

( 3 ) In that unity of mind as objectivity and of mind 
as ideality and concept, which essentially and actually 
is and for ever produces itself, mind in its absolute 
truth. This is Mind Absolute. 

386.] The two first parts of the doctrine of Mind 
embrace the finite mind. Mind is the infinite Idea: 
thus finitude here means the disproportion between the 
concept and the reality— but with the qualification that 
it is a shadow cast by the mind’s own light—a show or 
illusion which the mind implicitly imposes as a barrier 
to itself, in order, by its removal, actually to realise and 
become conscious of freedom as its very being, i. e. to 
be fully manifested. The several steps of this activity, 
on each of which, with their semblance of being, it is 
the function of the finite mind to linger, and through 
which it has to pass, are steps in its liberation. In the 
full truth of that liberation is given the identification of 
the three stages—finding a world presupposed before 
us, generating a world as our own creation, and gaining 
freedom from it and in it. To the infinite form of this 
truth the show purifies itself till it becomes a conscious¬ 
ness of it. 

4 rigid application of the category of finitude by 
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the abstract logician is chiefly seen in dealing with 
Mind and reason: it is held not a mere matter of strict 
logic, but treated also as a moral and religious concern, 
to adhere to the point of view of iinitude, and the wish 
to go further is reckoned a mark of audacity, if not of 
insanity, of thought. Whereas in fact such a modesty 
of thought, as treats the finite as something altogether 
fixed and absolute^ is the worst of virtues; and to stick 
to a post which has no sound ground in itself is the most 
unsound sort of theory. The category of finitude was 
at a much earlier period elucidated and explained at its 
.place in the Logic: an elucidation which, as in logic 
for the more specific though still simple thought-forms 
of finitude, so in the rest of philosophy for the concrete 
forms, has merely to show that the finite is not, i. e. is 
not the truth, but merely a transition and an emergence 
to something higher. This finitude of the spheres so 
far examined is the dialectic that makes a thing have 
its cessation by another and in another; but Spirit, the 
intelligent unity and the implicit Eternal, is itself just 
the consummation of that internal act by which nullity 
is nullified and vanity is made vain. And so, the 
modesty alluded to is a retention of this vanity—-the 
finite—in opposition to the true: it is itself therefore 
vanity. In the course of the mind’s development we 
shall see this vanity appear as wickedness at that turning- 
point at which mind has reached its extreme immersion 
in its subjectivity and its most central contradiction. 
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MIND SUBJECTIVE. 

387.] Mind, on the ideal stage of its development, is 
mind as cognitive : Cognition, however, being taken here 
not as a merely logical category of the Idea (§ 223 ), but 
in the sense appropriate to the concrete mind. 

Subjective mind is;— 

(A) Immediate or implicit: a soul—the Spirit in 
Nature—the object treated by Anthropology. 

(B) Mediate or explicit: still as identical reflection 
into itself and into other things: mind in correlation 
or particularisation: consciousness—the object treated 
by the Phenomenology of Mind. 

(C) Mind deflning itself in itself, as an independent 
subject—the object treated by Psychology. 

In the Soul is the awaking of Consciousness: Con¬ 
sciousness sets itself up as Reason, awaking at one 
bound to the sense of its rationality: and this Reason 
by its activity emancipates itself to objectivity and the 
consciousness of its intelligent unity. 

For an intelligible unity or principle of comprehension 
each modification it presents is an advance of develop¬ 
ment : and so in mind every character under which it 
appears is a stage in a process of specification and 
development, a step forward towards its goal, in order 
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to make itself into, and to realise in itself, what it 
implicitly is. Each step, again, is itself such a process, 
and its product is that what the mind was implicitly at 
the beginning (and so for the observer) it is for itself— 
for the special form, viz. which the mind has in that step. 
The ordinary method of psychology is to narrate what 
the mind or soul is, what happens to it, what it docs. 
The soul is presupposed as a ready-made agent, which 
displays such features as its acts and utterances, from 
which we can learn what it is, what sort of faculties and 
powers it possesses—all without being aware that the 
act and utterance of what the soul is really invests it 
with that character in our conception and makes it reach 
a higher stage of being than it explicitly had before. 

We must, however, distinguish and keep apart from 
the progress here studied what we call education and 
instruction. The sphere of education is the individuals 
only: and its aim is to bring the universal mind to exist 
in them. But in the philosophic theory of mind, mind 
is studied as self-instruction and self-education in very 
essence; and its acts and utterances are stages in the 
process which brings it forward to itself, links it in unity 
with itself, and so makes it actual mind. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

THE SOUI- 

388. J Spirit (Mind) came into being as the truth of 
Nature. But not merely is it, as such a result, to be 
held the true and real first of what went before : this 
becoming or transition bears in the sphere of the notion 
the special meaning of */reejudgment* Mind, thus come 
into being, means therefore that Nature in its own self 
realises its untruth and sets itself aside : it means that 
Mind presupposes itself no longer as the universality 
which in corporal individuality isalways self-externalised, 
but as a universality which in its concretion and totality 
is one and simple. At such a stage it is not yet mind, 
but soul. 

389. ] The soul is no separate immaterial entity. 
Wherever there is Nature, the soul is its universal 
immatcrialism, its simple ' ideal * life. Soul is the sub¬ 
stance or ' absolute' basis of all the particularising and 
individualising of mind: it is in the soul that mind 
finds the material on which its character is wrought, 
and the soul remains the pervading, identical ideality 
of it all. But as it is still conceived thus abstractly, the 
soul is only the sleep of mind—the passive vove of 
Aristotle, which is potentially all things. 

The question of the immateriality of the soul has no 
interest, except where, on the one hand, matter is 
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regarded as something true^ and mind conceived as a 
things on the other. But in modem times even the 
physicists have found matters grow thinner in their 
hands: they have come upon imponderable matters, like 
hea^ light, dtc., to which they might perhaps add space 
and time. These ‘ imponderables/ which have lost the 
property (peculiar to matter) of gravity and, in a sense, 
even the capacity of offering resistance, have still, how¬ 
ever, a sensible existence and outness of part to part; 
whereas the * vital* matter^ which may also be found 
enumerated among them, not merely lacks gravity, but 
even every other aspect of existence which might lead us 
to treat it as material. The fact is that in the Idea of 
Life the self-externalism of nature is impliettiy at an end: 
subjectivity is the very substance and conception of life 
—with this proviso, however, that its existence or objec¬ 
tivity is still at the same time forfeited to the sway of 
self-externalism. It is otherwise with Mind. There, in 
the intelligible unity which exists as freedom, as absolute 
negativity, and not as the immediate or natural individual, 
the object or tlie reality of the intelligible unity is the 
unity itself; and so the self-external ism, which is the 
fundamental feature of matter, has been completely 
dissipated and transmuted into universality, or the 
subjective ideality of the conceptual unity. Mind is the 
existent truth of matter—the truth that matter itself has 
no truth. 

A cognate question is that of the community of soul 
and body. This community (interdependence) was 
assumed as a /ac/, and the only problem was how to 
comprehend it. The usual answer, perhaps, was to call 
it an incomprehensible mystery; and, indeed, if we take 
them to be absolutely antithetical and absolutely 
independent, they are as impenetrable to each other as 
one piece of matter to another, each being supposed 
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to be found only in the pores of the other, i. e. where 
the other is not: whence Epicurus, when attributing to 
the gods a residence in the pores, was consistent in not 
imposing on them any connexion with the world. 
A somewhat different answer has been given by all 
philosophers since this relation came to be expressly 
discussed. Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, and 
Leibnitz have all indicated God as this nexus. They 
meant that the finitude of soul and matter were only 
ideal and unreal distinctions; and, so holding, these 
philosophers took God, not, as so often is done, merely as 
another word for the incomprehensible, but rather as the 
sole true identity of finite mind and matter. But either 
this identity, as in the case of Spinoza, is too abstract, 
or, as in the case of Leibnitz, though his Monad of 
monads brings things into being, it does so only by an 
act of judgment or choice. Hence, with Leibnitz, the 
result is a distinction between soul and the corporeal 
(or material), and the identity is only like the copula of 
a judgment, and does not rise or develop into system, 
into the absolute syllogism. 

800 .] The Soul is at first— 

(a) In its immediate natural mode—the natural soul, 
which only ts. 

(b) Secondly, it is a soul which feelsy as individualised, 
enters into correlation with its immediate being, and, in 
the modes of that being, retains an abstract independence. 

(c) Thirdly, its immediate being—or corporeity—is 
moulded into it, and with that corporeity it exists as 
actual soul. 


(a) The Physical Soul®, 

301 .] The soul universal, described, it may be, as an 
anima mundi, a world-soul, must not be fixed on that 
* ‘ Statudid^ ^cefe. 
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account as a single subject; it is rather the universal 
substance which has its actual truth only in individuals 
and single subjects. Thus, when it presents itself as 
a single soul, it is a single soul which is merely: its 
only modes are modes of natural life. These have, so 
to speak, behind its ideality a free existence: i.e. they 
are natural objects for consciousness, but objects to 
which the soul as such does not behave as to some* 
thing external. These features rather are physical 
qualities of which it finds itself possessed. 

(a) Physical Qualities'^, 

392.] While still a 'substance* (i.e. a physical soul) 
the mind (i) takes part in the general planetary life, 
feels the difference of climates, the changes of the 
seasons and the periods of the day, &c. This life of 
nature for the main shows itself only in occasional 
strain or disturbance of mental tone. 

In recent times a good deal has been said of the 
cosmical, sidereal, and telluric life of man. In such 
a sympathy with nature the animals essentially live: 
their specific characters and their particular phases of 
growth depend, in many cases completely, and always 
more or less, upon it. In the case of man these points 
of dependence lose importance, just in proportion to his 
civilisation, and the more his whole frame of soul is 
based upon a substructure of mental freedom. The 
histoiy of the world is not bound up with revolutions 
in the solar system, any more than the destinies of 
individuals with the positions of the planets. 

The difference of climate has a more solid and 
vigorous influence. But the response to the changes 
of the seasons and hours of the day is found only in 
faint changes of mood, which come expressly to the 

* tflatuxUdit CluaUtdtm. 
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fore only in morbid states (including insanity) and at 
periods when the self-conscious life suffers depression. 

In nations less intellectually emancipated, which 
therefore live more in harmony with nature, we find 
amid their superstitions and aberrations of imbecility 
a few real cases of such sympathy, and on that founda¬ 
tion what seems to be marvellous prophetic vision of 
coming conditions and of events arising therefrom. 
But as mental freedom gets a deeper hold, even these 
few and slight susceptibilities, based upon participation 
in the common life of nature, disappear. Animals and 
plants, on the contrary, remain for ever subject to such 
influences. 

893. ] { 2 ) According to the concrete differences of 
the terrestrial globe, the general planetary life of the 
nature-governed mind specialises itself and breaks up 
into the several nature-governed minds which, on the 
whole, give expression to the nature of the geographical 
continents and constitute the diversities of race. 

The contrast between the earth*s poles, the land 
towards the north pole being more aggregated and 
preponderant over sea, whereas in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere it runs out in sharp points, widely distant from 
each other, introduces into the differences of continents 
a further modification which Treviranus {Biology^ Part 
II) has exhibited in the case of the flora and fauna. 

894. ] This diversity descends into specialities, that 
may be termed local minds—shown in the outward 
modes of life and occupation, bodily structure and 
disposition, but still more in the inner tendency and 
capacity of the intellectual and moral character of the 
several peoples. 

Back to the very beginnings of national history we see 
the several nations each possessing a persistent type of 
its own. 
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305.] ( 3 ) The soul is further de^universalised into 
the individualised subject. But this subjectivity is here 
only considered as a differentiation and singling out of 
the modes which nature gives; we find it as the special 
temperament, talent, character, physiognomy, or other 
disposition and idiosyncrasy, of families or single 
individuals. 


(.3) Physical Alterations, 

306.] Taking the soul as an individual, we find its 
diversities, as alterations in it, the one permanent subject, 
and as stages in its development. As they are at once 
physical and mental diversities, a more concrete defini¬ 
tion or description of them would require us to antici¬ 
pate an acquaintance with the formed and matured 
mind. 

The (i) first of these is the natural lapse of the ages 
in man’s life. He begins with Childhood ^ mind wrapt up 
in itself. His next step is the fully-developed antithesis, 
the strain and struggle of a universality which is still 
subjective (as seen in ideals, fancies, hopes, ambitions) 
against his immediate individuality. And that indivi¬ 
duality marks both the world which, as it exists, fails to 
meet his ideal requirements, and the position of the 
individual himself, who is still short of independence 
and not fully equipped for the part he has to play 
{youth). Thirdly, we see man in his true relation to 
his environment, recognising the objective necessity 
and reasonableness of the world as he finds it,—a 
world no longer incomplete, but ablq in the work 
which it collectively achieves to afford the individual 
a place and a security for his performance. By his 
share in this collective work he first is really somebody, 
gaining an effective existence and an objective value 
{Manhood), Last of all comes the finishing touch to 

c 
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this unity with objectivity: a unity which, while on its 
realist side it passes into the inertia of deadening habit, 
on its idealist side gains freedom from the limited 
interests and entanglements of the outward present 
(Old Age). 

397.] ( 2 ) Next we find the individual subject to 
a real antithesis, leading it to seek and find itself in 
another individual. This—the sexual relation —on a 
physical basis, shows, on its one side, subjectivity 
remaining in an instinctive and emotional harmony of 
moral life and love, and not pushing these tendencies 
to an extreme universal phase, in purposes political, 
scientific or artistic; and on the other, shows an active 
half, where the individual is the vehicle of a struggle of 
universal and objective interests with the given condi¬ 
tions (both of his own existence and of that of the 
external world), carrying out these universal princi¬ 
ples into a unity with the world which is his own 
work. The sexual tie acquires its moral and spiritual 
significance and function in the family. 

898.1 ( 3 ) When the individuality, or self-centralised 
being, distinguishes itself from its mere being, this imme¬ 
diate judgment is the waking of the soul, which confronts 
its self-absorbed natural life, in the first instance, as one 
natural quality and state confronts another state, viz. 
sleep. —The waking is not merely for the observer, or 
externally distinct from the sleep : it is itself the judg¬ 
ment {^rimdxy partition) of the individual soul—which 
is self-existing only as it relates its self-existence to 
its mere existence, distinguishing itself from its still 
undifferentiated universality. The waking state includes 
generally all self-conscious and rational activity in which 
the mind realises its own distinct self.—Sleep is an 
invigoration of this activity—not as a merely negative 
*rest from it, but as a return back from the world of 
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specialisation, from dispersion into phases where it has 
grown hard and stiff,—a return into the general nature 
of subjectivity, which is the substance of those specialised 
energies and their absolute master. 

The distinction between sleep and waking is one of 
those posers, as they may be called, which are often 
addressed to philosophy :—Napoleon, e. g., on a visit to 
the University of Pavia, put this question to the class of 
ideology. The characterisation given in the section is 
abstract; it primarily treats waking merely as a natural 
fact, containing the mental element implicitc but not 
yet as invested with a special being of its own. If we are 
to speak n]^ore concretely of this distinction (in funda¬ 
mentals it remains the same\ we must take the self¬ 
existence of the individual soul in its higher aspects as 
the Ego of consciousness and as intelligent mind. The 
difficulty raised anent the distinction of the two states 
properly arises, only when we also take into account the 
dreams in sleep and describe these dreams, as well as 
the mental representations in the sober waking conscious¬ 
ness, under one and the same title of mental representa¬ 
tions. Thus superficially classified as states of mental 
representation the two coincide, because we have lost 
sight of the difference ; and in the case of any assign¬ 
able distinction of waking consciousness, we can always 
return to the trivial remark that all this is nothing more 
than mental idea. But the concrete theory of the 
waking soul in its realised being views it as conscious^ 
ness and intellect ; and the world of intelligent conscious¬ 
ness is something quite different from a picture of mere 
ideas and images. The latter are in the main only 
externally conjoined, in an unintelligent way, by the 
laws of the so-called Association of Ideas ; though here 
and there of course logical principles may also be 
operative. But in the waking state man behaves 
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essentially as a concrete ego, an ‘intelligence; and 
because of this intelligence his sense-perception stands 
before him as a concrete totality of features in which 
each member, each point, takes up its plate as at the 
same time determined through and with all the rest. 
Thus the facts embodied in his sensation are authenti¬ 
cated, not by his mere subjective representation and 
distinction of the facts as something external from the 
person, but by virtue of the concrete interconnexion in 
which each part stands with all parts of this complex. 
The waking state is the concrete consciousness of this 
mutual corroboration of each single factor of its content 
by all the others in the picture as perceived. The 
consciousness of this interdependence need not be 
explicit and distinct. Still this general setting to all 
sensations is implicitly present in the concrete feeling 
of self.—In order to see the difference of dreaming and 
waking we need only keep in view the Kantian distinction 
between subjectivity and objectivity of mental representa¬ 
tion (the latter depending upon determination through 
categories): remembering, as already noted, that what 
is actually present in mind need not be therefore 
explicitly realised in consciousness, just as little as the 
exaltation of the intellectual sense to God need stand 
before consciousness in the shape of proofs of God’s 
existence, although, as before explained, these proofs 
only serve to express the net worth and content of that 
feeling. 

(y) Sensibility'^, 

308 .] Sleep and waking are, primarily, it is true, not 
mere alterations, but alternating conditions (a pro¬ 
gression in infinitum). This is their formal and 
negative relationship: but in it the affirmative relation- 

^ Qtii))iinbun0. 
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ship is also involved. In the self-certified existence of 
waking soul its mere existence is implicit as an ' ideal * 
factor: the features which make up its sleeping nature, 
where they are implicitly as in their substance, are 
found by the waking soul, in its own self, and, be it 
noted, for itself. The fact that these particulars, though 
as a mode of mind they are distinguished from the 
self-identity of our self-centred being, are yet simply 
contained in its simplicity, is what we call sensibility. 

400.] Sensibility (feeling) is the form of the dull 
stirring, the inarticulate breathing, of the spirit through 
its unconscious and unintelligent individuality, where 
every definite feature is still ^immediate,*—neither 
specially developed in its content nor set in distinction 
as objective to subject, but treated as belonging to its 
most special, its natural peculiarity. The content of 
sensation is thus limited and transient, belonging as it 
does to natural, immediate being,—to what is therefore 
qualitative and finite. 

Everything is in sensation (feeling): if you will, every¬ 
thing that emerges in conscious intelligence and in 
reason has its source and origin in sensation; for 
source and origin just means the first immediate 
manner in which a thing appears. Let it not be 
enough to have principles and religion only in the 
head: they must also be in the heart, in the feeling. 
What we merely have in the head is in consciousness, 
in a general way: the facts of it are objective—set over 
against consciousness, so that as it is put in me (my 
abstract ego) it can also be kept away ^nd apart from 
me (from my concrete subjectivity). But if put in 
the feeling, the fact is a mode of my individuality, 
however crude that individuality be in such a form: it 
is thus treated as my very own. My own is something 
inseparate from the actual concrete self: and this 
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immediate unity of the soul with its underlying self 
in all its definite content is just this inseparability; 
which however yet falls short of the ego of developed 
consciousness, and still more of the freedom of rational 
mind-life. It is with a quite different intensity and 
permanency that the will, the conscience, and the 
character, are our very own, than can ever be true of 
feeling and of the group of feelings (the heart): and 
this we need no philosophy to tell us. No doubt it is 
correct to say that above everything the heart must 
be good. But feeling and heart is not the form by 
which anything is legitimated as religious, moral, true, 
just, &c., and an appeal to heart and feeling either means 
nothing or means something bad. This should hardly 
need enforcing. Can any experience be more trite than 
that feelings and hearts arc also bad, evil, godless, mean, 
&c. ? That the heart is the source only of such feelings 
is stated in the words: * From the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murder, adultery, fornication, blasphemy, &c.* 
In such times when ‘scientific* theology and philosophy 
make the heart and feeling the criterion of what is good, 
moral, and religious, it is necessary to remind them 
of these trite experiences; just as it is nowadays 
necessary to repeat that thinking is the characteristic 
property by which man is distinguished from the beasts, 
and that he has feeling in common with them. 

401.] What the sentient soul finds within it is, on 
one hand, the naturally immediate, as ' ideally' in it and 
made its own. On the other hand and conversely, what 
originally belongs to the central individuality (which as 
further deepened and enlarged is the conscious ego and 
free mind) get the features of the natural corporeity, and 
is so felt. In this way we have two spheres of feeling, 
pne, where what at first is a corporeal affection (e.g. 
of the eye or of any bodily part whatever) is made 
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feeling (sensation) by being driven inward, memorised 
in the soul’s self-centred part. Another, where affections 
originating in the mind and belonging to it, are in 
order to be felt, and to be as if found, invested with 
corporeity. Thus the mode or affection gets a place in 
the subject: it is felt in the soul. The detailed specifica¬ 
tion of the former branch of sensibility is seen in the 
system of the senses. But the other or inwardly origi¬ 
nated modes of feeling no less necessarily systematise 
themselves; and their corporisation, as put in the living 
and concretely developed natural being, works itself out, 
following the special character of the mental mode, in 
a special system of bodily organs. 

Sensibility in general is the healthy fellowship of the 
individual mind in the life of its bodily part. The senses 
form the simple system of corporeity specified, (fl) The 
* ideal * side of physical things breaks up into two— 
because in it, as immediate and not yet subjective 
ideality, distinction appears as mere variety—the senses 
of definite § 287—and of sounds § 300. The ‘ real * 
aspect similarly is with its difference double: (^) the 
senses of smell and taste, §§ 321, 322; (r) the sense 
of solid reality, of heavy matter, of heat and shape. 
Around the centre of the sentient individuality these 
specifications arrange themselves more simply than when 
they are developed in the natural corporeity. 

The system by which the internal sensation comes to 
give itself specific bodily forms would deserve to be 
treated in detail in a peculiar science—a 
logy. Somewhat pointing to such a system is implied 
in the feeling of the appropriateness or inappropriateness 
of an immediate sensation to the persistent tone of 
internal sensibility (the pleasant and unpleasant): as also 
in the distinct parallelism which underlies the symbolical 
employment of sensations, e. g. of colours, tones, smells. 
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But the most interesting side of a psychical physiology 
would lie in studying not the mere sympathy, but more 
definitely the bodily form adopted by certain mental 
modifications, especially the passions or emotions. We 
should have, e.g., to explain the line of connexion by which 
anger and courage are felt in the breast, the blood, the 
' irritable * system, just as thinking and mental occupa* 
tion are felt in the head, the centre of the ^sensible* 
system. We should want a more satisfactory explana¬ 
tion than hitherto of the most familiar connexions by 
which tears, and voice in general, with its varieties of 
language, laughter, sighs, with many other specialisa¬ 
tions lying in the line of pathognomy and physiognomy, 
are formed from their mental source. In physiology 
the viscera and the organs are treated merely as parts 
subservient to the animal organism; but they form at 
the same time a physical system for the expression of 
mental states, and in this way they get quite another 
interpretation. 

402 .] Sensations, just because they are immediate 
and are found existing, are single and transient aspects 
of psychic life,—alterations in the substantiality of the 
soul, set in its self-centred life, with which that substance 
is one. But this self-centred being is not merely 
a formal factor of sensation; the soul is virtually 
a reflected totality of sensations—it feels in itself the 
total substantiality which it virtually is—it is a soul 
which feels. 

In the usage of ordinary language, sensation and 
feeling are not clearly distinguished: still we do 
not speak of the sensation,—but of the feeling (sense) 
of right, of self; sentimentality (sensibility) is connected 
with sensation: we may therefore say sensation empha¬ 
sises rather the side of passivity—the fact that we 
find ourselves feeling, i. e. the immediacy of mode in 
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feeling—whereas feeling at the same time rather notes 
the fact that it is we ourselves who feel. 

(b) The Feelii$g Soul.—(Soul as Sentiency.)‘ 

408.] The feeling or sentient individual is the simple 
'ideality * or subjective side of sensation. What it has 
to do, therefore, is to raise its substantiality, its merely 
virtual filling*up, to the character of subjectivity, to take 
possession of it, to realise its mastery over its own. 
As sentient, the soul is no longer a mere natural, but 
an inward, individuality: the individuality which in the 
merely substantial totality was only formal to it has to 
be liberated and made independent. 

Nowhere so much as in the case of the soul (and 
still more of the mind) if we are to understand it, must 
that feature of 'ideality ’ be kept in view, which represents 
it as the negation of the real, but a negation, where the 
real is put past, virtually retained, although it does not 
exist The feature is one with which we are familiar in 
regard to our mental ideas or to memory. Every 
individual is an infinite treasury of sensations, ideas, 
acquired lore, thoughts, &c.; and yet the ego is one 
and uncompounded, a deep featureless characterless 
mine, in which all this is stored up, without existing. 
It is only when 1 call to mind an idea, that I bring 
it out of that interior to existence before consciousness. 
Sometimes, in sickness, ideas and information, supposed 
to have been forgotten years ago, because for so long 
they had not been brought into consciousness, once 
more come to light. They were not in our possession, 
nor by such reproduction as occurs in sickness do they 
for the future come into our possession; and yet they 
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are formed from their mental source. In physiology 
the viscera and the organs are treated merely as parts 
subservient to the animal organism; but they form at 
the same time a physical system for the expression of 
mental states, and in this way they get quite another 
interpretation. 

402.] Sensations, just because they are immediate 
and are found existing, are single and transient aspects 
of psychic life,—alterations in the substantiality of the 
soul, set in its self-centred life, with which that substance 
is one. But this self-centred being is not merely 
a formal factor of sensation: the soul is virtually 
a reflected totality of sensations—it feels in itself the 
total substantiality which it virtually is—it is a soul 
which feels. 

In the usage of ordinal^ language, sensation and 
feeling are not clearly distinguished; still we do 
not speak of the sensation,—but of the feeling (sense) 
of right, of self; sentimentality (sensibility) is connected 
with sensation: we may therefore say sensation empha¬ 
sises rather the side of passivity—the fact that we 
^nd ourselves feeling, i. e. the immediacy of mode in 
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feeling—whereas feeling at the same time rather notes 
the fact that it is toe ourselves who feel. 

ip) The FsELiitG Soul.—(Soul as Sentiency.)* 

408.] The feeling or sentient individual is the simple 
'ideality * or subjective side of sensation. What it has 
to do, therefore, is to raise its substantiality, its merely 
virtual filling-up, to the character of subjectivity, to take 
possession of it, to realise its mastery over its own. 
As sentient, the soul is no longer a mere natural, but 
an inward, individuality: the individuality which in the 
merely substantial totality was only formal to it has to 
be liberated and made independent. 

Nowhere so much as in the case of the soul (and 
still more of the mind) if we are to understand it, must 
that feature of 'ideality* be kept in view, which represents 
it as the negation of the real, but a negation, where the 
real is put past, virtually retained, although it does not 
exist. The feature is one with which we are familiar in 
regard to our mental ideas or to memory. , Every 
individual is an infinite treasury of sensations, ideas, 
acquired lore, thoughts, &c.; and yet the ego is one 
and uncompounded, a deep featureless characterless 
mine, in which all this is stored up, without existing. 
It is only when I call to mind an idea, that I bring 
it out of that interior to existence before consciousness. 
Sometimes, in sickness, ideas and information, supposed 
to have been forgotten years ago, because for so long 
they had not been brought into consciousness, once 
more come to light. They were not in our possession, 
nor by such reproduction as occurs in sickness do they 
for the future come into our possession; and yet they 
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were in us and continue to be in us still. Thus a person 
can never know how much of things he once learned he 
really has in him, should he have once forgotten them: 
they belong not to his actuality or subjectivity as such, 
but only to his implicit self. And under all the super¬ 
structure of specialised and instrumental consciousness 
that may subsequently be added to it, the individuality 
always remains this single-souled inner life. At the 
present stage this singleness is, primarily, to be defined as 
one of feeling—as embracing the corporeal in itself: thus 
denying the view that this body is something material, 
with parts outside parts and outside the soul. Just as 
the number and variety of mental representations is no 
argument for an extended and real multeity in the ego ; 
so the * real * outness of parts in the body has no truth 
for the sentient soul. As sentient, the soul is charac¬ 
terised as immediate, and so as natural and corporeal: 
but the outness of parts and sensible multiplicity of this 
corporeal counts for the soul (as it counts for the 
intelligible unity) not as anything real, and therefore 
not as a barrier: the soul is this intelligible unity 
in existencef—the existent speculative principle. Thus 
in the body it is one simple, omnipresent unity. 
As to the representative faculty the body is but one 
representation, and the infinite variety of its material 
structure and organisation is reduced to the simplicity of 
one definite conception: so in the sentient soul, the 
corporeity, and all that outness of parts to parts which 
belongs to it, is reduced to ideality (the truth of the 
natural multiplicity). The soul is virtually the totality 
of nature: as an individual soul it is a monad: it is 
itself the explicitly put totality of its particular world,— 
that world being included in it and filling it up; and to 
that world it stands but as to itself. 

« 404.] As individual^ the soul is exclusive and always 
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exclusive: any difference there is, it brings within 
itself. What is differentiated from it is as yet no 
external object (as in consciousness), but only the 
aspects of its own sentient totality, &c. In this partition 
(judgment) of itself it is always subject: its object is its 
substance, which is at the same time its predicate. This 
substance is still the content of its natural life, but 
turned into the content of the individual sensation-laden 
soul; yet as the soul is in that content still particular, 
the content is its particular world, so far as that is, in 
an implicit mode, included in the ideality of the 
subject. 

By itself, this stage of mind is the stage of its dark¬ 
ness : its features are not developed to conscious and 
intelligent content: so far it is formal and only formal. 
It acquires a peculiar interest in cases where it is as 
Si form and appears as a special state of mind (§ 350 ), to 
which the soul, which has already advanced to con¬ 
sciousness and intelligence, may again sink down. 
But when a truer phase of mind thus exists in a more 
subordinate and abstract one, it implies a want of 
adaptation, which is disease. In the present stage we 
must treat, first, of the abstract psychical modifications 
by themselves, secondly, as morbid states of mind: 
the latter being only explicable by means of the 
former. 

(a) The Feeling Soul in its Immediacy, 

405.] (aa) Though the sensitive individuality is 
undoubtedly a monadic individual, ^it is because 
immediate, not yet as its self not a true subject 
reflected into itself, and is therefore passive. Hence 
the individuality of its true self is a different subject 
from it—a subject which may even exist as another 
individual. By the self-hood of the latter it—a sub- 
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Stance, which is only a non-independent predicate—is 
then set in vibration and controlled without the least 
resistance on its part. This other subject by which it 
is so controlled may be called its genius. 

In the ordinary course of nature this is the condition 
of the child in its mother's womba condition neither 
merely bodily nor merely mental, but psychical—a 
correlation of soul to soul. Here are two individuals, 
yet in undivided psychic unity: the one as yet no self^ 
as yet nothing impenetrable, incapable of resistance: 
the other is its actuating subject, the single self of the 
two. The mother is the genius of the child; for by 
genius we commonly mean the total mental self-hood, 
as it has existence of its own, and constitutes the 
subjective substantiality of some one else who is only 
externally treated as an individual and has only a nominal 
independence. The underlying essence of the genius 
is the sum total of existence, of life, and of character, not 
as a mere possibility, or capacity, or virtuality, but as 
efficiency and realised activity, as concrete subjectivity. 

If we look only to the spatial and material aspects of 
the child's existence as an embryo in its special in¬ 
teguments, and as connected with the mother by means 
of umbilical cord, placenta, &c., all that is presented 
to the senses and reflection are certain anatomical 
and physiological facts—externalities and instrumen¬ 
talities in the sensible and material which are insigni¬ 
ficant as regards the main point, the psychical relation¬ 
ship. What ought to be noted as regards this psychical 
tie are not merely the striking effects communicated 
to and stamped upon the child by violent emotions, 
injuries, &c. of the mother, but the whole psychical 
judgment (partition) of the underlying nature, by which 
the female (like the monocotyledons among vegetables) 
cth suffer disruption in twain, so that the child has not 
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merely got communicated to it, but has originally 
received morbid dispositions as well as other pre*dis- 
positions of shape, temper, character, talent, idiosyn¬ 
crasies, &c. 

Sporadic examples and traces of this magic tie appear 
elsewhere in the range of self-possessed conscious life, 
say between friends, especially female friends with 
delicate nerves (a tie which may go so far as to show 
'magnetic’ phenomena), between husband and wife 
and between members of the same family. 

The total sensitivity has its self here in a separate 
subjectivity, which, in the case cited of this sentient 
life in the ordinary course of nature, is visibly present 
as another and a different individual. But this sensitive 
totality is meant to elevate its self-hood out of itself to 
subjectivity in one and the same individual: which 
is then its indwelling consciousness, self-possessed, 
intelligent, and reasonable. For such a consciousness 
the merely sentient life serves as an underlying and 
only implicitly existent material; and the self-possessed 
subjectivity is the rational, self-conscious, controlling 
genius thereof. But this sensitive nucleus includes not 
merely the purely unconscious, congenital disposition 
and temperament, but within its enveloping simplicity 
it acquires and retains also (in habit, as to which 
see later) all further ties and essential relationships, 
fortunes, principles—everything in short belonging to 
the character, and in whose elaboration self-conscious 
activity has most effectively participated. The sensi¬ 
tivity is thus a soul in which the whole mental life is 
condensed. The total individual under this concentrated 
i^pect is distinct from the existing and actual play of 
his consciousness, his secular ideas, developed interests, 
inclinations, &c. As contrasted with this looser aggregate 
of means and methods the more intensive form of 
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individuality is termed the genius, whose decision is 
ultimate whatever may be the show of reasons, intentions, 
means, of which the more public consciousness is so 
liberal. This concentrated individuality also reveals 
itself under the aspect of what is called the heart and 
soul of feeling. A man is said to be heartless and 
unfeeling when he looks at things with self-possession 
and acts according to his permanent purposes, be they 
great substantial aims or petty and unjust interests: a 
good-hearted man, on the other hand, means rather one 
who is at the mercy of his individual sentiment, even 
when it is of narrow range and is wholly made up 
of particularities. Of such good nature or goodness 
of heart it may be said that it is less the genius itself 
than the indulgere genio. 

400.J (/S/9) The sensitive life, when it becomes a 
form or state of the self-conscious, educated, self- 
possessed human being is a disease. The individual 
in such a morbid state stands in direct contact 
with the concrete contents of his own self, whilst he 
keeps his self-possessed consciousness of self and of 
the causal order of things apart as a distinct state of 
mind. This morbid condition is seen in magnetic 
somnambulism and cognate states. 

In this summary encyclopaedic account it is impossible 
to supply a demonstration of what the paragraph states 
as the nature of the remarkable condition produced 
chiefly by animal magnetism—to show, in other words, 
that it is in harmony with the facts. To that end the 
phenomena, so complex in their nature and so very 
different one from another, would have first of all to be 
brought under their general points of view. The facts, 
it might seem, first of all call for verification. But such 
a verification would, it must be added, be superfluous 
Tor those on whose account it was called for: for they 
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facilitate the inquiry for themselves by declaring the 
narratives—infinitely numerous though they be and 
accredited by the education and character of the 
witnesses—to be mere deception and imposture. The 
a priori conceptions of these inquirers are so rooted 
that no testimony can avail against them, and they have 
even denied what they had seen with their own eyes. 
In order to believe in this department even what one 
sees with these eyes, and still more to understand it, 
the first requisite is not to be in bondage to the hard 
and fast categories of the practical intellect. The chief 
points on which the discussion turns may here be 
given: 

(a) To the concrete existence of the individual belongs 
the aggregate of his fundamental interests, both the 
essential and the particular empirical ties which connect 
him with other men and the world at large. This 
totality forms his actuality, in the sense that it lies in 
fact immanent in him; it has already been called his 
genius. This genius is not the free mind which wills 
and thinks: the form of sensitivity, in which the 
individual here appears immersed, is, on the contrary, 
a surrender of his self-possessed intelligent existence. 
The first conclusion to which these considerations lead, 
with reference to the contents of consciousness in the 
somnambulist stage, is that it is only the range of his 
individually moulded world (of his private interests and 
narrow relationships) which appear there. Scientific 
theories and philosophic conceptions or general truths 
require a different soil,—require an iotelligence which 
has risen out of the inarticulate mass of mere sensitivity 
to free consciousness. It is foolish therefore to expect 
revelations about the higher ideas from the somnambulist 
state. 

ifi) Where a human being’s senses and intellect are 
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sound, he is fully and intelligently alive to that reality 
of his which gives concrete filling to his individuality: 
but he is awake to it in the form of interconnexion 
between himself and the features of that reality conceived 
as an external and a separate world, and he is aware that 
this world is in itself also a complex of interconnexions 
of a practically intelligible kind. In his subjective 
ideas and plans he has also before him this causally 
connected scheme of things he calls his world and 
the series of means which bring his ideas and his 
purposes into adjustment with the objective existences, 
which are also means and ends to each other. At the 
same time, this world which is outside him has its 
threads in him to such a degree that it is these threads 
which make him what he really is: he too would become 
extinct if these externalities were to disappear, unless 
by the aid of religion, subjective reason, and character, 
he is in a remarkable degree self-supporting and inde¬ 
pendent of them. But, then, in the latter case he is less 
susceptible of the psychical state here spoken of.—As 
an illustration of that identity with the surroundings 
may be noted the effect produced by the death of 
beloved relatives, friends, &c. on those left behind, so 
that the one dies or pines away with the loss of the 
other. (Thus Cato, after the downfall of the Roman 
republic, could live no longer: his inner reality was 
neither wider than higher than it.) Compare home¬ 
sickness, and the like. 

(y) But when all that occupies the waking conscious¬ 
ness, the world outside it and its relationship to that 
world is under a veil, and the soul is thus sunk in sleep 
(in magnetic sleep, in catalepsy, and other diseases, 
e.g. those connected with female development, or at the 
^approach of death, &c.), then that immanent actuality 
of the individual remains the same substantial total 
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as before, but now as a purely sensitive life with an 
inward vision and an inward consciousness. And because 
it is the adult, formed, and developed consciousness which 
is degraded into this state of sensitivity, it retains along 
with its content a certain nominal selfhood, a formal 
vision and awareness, which however does not go so far 
as the conscious judgment or discernment by which its 
contents, when it is healthy and awake, exist for it as 
an outward objectivity. The individual is thus a monad 
which is inwardly aware of its actuality—a genius which 
beholds itself. The characteristic point in such know¬ 
ledge is that the very same facts (which for the healthy 
consciousness are an objective practical reality, and to 
know which, in its sober moods, it needs the intelligent 
chain of means and conditions in all their real expansion) 
are now immediately known and perceived in this imma¬ 
nence. This perception is a sort of clairvoyance ; for it is 
a consciousness living in the undivided substantiality of 
the genius, and finding itself in the very heart of the 
interconnexion, and so can dispense with the series of 
conditions, external one to another, which lead up to 
the result,—conditions which cool reflection has in 
succession to traverse and in so doing feels the limits 
of its own individual externality. But such clairvoyance 
—^just because its dim and turbid vision does not 
present the facts in a rational interconnexion—is for 
that very reason at tl\e mercy of every private contingency 
of feeling and fancy, &c.—not to mention that foreign 
suggestions (see later) intrude into its vision. It is thus 
impossible to make out whether what ^he clairvoyants 
really see preponderates over what they deceive them¬ 
selves in.—But it is absurd to treat this visionary state 
as a sublime mental phase and as a truer state, capable 
of conveying general truths \ 

* Plato had a better idea of the relation of prophecy generally to 

D 
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(d) An essential feature of this sensitivity, with its 
absence of intelligent and volitional personality, is this, 
that it is a state of passivity, like that of the child in the 
womb. The patient in this condition is accordingly 
made, and continues to be, subject to the power of 
another person, the magnetiser; so that when the two 
are thus in psychical rapport, the selfless individual, 
not really a ‘person,* has for his subjective,consciousness 
the consciousness of the other. This latter self-possessed 
individual is thus the effective subjective soul of the 
former, and the genius which may even supply him 
with a train of ideas. That the somnambulist perceives 
in himself tastes and smells which are present in the 
person with whom he stands m rapport, and that he is 
aware of the other inner ideas and present perceptions 
of the latter as if they were his own, shows the 
substantial identity which the soul (which even in 
its concreteness is also truly immaterial) is capable of 
holding with another. When the substance of both is 
thus made one, there is only one subjectivity of 
consciousness: the patient has a sort of individuality, 
but it is empty, not on the spot, not actual: and this 
nominal self accordingly derives its whole stock of ideas 

the state of sober consciousness than many modems, who supposed 
that the Platonic language on the subject of enthusiasm authorised 
their belief in the sublimity of the revelations of somnambulistic 
vision. Plato says in the Timaeus (p. 71 ), ‘ The author of our 
being so ordered our inferior parts that they too might obtain a 
measure of truth, and in the liver placed their oracle (the power of 
divination by dreams). And herein is a proof that God has given 
the art of divination, not to the wisdom, but, to the foolishness of man; 
for no man when in his wits attains prophetic truth and inspiration; 
but when he receives the inspired word, either his intelligence is 
enthralled by sleep, or he is demented by some distemper or posseS' 
sion (enthusiasm).’ Plato very correctly notes not merely the bodily 
conditions on which such visionary knowledge depends, and the 
possibility of the truth of the dreams, but also the inferiority of 
them to the reasonable frame of mind. 
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from the sensations and ideas of the other, in whom it 
sees, smells, tastes, reads, and hears. It is further to 
be noted on this point that the somnambulist is thus 
brought into rapport with two genii and a twofold set of 
ideas, his own and that of the magnetiser. But it is 
impossible to say precisely which sensations and which 
visions he, in this nominal perception, receives, beholds 
and brings to knowledge from his own inward self, and 
which from the suggestions of the person with whom 
he stands in relation. This uncertainty may be the 
source of many deceptions, and accounts among other 
things for the diversity that inevitably shows itself 
among soinnambulists from different countries and 
under rapport with persons of different education, as 
regards their views on morbid states and the methods 
of cure, or medicines for them, as well as on scientific 
and intellectual topics. 

(e) As in this sensitive substantiality there is no con¬ 
trast to external objectivity, so within itself the subject 
is so entirely one that all varieties of sensation 
have disappeared, and hence, when the activity of the 
sense-organs is asleep, the ‘common sense,’ or ‘general 
feeling ’ specifies itself to several functions; one sees 
and hears with the fingers, and especially with the pit of 
the stomach, &c. 

To comprehend a thing means in the language of 
practical intelligence to be able to trace the series of 
means intervening between a phenomenon and some 
other existence on which it depends,—to discover what 
is called the ordinary course of nature; in compliance 
with the laws and relations of the intellect, e. g. causality, 
reasons, &c. The purely sensitive life, on the contrary, 
even when it retains that mere nominal consciousness, 
as in the morbid state alluded to, is just this form of 
immediacy, without any distinctions between subjective 

D 2 
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and objective, between intelligent personality and objec¬ 
tive world, and without the aforementioned finite ties 
between them. Hence to understand this intimate con¬ 
junction, which, though all-embracing, is without any 
definite points of attachment, is impossible, so long as 
we assume independent personalities, independent one 
of another and of the objective world which is their 
content—so long as we assume the absolute spatial and 
material externality of one part of being to another. 

(/S) Self-feeling (Sense of Self) 

407. ] (na) The sensitive totality is, in its capacity of 
individual, essentially the tendency to distinguish itself 
in itself, and to wake up to the judgment in itself^ in 
virtue of which it has particular feelings and stands as 
a subject in respect of these aspects of itself. The sub¬ 
ject as such gives these feelings a place as its own in 
itself. In these private and personal sensations it is 
immersed, and at the same time, because of the * ideality' 
of the particulars, it combines itself in them with itself 
as a subjective unit. In this way it is selffeelingf and is 
so at the same time only in the particular feeling. 

408. J 0i3) In consequence of the immediacy, which 
still marks the self-feeling, i. e. in consequence of the 
element of corporeality which is still undetached from 
the mental life, and as the feeling too is itself particular 
and bound up with a special corporeal form, it follows 
that although the subject has been brought to acquire 
intelligent consciousness, it is still susceptible of disease, 
so far as to remain fast in a special phase of its self¬ 
feeling, unable to refine it to * ideality * and get the better 
of it. The fully-furnished self of intelligent conscious¬ 
ness is a conscious subject, which is consistent in itself 
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according to an order and behaviour which follows from 
its individual position and its connexion with the external 
world, which is no less a world of law. But when it is 
engrossed with a single phase of feeling, it fails to 
assign that phase its proper place and due subordination 
in the individual system of the world which a con¬ 
scious subject is. In this way the subject finds itself in 
contradiction between the totality systematised in its 
consciousness, and the single phase or fixed idea which 
is not reduced to its proper place and rank. This is 
Insanity or mental Derangement. 

In considering insanity we must, as in other cases, 
anticipate the full-grown and intelligent conscious sub¬ 
ject, which is at the same time the natural self of self- 
feeling. In such a phase the self can be liable to the 
contradiction between its own free subjectivity and 
a particularity which, instead of being * idealised * in the 
former, remains as a fixed element in self-feeling. Mind 
as such is free, and therefore not susceptible of this 
malady. But in older metaphysics mind was treated as 
a soul, as a thing; and it is only as a thing, i.e. as 
something natural and existent, that it is liable to 
insanity—the settled fixture of some finite element in it. 
Insanity is therefore a psychical disease, i. e. a disease 
of body and mind alike: the commencement may 
appear to start from one more than other, and so 
also may the cure. 

The self-possessed and healthy subject has an active 
and present consciousness of the ordered whole of his 
individual world, into the system of which he subsumes 
each special content of sensation, idea, desire, inclina¬ 
tion, &c., as it arises, so as to insert them in their 
proper place. He is the dominant genius over these 
particularities. Between this and insanity the difference 
is like that between waking and dreaming: only that in 
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insanity the dream falls within the waking limits, and 
so makes part of the actual self-feeling. Error and that 
sort of thing is a proposition consistently admitted to 
a place in the objective interconnexion of things. In 
the concrete, however, it is often difficult to say where 
it begins to become derangement. A violent, but ground¬ 
less and senseless outburst of hatred, &c., may, in 
contrast to a presupposed higher self-possession and 
stability of character, make its victim seem to be beside 
himself with frenzy. But the main point in derange¬ 
ment is the contradiction which a feeling with a fixed 
corporeal embodiment sets up against the whole mass of 
adjustments forming the concrete consciousness. The 
mind which is in a condition of mere beingf and where 
such being is not rendered fluid in its consciousness, is 
diseased. The contents which are set free in this rever¬ 
sion to mere nature are the self-seeking affections of the 
heart, such as vanity, pride, and the rest of the passions— 
fancies and hopes—merely personal love and hatred. 
When the influence of self-possession and of general 
principles, moral and theoretical, is relaxed, and ceases 
to keep the natural temper under lock and key, the 
earthly elements are set free—that evil which is always 
latent in the heart, because the heart as immediate is 
natural and selfish. It is the evil genius of man which 
gains the upper hand in insanity, but in distinction 
from and contrast to the better and more intelligent 
part, which is there also. Hence this state is mental 
derangement and distress. The right psychical treat¬ 
ment therefore keeps in view the truth that insanity is 
not an abstract loss of reason (neither in the point of 
intelligence nor of will and its responsibility), but only 
derangement, only a contradiction in a still subsisting 
reason;—just as physical disease is not an abstract 
i. e. mere and total, loss of health (if it were that, it 
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would be death), but a contradiction in it. This humane 
treatment, no less benevolent than reasonable (the 
services of Pinel towards which deserve the highest 
acknowledgment), presupposes the patient’s rationality, 
and in that assumption has the sound basis for dealing 
with him on this side—just as in the case of bodily 
disease the physician bases his treatment on the vitality 
which as such still contains health. 

(y) Habti', 

400.] Self-feeling, immersed in the detail of the feel¬ 
ings (in simple sensations, and also desires, instincts, 
passions, and their gratification), is undistinguished 
from them. But in the self there is latent a simple 
self-relation of ideality, a nominal universality (which 
is the truth of these details): and as so universal, 
the self is to be stamped upon, and made appear in, this 
life of feeling, yet so as to distinguish itself from the 
particular details, and be a realised universality. But 
this universality is not the full and sterling truth of the 
specific feelings and desires; what they specifically 
contain is as yet left out of account. And so too the 
particularity is, as now regarded, equally formal; it 
counts only as the particular being or immediacy of the 
soul in opposition to its equally formal and abstract 
realisation. This particular being of the soul is the 
factor of its corporeity; here we have it breaking with 
this corporeity, distinguishing it from itself,—itself 
a simple being,—and becoming the ‘ideal,* subjective 
substantiality of it,—just as in its latent notion (§ 359 ) 
it was the substance, and the mere substance, of it. 

But this abstract realisation of the soul in its corporeal 
vehicle is not yet the self—not the existence of the 
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universal which is for the universal. It is the cor- 
4 >oreity reduced to its mere ideality \ and so far only 
doe^ corporeity belong to the soul as such. That is 
to say, as space and time—the abstract one-outside- 
another, as, in short, empty space and empty time—are 
only subjective form—pure act of intuition; so that pure 
being (which through the supersession in it of the 
particularity of the corporeity, or of the immediate cor¬ 
poreity as such has realised itself) is mere intuition and 
no more, lacking consciousness, but the basis of con¬ 
sciousness. And consciousness it becomes, when the 
corporeity, of which it is the subjective substance, and 
which still continues to exist, and that as a barrier for 
it, has been absorbed by it, and it has been invested 
with the character of self-centred subject, 

410.] The soul’s making itself an abstract universal 
being, and reducing the particulars of feelings (and of 
consciousness) to a mere feature of its being is Habit. 
In this manner the soul has the contents in possession, 
and contains them in such manner that in these features 
it is not as sentient, nor does it stand in relationship 
with them as distinguishing itself from them, nor is 
absorbed in them, but has them and moves in them, 
without feeling or consciousness of the fact. The soul 
is freed from them, so far as it is not interested in or 
occupied with them: and whilst existing in these forms 
as its possession, it is at the same time open to be 
otherwise occupied and engaged—say with feeling and 
with mental consciousness in general. 

This process of building up the particular and cor¬ 
poreal expressions of feeling into the being of the soul 
appears as a repetition of them, and the generation of 
habit as practice. For, this being of the soul, if in 
respect of the natural particular phase it be called an 
abstract universality to which the former is transmuted, 
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is a reflexive universality (§ 175); i. e. the one and the 
same, that recurs in a series of units of sensation, is 
duced to unity, and this abstract unity expressly stated. 

Habit, like memory, is a difficult point in mental 
oi^nisation: habit is the mechanism of self-feeling, as 
memory is the mechanism of intelligence. Thematural 
qualities and alterations of age, sleep and waking, are 
* immediately * natural: habit, on the contrary,' is the 
mode of feeling (as well as intelligence, will, &c., so far 
as they belong to self-feeling) made into a natural and 
mechanical existence. Habit is rightly called a second 
nature; nature, because it is an immediate being of the 
soul; a second nature, because it is an immediacy 
created by the soul, impressing and moulding the cor¬ 
poreality which enters into the modes of feeling as such 
and into the representations and volitions so far as 
they have taken corporeal form (§ 401). 

In habit the human being's mode of existence is 
^natural,* and for that reason not free; but still free, so 
far as the merely natural phase of feeling is by habit 
reduced to a mere being of Ais, and he is no longer 
involuntarily attracted or repelled by it, and so no 
longer interested, occupied, or dependent in regard to 
it. The want of freedom in habit is partly merely 
formal, as habit merely attaches to the being of the soul; 
partly only relative, so far as it strictly speaking arises 
only in the case of bad habits, or so far as a habit is 
opposed by another purpose: whereas the habit of 
right and goodness is an embodiment of liberty. The 
main point about Habit is that by its means man gets 
emancipated from the feelings, even in being affected 
by them. The different forms of this may be described 
as follows: (a) The immediate feeling is negated and 
treated as indifferent. One who gets inured against 
external sensations (frost, heat, weariness of the limbs, 
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&c., sweet tastes, &c.), and who hardens the heart 
against misfortune, acquires a strength which consists 
in this, that although the frost, &c.—or the misfortune— 
is felt, the affection is deposed to a mere externality 
and immediacy; the universal psychical life keeps 
its own abstract independence in it, and the self¬ 
feeling as such, consciousness, reflection, and any other 
purposes and activity, are no longer bothered with it. 
(3) There is indifference towards the satisfaction: the 
desires and impulses are by the habit of their satisfaction 
deadened. This is the rational liberation from them; 
whereas monastic renunciation and forcible interference 
do not free from them, nor are they in conception 
rational. Of course in all this it is assumed that the 
impulses are kept as the finite modep they naturally 
are, and that they, like their satisfaction, are subordi¬ 
nated as partial factors to the reasonable will, (y) In 
habit regarded as aptitude^ or skill, not merely has the 
abstract psychical life to be kept intact per se, but it has 
to be imposed as a subjective aim, to be made a power 
in the bodily part, which is rendered subject and 
thoroughly pervious to it. Conceived as having the 
inward purpose of the subjective soul thus imposed upon 
it, the body is treated as an immediate externality and 
a barrier. Thus comes out the more decided rupture 
between the soul as simple self-concentration, and its 
earlier naturalness and immediacy; it has lost its 
original and immediate identity with the bodily nature, 
and as external has first to be reduced to that position. 
Specific feelings can only get bodily shape in a perfectly 
specific way (§ 401); and the immediate portion of body 
is a particular possibility for a specific aim (a particular 
aspect of its differentiated structure, a particular organ 
of its organic system). To mould such an aim in the 
organic body is to bring out and express the * ideality ’ 
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which is implicit in matter always, and especially so in 
the specific bodily part, and thus to enable the soul, 
under its volitional and conceptual characters, to exist 
as substance in its corporeity. In this way an aptitude 
shows the corporeity rendered completely pervious, 
made into an instrument, so that when the conception 
(e. g. a series of musical notes) is in me, then without 
resistance and with ease the body gives them correct 
utterance. 

The form of habit applies to all kinds and grades of 
mental action. The most external of them, i. e. the 
spatial direction of an individual, viz. his upright 
posture, has been by will made a habit—a position 
taken without adjustment and without consciousness— 
which continues to be an affair of his persistent will; 
for the man stands only because and in so far as he 
wills to stand, and only so long as he wills it without 
consciousness. Similarly our eyesight is the concrete 
habit which, without an express adjustment, combines 
in a single act the several modifications of sensation, 
consciousness, intuition, intelligence, &c., which make 
it up. Thinking, too, however free and active in its 
own pure element it becomes, no less requires habit 
and familiarity (this impromptuity or form of immediacy), 
by which it is the property of my single self where I can 
freely and in all directions range. It is through this 
habit that I come to realise my existence as a thinking 
being. Even here, in this spontaneity of self-centred 
thought, there is a partnership of soul and body (hence, 
want of habit and too-Iong-continue^ thinking cause 
headache); habit diminishes this feeling, by making 
the natural function an immediacy of the soul. Habit 
on an ampler scale, and carried out in the strictly 
intellectual range, is recollection and memory, whereof 
we shall speak later. 
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Habit is often spoken of disparagingly and called life¬ 
less, casual and particular. And it is true that the form 
of habit, like any other, is open to anything we chance 
to put into it; and it' is habit of living which brings on 
death, or, if quite abstract, is death itself: and yet habit 
is indispensable for the existence of all intellectual life 
in the individual, enabling the subject to be a concrete 
immediacy, an * ideality * of soul—enabling the matter . 
of consciousness, religious, moral, &c., to be his as this 
self, this soul, and no other, and be neither a mere 
latent possibility, nor a transient emotion or idea, nor 
an abstract inwardness, cut off from action and reality, 
but part and parcel of his being. In scientific studies 
of the soul and the mind, habit is usually passed over— 
either as something contemptible—or rather for the 
further reason that it is one of the most .difficult 
questions of psychology. 

[c) The Actual Soul. 

411 .] The Soul, when its corporeity has been moulded 
and made thoroughly its own, finds itself there a single 
subject; and the corporeity is an externality which stands 
as a predicate, in being related to which, it is related 
to itself. This externality, in other words, represents 
not itself, but the soul, of which it is the sign. In this 
identity of interior and exterior, the latter subject to the 
former, the soul is actual : in its corporeity it has its 
free shape, in which it feels itself and makes itsdf felt, * 
and which as the Soul's work of art has human patho¬ 
gnomic and physiognomi6^ expression. 

Under the head of human expression are included, 
e. g., the upright figure in general, and the formation of 
the limbs, especially the hand, as the absolute instrument. 
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of the mouth—laughter, weeping, &c., and the note of 
mentality diffused over the whole, which at once 
announces the body at the externality of a higher nature. 
This note is so slight, indefinite, and inexpressible a 
modification, because the figure in its externality is 
something immediate and natural, and can therefore 
only be an indefinite and quite imperfect sign for the 
mind, unable to represent it in its actual universality. 
Seen from the animal world, the hifihan figure is the 
supreme phase in which mind makes an appearance. 
But for the mind it is only its first appearance, while 
language is its perfect expression. And the human 
figure, though its proximate phase of existence, is at the 
same time in its physiognomic and pathognomic quality 
something contingent to it. To try to raise physiognomy 
and above all cranioscopy (phrenology) to the rank of 
sciences, was therefore one of the vainest fancies, still 
vainer than a signatura rerumf which supposed the 
shape of a plant to afford indication of its medicinal 
virtue. 

412 .] Implicitly the soul shows the untruth and 
unreality of matter; for the soul, in its concentrated 
self, cuts itself off frem its immediate being, placing the 
latter over against it as a corporeity incapable of offering 
resistance to its moulding influence. The soul, thus 
setting in opposition its being to its (conscious) self, 
absorbing it, and making it its own, has lost the meaning 
of mere soul, or the ^ immediacy * of mind. The actual 
' soul with its sensation and its concrete self-feeling 
turned into habit, has implicitly realised the * ideality ’ of 
its qualities; in this externality it has recollected and 
inwardised itself, and is infinite self-relation. This free 
universality thus made explicit shows the soul awaking 
to the higher stage of the ego, or abstract universality 
in so far as it is for the abstract universality. In this 
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way it gains the position of thinker and subject— 
specially a subject of the judgment in which the ego 
excludes from itself the sum total of its merely natural 
features as an object, a world external to it,—but with 
such respect to that object that in it it is immediately 
reflected into itself. Thus soul rises to become 
Consciousness. 
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PHENOMENOLOGY OF MIND. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

418.] Consciousness constitutes the reflected or cor¬ 
relational grade of mind; thegrade of mind SiSappearance. 
Ego is infinite self-relation of mind, but as subjective 
or as self-certainty. The immediate identity of the 
natural soul has been raised to this pure * ideal * self- 
identity ; and what the former contained is for this self- 
subsistent reflection set forth as an object. The pure 
abstract freedom of mind lets go from it its specific 
qualities,—the soul's natural life- to an equal freedom as 
an independent object. It is of this latter, as external to 
it, that the ego is in the first instance aware (conscious), 
and as suc|} it is Consciousness. Ego, as this absolute 
negativity, is implicitly the identity in the otherness: 
the ego is itself that other and stretches over the object 
(as if that object were implicitly cancelled)—it is one 
side of the relationship and the whole relationship— 
the light, which manifests itself and something else 
too. 

414.] The self-identity of the mind, thus first made 
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explicit as the Ego, is only its abstract formal identity. 
As soul it was under the phase of substaniuU univer¬ 
sality ; now, as subjective reflection in itself, it is referred 
to this substantiality as to its negative, something dark 
and beyond it. Hence consciousness, like reciprocal 
dependence in general, is the contradiction between the 
independence of the two sides and their identity in 
which they are merged into one. The mind as ego is 
essence) but since reality, in the sphere of essence, is 
represented as in immediate being and at the same time 
as Mdcal,* it is as consciousness only the appearance 
(phenomenon) of mind. 

416. J As the ego is by itself only a formal identity, 
the dialectical movement of its intelligible unity, i.e. the 
successive steps in further specification of consciousness, 
does not to it seem to be its own activity, but is implicit, 
and to the ego it seems an alteration of the object. 
Consciousness consequently appears differently modi¬ 
fied according to the difference of the given object; and 
the gradual specification of consciousness appears as a 
variation in the characteristics of its objects. Ego, the 
subject of consciousness, is thinking: the logical process 
of modifying the object is what is identical in subject 
and object, their absolute interdependence, what makes 
the object the subject’s own. 

The Kantian philosophy may be most accurately 
described as having viewed the mind as consciousness, 
and as containing the propositions only of di^henomeno- 
logy (not of a philosophy) of mind. The Ego Kant 
regards as reference to something away and beyond 
(which in its abstract description is termed the thing-at* 
itself); and it is only from this finite point of view that 
he treats both intellect and will. Though in the notion 
of a power of reflective judgment he touches upon the 
Idea of mind—a subject-objectivity, an intuitive intellect^ 
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and even the Idea of Nature, still this Idea is again 
deposed to an appearance, i. e. to a subjective maxim 
(§ 58 )* Reinhold may therefore be said to have correctly 
appreciated Kantism when he treated it as a theory of 
consciousness (under the name of * faculty of ideation ’). 
Fichte kept to the same point of view: his non-ego is only 
something set over against the ego, only defined as in con¬ 
sciousness : it is made no more than an infinite * shock,’ 
i. e. a thing-in-itself. Both systems therefore have clearly 
not reached the intelligible unity or the mind as it 
actually and essentially is, but only as it is in reference 
to something else. 

As against Spinozism, again, it is to be noted that the 
mind in the judgment by which it * constitutes ’ itself an 
ego (a free subject contrasted with its qualitative affection) 
has emerged from substance, and that the philosophy, 
which gives this judgment as the absolute characteristic 
of mind, has emerged from Spinozism. 

416. ] The aim of conscious mind is to make its 
appearance identical with its essence, to raise its self¬ 
certainty to truth. The existence of mind in the stage of 
consciousness is finite, because it is merely a nominal 
self-relation, or mere certainty. The object is only 
abstractly characterised as its ; in other words, in the 
object it is only as an abstract ego that the mind is 
reflected into itself: hence its existence there has still 
a content, which is not as its own. 

417. ] The grades of this elevation of certainty to 
truth are three in number: first (a) consciousness in 
general, with an object set against it; (6) self-conscious- 
nes^ for which ego is the object; (c) unity of conscious¬ 
ness and self-consciousness, where the mind sees itself 
embodied in the object and sees itself as implicitly 
and explicitly determinate, as Reason, the notion of 
mind. 

E 
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(a) Consciousness proper'. 

(o) Sensuous consciousness, 

418. ] Consciousness is, first, immediate consciousness, 
and its reference to the object accordingly the simple and 
underived certainty of it. The object similarly, being 
immediate, an existent, reflected in itself, is further 
characterised as immediately singular. This is sense- 
consciousness. 

Consciousness—as a case of correlation—comprises 
only the categories belonging to the abstract ego or 
formal thinking; and these it treats as features of the 
object (§ 415 ). Sense-consciousness therefore is aware 
of the object as an existent, a something, an existing 
thing, a singular, and so on. It appears as wealthiest 
in matter, but as poorest in thought. That wealth of 
matter is made out of sensations: they are the material 
of consciousness (§ 414 ), the substantial and qualitative, 
what the soul in its anthropological sphere is and finds 
in itself. This material the ego (the reflection of the 
soul in itself) separates from itself, and puts it first 
under the category of being. Spatial and temporal 
Singularness, here and now (the terms by which 
in the Phenomenology of the Mind (W. II. p. 73 ), 
I described the object of sense-consciousness) strictly 
belongs to intuition. At present the object is at first to 
be viewed only in its correlation to consciousnesSf i. e. 
a something external to it, and not yet as external on 
its own part, or as being beside and out of itself. 

419. ] The sensible as somewhat becomes an other : the 
reflection in itself of this somewhat, the thing, has many 
properties; and as a single (thing) in its immediacy has 
several predicates. The muchness of the sense-singular 

* SctDuitfeiii al8 : (a) {innli((e SetouStfciii, 
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thus becomes a breadth—a variety of relations, reflec- 
tional attributes, and universalities. These are logical 
terms introduced by the thinking principle, i. e. in this 
case by the Ego, to describe the sensible. But the Ego 
as itself apparent sees in all this characterisation 
a change in the object; and self-consciousness, so con¬ 
struing the object, is sense-perception. 

(j9) Sense-perception^, 

420. ] Consciousness, having passed beyond the 
sensibility, wants to take the object in its truth, not as 
merely immediate, but as mediated, reflected in itself, 
and universal. Such an object is a combination of 
sense qualities with attributes of wider range by which 
thought defines concrete relations and connexions. 
Hence the identity of consciousness with the object 
passes from the abstract identity of * I am sure * to the 
definite identity of * I know, and am aware.* 

The particular grade of consciousness on which 
Kantism conceives the mind is perception: which is also 
the general point of view taken by ordinary conscious¬ 
ness, and more or less by the sciences. The sensuous 
certitudes of single apperceptions or observations form 
the starting-point: these are supposed to be elevated to 
truth, by being regarded in their bearings, reflected 
upon, and on the lines of definite categories turned at 
the same time into something necessai^ and universal, 
viz. experiences, 

421. ] This conjunction of individual and universal is 
admixture—the individual remains at »the bottom hard 
and unaffected by the universal, to which however it is 
related. It is therefore a tissue of contradictions— 
between the single things of sense apperception, which 
form the alleged ground of general experience, and the 
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universality which has a higher claim to be the essence 
and ground—between the individuality of a thing which, 
taken in its concrete content, constitutes its inde¬ 
pendence and the various properties which, free from 
this negative link and from one another, are independent 
universal matters (§ 123 ). This contradiction of the 
finite which runs through all forms of the logical 
spheres turns out most concrete, when the somewhat is 
defined as object (§ 194 seqq.). 

(>) The IntellecO, 

422. ] The proximate truth of perception is that it is 
the object which is an appearance^ and that the object's 
reflection in self is on the contrary a self-subsistent 
inward and universal. The consciousness of such an 
object is intellect. This inward, as we called it, of the thing 
is on one hand the suppression of the multiplicity of 
the sensible, and, in that manner, an abstract identity: on 
the other hand, however, it also for that reason contains 
the multiplicity, but as an interior 'simple* difference, 
which remains self-identical in the vicissitudes of appear¬ 
ance. This simple difference is the realm of the laws of 
the phenomena—a copy of the phenomenon, but brought 
to rest and universality. 

423. ] The law, at first stating the mutual depen¬ 
dence of universal, permanent terms, has, in so far as 
its distinction is the inward one, its necessity on its own 
part; the one of the terms, as not externally different 
from the other, lies immediately in the other. But in 
this manner the interior distinction is, what it is in 
truth, the distinction on its own part, or the distinction 
which is none. With this new form-characteristic, on 
the whole, consciousness impliciAy vanishes: for con¬ 
sciousness as such implies the reciprocal independence 
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of subject and object. The ego in its judgment has . 
an object which is not distinct from it,—it has itself. 
Consciousness has passed into self-consciousness. 

(b) Self-consciousness *. 

424. ] Self-consciousness is the truth of consciousness: 
the latter is a consequence of the former, all conscious¬ 
ness of an other object being as a matter of fact also 
self-consciousness. The object is my idea: 1 am aware 
of the object as mine; and thus in it I am aware of me. 
The formula of self-consciousness is I = I;—abstract 
freedom, pure ideality.' In so far it lacks * reality’: 
for as it is its own object, there is strictly speaking no 
object, because there is no distinction between it and 
the object. 

425. ] Abstract self-consciousness is the first negation 
of consciousness, and for that reason it is burdened 
with an external object, or, nominally, with the nega¬ 
tion of it. Thus it is at the same time the antece¬ 
dent stage, consciousness: it is the contradiction of 
itself as self-consciousness and as consciousness. But 
the latter aspect and the negation in general is in I as I 
potentially suppressed; and hence as this certitude of 
self against the object it is the impulse to realise its 
implicit nature, by giving its abstract self-awareness 
content and objectivity, and in the other direction to 
free itself from its sensuousness, to set aside the given 
objectivity and identify it with itself. The two processes 
are one and the same, the identification, of its conscious¬ 
ness and self-consciousness. 

(a) Appetite or Instinctive Desire *. 

426. ] Self-consciousness, in its immediacy, is a singu¬ 
lar, and a desire (appetite),—the contradiction implied 
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in its abstraction which should yet be objective,—or 
in its immediacy which has the shape of an external 
object and should be subjective. The certitude of one’s 
self, which .issues from the suppression of mere con¬ 
sciousness, pronounces the object null: and the outlook 
of self-consciousness towards the object equally qualifies 
the abstract ideality of such self-consciousness as null. 

427 . ] Self-consciousness, therefore, knows itself im¬ 
plicit in the object, which in this outlook is conformable 
to the appetite. In the negation of the two one-sided 
moments by the ego’s own activity, this identity comes 
to be for the ego. To this activity the object, which 
implicitly and for self-consciousness is self-less, can 
make no resistance: the dialectic, implicit in it, towards 
self-suppression exists in this case as that activity of the 
ego. Thus while the given object is rendered subjective, 
the subjectivity divests itself of its one-sidedness and 
becomes objective to itself. 

428 . J The product of this process is the fast conjunc¬ 
tion of the ego with itself, its satisfaction realised, and 
itself made actual. On the external side it continues, in 
this return upon itself, primarily describable as an indi¬ 
vidual, and maintains itself as such; because its bearing 
upon the self-less object is purely negative, the latter, 
therefore, being merely consumed. Thus appetite in its 
satisfaction is always destructive, and in its content 
selfish: and as the satisfaction has only happened in 
the individual (and that is transient) the appetite is again 
generated in the very act of satisfaction. 

429 . ] But on the inner side, or implicitly, the sense 
of self which the ego gets in the satisfaction does not 
remain in abstract self-concentration or in mere indivi¬ 
duality; on the contrary,—as negation of immediacy 
and individuality the result involves a character of 
universality and of the identity of self-consciousness 
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with its object. The judgment or diremption of this 
self-consciousness is the consciousness of a *free * object, 
in which ego is aware of itself as an ego, which however 
is also still outside it. 

(/9) Self-consciousness RecogniHve'^, 

480. ] Here there is a self-consciousness for a self- 
consciousness, at first immediately as one of two things 
for another. In that other as ego 1 behold myself, 
and yet also an immediately existing object, another 
ego absolutely independent of me and opposed to me. 
(The suppression of the singleness of self-consciousness 
was only a first step in the suppression, and it merely 
led to the characterisation of it as particular.) This 
contradiction gives either self-consciousness the impulse 
to show itself as a free self, and to exist as such for 
the other:—the process of recognition. 

481. ] The process is a battle. I cannot be aware of 
me as myself in another individual, so long as I see in 
that other an other and an immediate existence; and 
I am consequently bent upon the suppression of this 
immediacy of his. But in like measure I cannot be 
recognised as immediate, except so far as I overcome 
the mere immediacy on my own part, and thus give 
existence to my freedom. But this immediacy is at the 
same time the corporeity of self-consciousness, in which 
as in its sign and tool the latter has its own sense of 
self and its being for others^ and the means for enter¬ 
ing into relation with them. 

482. ] The fight of recognition is a life and death 
.';;truggle: either self-consciousness imperils the other^s 
like, and incurs a like peril for its own—but only peril, 
for either is no less bent on maintaining his life, as the 
existence of his freedom. Thus the death of one. 
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though by the abstract, thefrefore rude, negation of 
immediacy, it, from one point of view, solves the con¬ 
tradiction, is yet, from the essential point of view (i. e. 
the outward and visible recognition), a new contradiction 
(for that recognition is at the same time undone by the 
other’s death) and a greater than the other. 

483. ] But because life is as requisite as liberty to the 
solution, the 6ght ends in the first instance as a one¬ 
sided negation with inequality. While the one comba¬ 
tant prefers life, retains his single self-consciousness, 
but surrenders his claim for recognition, the other holds 
fast to his self-assertion and is recognised by the former 
as his superior. Thus arises the status of master and 
slave. 

In the battle for recognition and the subjugation 
under a master, we see, on their phenomenal side, the 
emergence of man’s social life and the commencement 
of political union. Force, which is the basis of this 
phenomenon, is not on that account a basis of right, but 
only the necessary and legitimate factor in the passage 
from the state of self-consciousness sunk in appetite and 
selfish isolation into the state of universal self-conscious¬ 
ness. Force, then, is the external or phenomenal 
commencement of states, not their underlying and 
essential principle. 

484. ] This status, in the first place, implies common 
wants and common concern for their satisfaction, 
—for the means of mastery, the slave, must likewise 
be kept in life. In place of the rude destruction of the 
immediate object there ensues acquisition, preservation, 
and formation of it, as the instrumentality in which the 
two extremes of independence and non-independence are 
welded together. The form of universality thus arising 
in satisfying the want, creates a permanent means and 
a provision which takes care for and secures the future. 
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486.] But secondly, when we look to the distinction 
of the two, the master beholds in the slave and his servi¬ 
tude the supremacy of his single self-hood, and thsjt by 
the suppression of immediate self-hood, a suppression, 
however, which falls on another. This other, the 
slave, however, in the service of the master, works off 
his individualist self-will, overcomes the inner imme¬ 
diacy of appetite, and in this divestment of self and in 

* the fear of his lord * makes ‘ the beginning of wisdom * 
—the passage to universal self-consciousness. 

(y) Universal Self-consciousness, 

486. Universal self-consciousness is the affirmative 
awareness of self in an other self: each self as a free 
individuality has his own ‘ absolute * independence, yet 
in virtue of the negation of its immediacy or appetite 
without distinguishing itself from that other. Each is 
thus universal self-conscious and objective; each has 

* real' universality in the shape of reciprocity, so far as 
each knows itself recognised in the other freeman, and 
is aware of this in so far as it recognises the other and 
knows him to be free. 

This universal re-appearance of self-consciousness— 
the notion which is aware of itself in its objectivity as 
a subjectivity identical with itself and for that reason 
universal—is the form of consciousness which lies at 
the root of all true mental or spiritual life—in family, 
fatherland, state, and of all virtues, love, friendship, 
valour, honour, fame. But this appearance of the 
underlying essence may be severed from that essential, 
and be maintained apart in worthless honour, idle 
fame, &c. 

487. This unity of consciousness and self-conscious¬ 
ness implies in the first instance the individuals mutually 
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throwing light upon each other. But the difference 
between those who are thus identified is mere vague 
diversity—or rather it is a difference which is none. 
Hence its truth is the fully and really existent univer* 
sality and objectivity of self-consciousness,—which is 
Reason, 

Reason, as the Idea ($ 213 ) as it here appears, is to be 
taken as meaning that the distinction between notion 
and reality which it unifies has the special aspect of 
a distinction between the self-concentrated notion or 
consciousness, and the object subsisting external and 
opposed to it. 


{c) Reason*. 

438. The essential and actual truth which reason is, 
lies in the simple identity of the subjectivity of the 
notion, with its objectivity and universality. The 
universality of reason, therefore, whilst it signifies that 
the object, which was only given in consciousness qua 
consciousness, is now itself universal, permeating and 
encompassing the ego, also signifies that the pure ego 
is the pure form which overlaps the object, and encom¬ 
passes it without it. 

438. Self-consciousness, thus certified that its 
determinations are no less objective, or determinations 
of the veiy being of things, than they are its own 
thoughts, is Reason, which as such an identity is not 
only the absolute substancet but the truth that knows it. 
For truth here has, as its peculiar mode and immanent 
form, the self-centred pure notion, ego, the certitude of 
self as infinite universality. Truth, aware of what it is, 
is mind (spirit). 
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PSYCHOLOGY, 

MIND*. 

440.] Mind has defined itself as the truth of soul and 
consciousness,—the former a simple immediate totality, 
the latter now an infinite form which is not, like con* 
sciousness, restricted by that content, and does not 
stand in mere correlation to it as to its object, but is 
an awareness of-this substantial totality, neither sub¬ 
jective nor objective. Mind, therefore, starts only 
from its own being and is in correlation only with its 
own features. 

Psychology accordingly studies the faculties or 
general modes of mental activity qua mental—mental 
vision, ideation, remembering, &c., desires, &c.—apart 
both from the content, which on the phenomenal side 
is found in empirical ideation, in thinking also and in 
desire and will, and from the two forms in which these 
modes exist, viz. in the soul as a phys^lcal mode, and in 
consciousness itself as a separately existent object of 
that consciousness. This, however, is not an arbitrary 
abstraction by the psychologist. Mind is just this eleva¬ 
tion above nature and physical modes, and above the 
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complication with an external object—^in one word, above 
the material, as its concept has just shown. All it has 
now to do is to realise this notion of its freedom, and get 
rid of the form of immediacy with which it once more 
begins. The content which is elevated to intuitions is 
its sensations: it is its intuitions also which are trans¬ 
muted into representations, and its representations which 
are transmuted again into thoughts, &c. 

441. ] The soul is finite, so far as its features are 
immediate or con-natural. Consciousness is finite, in so 
far as it has an object. Mind is finite, in so far as, 
though it no longer has an object, it has a mode in its 
knowledge; i. e., it is finite by means of its immediacy, 
or, what is the same thing, by being subjective or only 
a notion. And it is a matter of no consequence, which 
is defined as its notion, and which as the reality of 
that notion. Say that its notion is the utterly infinite 
objective reason, then its reality is knowledge or inteUi- 
gence : say that knowledge is its notion, then its reality 
is that reason, and the realisation of knowledge consists 
in appropriating reason. Hence the finitude of mind is 
to be placed in the 1 ,temporary) failure of knowledge to 
get hold of the full reality of its reason, or, equally, in 
the (temporary) failure of reason to attain full mani¬ 
festation in knowledge. Reason at the same time is 
only infinite so far as it is ' absolute * freedom; so far, 
that is, as presupposing itself for its knowledge to work 
upon, it thereby reduces itself to finitude, and appears 
as everlasting movement of superseding this immediacy, 
of comprehending itself, and being a rational knowledge. 

442. ] The progress of mind is development^ in so far 
as its existent phase, viz. knowledge, involves as its 
intrinsic purpose and burden that utter and complete 
autonomy which is rationality; in which case the action 
8f translating this purpose into reality is strictly ohly 
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a nominal passage over into manifestation, and is even 
there a return into itself. So far as knowledge which 
has not shaken off its original quality of mere knowledge 
is only abstract or formal, the goal of mind is to give 
it objective fulfilment, and thus at the same time pro¬ 
duce its freedom. 

The development here meant is not that of the 
individual (which has a certain anthropological charac¬ 
ter), where faculties and forces are regarded as succes¬ 
sively emerging and presenting themselves in external 
existence—a series of steps, on the ascertainment on 
which there was for a long time great stress laid (by 
the system of Condillac), as if a conjectural natural 
emergence could exhibit the origin of these faculties 
and explain them. In Condillac's method there is an 
unmistakable intention to show how the several modes 
of mental activity could be made intelligible without 
losing sight of mental unity, and to exhibit their necessary 
interconnexion. But the categories employed in doing 
so are of a wretched sort. Their ruling principle is 
that the sensible is taken (and with justice) as the prius 
or the initial basis, but that the later phases that follow 
this starting-point present themselves as emerging in 
a solely affirmative manner, and the negative aspect 
of mental activity, by which this material is transmuted 
into mind and destroyed as a sensible, is misconceived 
and overlooked. As the theory of Condillac states it, 
the sensible is not merely the empirical first, but is left 
as if it were the true and essential foundation. 

Similarly, if the activities of mind are treated as mere 
manifestations, forces, perhaps in terms stating their 
utility or suitability for some other interest of head or 
heart, there is no indication of the true final aim of the 
whole business. That can only be the intelligible unity 
of mind, and its activity can only have itself as aim; i. e. 
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its aim can only be to get rid of the form of immediacy 
or subjectivity, to reach and get hold of itself, and to 
liberate itself to itself. In this way the so-called 
faculties of mind as thus distinguished are only to be 
treated as steps of this liberation. And this is the 
only rationed mode of studying the mind and its various 
activities. 

443.] As consciousness has for its object the stage 
Which preceded it, viz. the natural soul (§ 413 ), so mind 
has or rather makes consciousness its object: i. e. 
whereas consciousness is only the virtual identity of the 
ego with its other (§ 415 ), the mind realises that identity 
as the concrete unity which it and it only knows. Its 
productions are governed by the principle of all reason 
that the contents are at once potentially existent, and 
are the mind’s own, in freedom. Thus, if we consider 
the initial aspect of mind, that aspect is twofold—as 
being and as its own : by the one, the mind finds in 
itself something which is, by the other it affirms it to 
be only its own. The way of mind is therefore 
(a) to be theoretical: it has to do with the rational 
as its immediate affection which it must render its own: 
or it has to free knowledge from its pre-supposedness 
and therefore from its abstractness, and make the 
affection subjective. When the affection has been 
rendered its own, and the knowledge consequently 
characterised as free intelligence, i. e. as having its full 
and free characterisation in itself, it is 
{b) Will: practical mind, which in the first place is 
likewise formal—i. e. its content is at first only its own, 
and is immediately willed; and it proceeds next to 
liberate its volition from its subjectivity, which is the 
one-sided form of its contents, so that it 
(c) confronts itself as free mind and thus gets rid of 
^th its defects of one-sldedness. 
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444.] The theoretical as well as the practical mind 
still fall under the general range of Mind Subjective. 
They are not to be distinguished as active and passive. 
Subjective mind is productive: but it is a merely 
nominal productivity. Inwards, the theoretical mind 
produces only its ^ ideal * world, and gains abstract 
autonomy within; while the practical, while it has to do 
with autonomous product^ with a material which is its 
own, has a material which is only nominally such, and 
therefore a restricted content, for which it gains the 
form of universality. Outwards, the subjective mind 
(which as a unity of soul and consciousness, is thus 
also a reality,—a reality at once anthropological and 
conformable to consciousness) has for its products, in 
the theoretical range, the word^ and in the practical 
(not yet deed and action, but) enjoyment. 

Psychology, like logic, is one of those sciences which 
in modern times have yet derived least profit from the 
more general mental culture and the deeper conception 
of reason. It is still extremely ill off. The turn 
which the Kantian philosophy has taken has given it 
greater importance: it has, and that in its empirical 
condition, been claimed as the basis of metaphysics, 
which is to consist of nothing but the empirical 
apprehension and the analysis of the facts of human 
consciousness, merely as facts, just as they are given. 
This position of psychology, mixing it up with forms 
belonging to the range of consciousness and with 
anthropology, has led to no improvement in its own 
condition: but it has had the further effect that, both for 
the mind as such, and for metaphysics' and philosophy 
generally, all attempts have been abandoned to ascertain 
the necessity of essential and actual reality, to get at 
the notion and the truth. 
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(a) Theoretical mind, 

446.] Intelligenceitself determined: this is its 
apparent aspect from which in its immediacy it starts. 
But as knowledge, intelligence consists in treating 
what is found as its own. Its activity has to do with 
the empty form—the pretence of finding reason: and its 
aim is to realise its concept or to be reason actual, 
along with which the content is realised as rational. 
This activity is cognition. The nominal knowledge, 
which is only certitude, elevates itself, as reason is 
concrete, to definite and conceptual knowledge. The 
course of this elevation is itself rational, and consists in 
a necessary passage (governed by the concept) of one 
grade or term of intelligent activity (a so-called faculty 
of mind) into another. The refutation which such cogni¬ 
tion gives of the semblance that the rational is founds 
starts from the certitude or the faith of intelligence in its 
capability of rational knowledge, and in the possibility 
of being able to appropriate the reason, which it and the 
content virtually is. 

The distinction of Intelligence from Will is often 
incorrectly taken to mean that each has a fixed and 
separate existence of its own, as if volition could be 
without intelligence, or the activity of intelligence could 
be without will. The possibility of a culture of the 
intellect which leaves the heart untouched, as it is said, 
and of the heart without the intellect—of hearts which 
in one-sided way want intellect, and heartless intellects 
—only proves at most that bad and radically untrue 
existences occur. But it is not philosophy which should 
take such untruths of existence and of mere imagining 
for truth—take the worthless for the essential nature. 
A host of other phrases used of intelligence, e. g. that it 
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receives and accepts impressions from outside, that 
ideas arise through the causal operations of external 
things upon it, &c., belong to a point of view utterly 
alien to the mental level or to the position of philosophic 
study. 

A favourite rellectional form is that of powers and 
faculties of soul, intelligence, or mind. Faculty, like 
power or force, is the fixed quality of any object of 
thought, conceived as reflected into self. Force (§ 136) 
is no doubt the infinity of form—of the inward and the 
outward: but its essential finitude involves the in¬ 
difference of content to form (ib. note). In this lies 
the want of organic unity which by this reflectional 
form, treating mind as a Mot’ of forces, is brought into 
mind, as it is by the same method brought into nature. 
Any aspect which can be distinguished in mental action 
is stereotyped as an independent entity, and the mind 
thus made a skelcton-likc mechanical collection. It 
makes absolutely no difference if we substitute the 
expression ’ activities * for powers and faculties. Isolate 
the activities and you similarly make the mind a mere 
aggregate, and treat their essential correlation as an 
external incident. 

The action of intelligence as theoretical mind has 
been called cognition (knowledge). Yet this does not 
mean intelligence inter alia knows,—besides which 
it also intuites, conceives, remembers, imagines, &c. 
To take up such a position is in the first instance part 
and parcel of that isolating of mental activity just 
censured; but it is also in addition connected with the 
great question of modern times, as *to whether true 
knowledge or the knowledge of truth is possible,—which, 
if answered in the negative, must lead to abandoning 
the effort. The numerous aspects and reasons and 
modes of phrase with which external reflection swells 

F 
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the bulk of this question are cleared up in their place ; 
the more external the attitude of understanding in the 
question, the more diffuse it makes a simple object. 
At the present place the simple concept of cognition is 
what confronts the quite general assumption taken up 
by the question, viz. the assumption that the possibility 
of true knowledge in general is in dispute, and the 
assumption that it is possible for us at our will either to 
prosecute or to abandon cognition. The concept or 
possibility of cognition has come out as intelligence 
itself, as the certitude of reason : the act of cognition 
itself is therefore the actuality of intelligence. It 
follows from this that it is absurd to speak of intelligence 
and yet at the same time of the possibility or choice of 
knowing or not. But cognition is genuine, just so far as 
it realises itself, or makes the concept its own. This 
nominal description has its concrete meaning exactly 
where cognition has it. The stages of its realising 
activity are intuition, conception, memory, &c.: these 
activities have no other immanent meaning: their aim 
is solely the concept of cognition (§ 445 note). If they 
arc isolated, however, then an impression is implied 
that they are useful for something else than cognition, 
or that they severally procure a cognitive satisfaction 
of their own; and that leads to a glorification of the 
delights of intuition, remembrance, imagination. It 
is true that even as isolated (i. c. as non-intclligent), 
intuition, imagination, &c. can afford a certain satis* 
faction: what physical nature succeeds in doing by its 
fundamental quality—its out-of-selfness,-~exhibiting 
the elements or factors of immanent reason external to 
each other,—that the intelligence can do by voluntaiy act, 
but the same result may happen where the intelligence 
is itself only natural and untrained. But the true satis- 
^/action, it is admitted, is only afforded by an intuition 
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permeated by intellect and mind, by rational conception, 
by products of imagination which are permeated by 
reason and exhibit ideas—in a word, by cognitive 
intuition, cognitive conception, &c. The truth ascribed 
to such satisfaction lies in this, that intuition, conception, 
&c. are not isolated, and exist only as ' moments * in 
the totality of cognition itself. 

(«) Intuition {Intelligent Perceptiony. 

446 . ] The mind which as soul is physically con¬ 
ditioned,—which as consciousness stands to this condi¬ 
tion on the same terms as to an outward object,—but 
which as intelligence finds itself so characterised—is 
(i) an inarticulate embryonic life, in which it is to itself 
as it were palpable and has the whole material of its 
knowledge. In consequence of the immediacy in 
which it is thus originally, it is in this stage only as 
an individual and possesses a vulgar subjectivity. It 
thus appears as mind in the guise of feeling. 

If feeling formerly turned up (§ 399) as a mode of 
the souls existence, the finding of it or its immediacy 
was in that case essentially to be conceived as a con¬ 
genital or corporeal condition ; whereas at present it is 
only to be taken abstractly in the general sense of 
immediacy. 

447 . J The characteristic form of feeling is that though 
it is a mode of some 'affection,* this mode is simple. 
Hence feeling, even should its import be most sterling 
and true, has the form of casual particularity,—not to 
mention that its import may also be the most scanty 
and most untrue. 

It is commonly enough assumed that mind has in 
its feeling the material of its ideas, but the statement 
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is more usually understood in a sense the opposite 
of that which it has here. In contrast with the sim* 
plicity of feeling it is usual rather to assume that the 
primary mental phase is judgment generally, or the 
distinction of consciousness into subject and object; 
and the special quality of sensation is derived from an 
independent object^ external or internal. With us, in the 
truth of mind, the mere consciousness point of view, as 
opposed to true mental idealism,* is swallowed up, and 
the matter of feeling has rather been supposed already 
as immanent in the mind.—It is commonly taken for 
granted that as regards content there is more in feeling 
than in thought: this being specially affirmed of moral 
and religious feelings. Now the material, which the 
mind as it feels is to itself, is here the result and the 
mature result of a fully organised reason: hence under 
the head of feeling is comprised all rational and indeed 
all spiritual content whatever. But the form of selfish 
singleness to which feeling reduces the mind is the 
lowest and worst vehicle it can have—one in which it is 
not found as a free and infinitely universal principle, but 
rather as subjective and private, in content and value 
entirely contingent. Trained and sterling feeling is the 
feeling of an educated mind which has acquired the 
consciousness of the true differences of things, of 
their essential relationships and real characters; and it 
is with such a mind that this rectified material enters 
into its feeling and receives this form. Feeling is the 
immediate, as it were the closest, contact in which the 
thinking subject can stand to a given content. Against 
that content the subject re-acts first of all with its par¬ 
ticular self-feeling, which though it may be of more 
sterling value and of wider range than a onesided 
intellectual standpoint, may just as likely be narrow 
and poor; and in any case is the form of the particular 
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and subjective. If a man on any topic appeals not 
to the nature and notion of the thing, or at least to 
reasons—to the generalities of common sense—but to 
his feeling, the only thing to do is to let him alone, 
because by his behaviour he refuses to have any lot or 
part in common rationality, and shuts himself up in his 
own isolated subjectivity — his private and particular 
self. 

448 . ] (2) As this immediate finding is broken up into 
elements, we have the one factor in yittenfton—the 
abstract identical direction of mind (in feeling, as also in 
all other more advanced developments of it)—an active 
self-collection—the factor of fixing it as our own, but 
with an as yet only nominal autonomy of intelligence. 
Apart from such attention there is nothing for the mind. 
The other factor is to invest the special quality of feeling, 
as contrasted with this inwardness of mind, with the cha¬ 
racter of something existent, but as a negative or as the 
abstract otherness of itself. Intelligence thus defines 
the content of sensation as something that is out of 
itself, projects it into time and space, which arc the 
forms in which it is intuitive. To the view of conscious¬ 
ness the material is only an object of consciousness, 
a relative other: from mind it receives the rational 
characteristic of being its very other (§§ 147, 254). 

449 . ] (3) When intelligence reaches a concrete unity 

of the two factors, that is to say, when it is at once self- 
collected in this externally existing material, and yet in 
this self-collectedncss sunk in the out-of-selfness, it is 
Intuition or Mental Vision. • 

460 .] At and towards this its own out-of-selfness, 
intelligence no less essentially directs its attention. In 
this its immediacy it is an awaking to itself, a recollec¬ 
tion of itself. Thus intuition becomes a concretion 
of the material with the intelligence, which makes it its 
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own, so that it no longer needs this immediacy, no 
longer needs to find the content. 

(^) Representation {pr Menial Ideay. 

461.] Representation is this recollected or inwardised 
intuition, and as such is the middle between that stage 
of intelligence where it finds itself immediately subject 
to modification and that where intelligence is in its free¬ 
dom, or, as thought. The representation is the property 
of intelligence; with a preponderating subjectivity, how¬ 
ever, as its right of property is still conditioned by con¬ 
trast with the immediacy, and the representation cannot 
as it stands be said to be. The path of intelligence in 
representations is to render the immediacy inward, to 
invest itself with intuitive action in itself, and at the 
same time to get rid of the subjectivity of the inward¬ 
ness, and inwardly divest itself of it; so as to be in itself 
in an externality of its own. But as representation 
begins from intuition and the ready-found material of 
intuition, the intuitional contrast still continues to affect 
its activity, and makes its concrete products still 
'syntheses,* which do not grow to the concrete im¬ 
manence of the notion till they reach the stage of 
thought. 


(oo) Recollection^. 

462.] Intelligence, as it at first recollects the intuition, 
places the content of feeling in its own inwardness—in 
a space and a time of its own. In this way that content 
is (i) an image or picture, liberated from its original 
immediacy and abstract singleness amongst other things, 
and received into the universality of the ego. The 
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image loses the full complement of features proper to 
intuition, and is arbitrary or contingent, isolated, we 
may say, from the external place, time, and immediate 
context in which the intuition stood. 

463. ( 2 ) The image is of itself transient, and intelligence 
itself is as attention its time and also its place, its when 
and where. But intelligence is not only consciousness 
and actual existence, but qud intelligence is the subject 
and the potentiality of its own specialisations. The 
image when thus kept in mind is no longer existent, 
but stored up out of consciousness. 

To grasp intelligence as this night-like mine or pit 
in which is stored a world of infinitely many images 
and representations, yet without being in consciousness, 
is from the one point of view the universal postulate 
which bids us treat the notion as concrete, in the way 
we treat e. g. the germ as affirmatively containing, in 
virtual possibility, all the qualities that come into 
existence in the subsequent development of the tree. 
Inability to grasp a universal like this, which, though 
intrinsically concrete, still continues simple, is what has 
led people to talk about special fibres and areas as 
receptacles of particular ideas. It was felt that what 
was diverse should in the nature of things have a local 
habitation peculiar to itself. But whereas the reversion 
of the germ from its existing specialisations to its sim¬ 
plicity in a purely potential existence takes place only 
in another germ,- the germ of the fruit; intelligence qud 
intelligence shows the potential coming to free exist¬ 
ence in its development, and yet at the same time 
collecting itself in its inwardness. Hence from the 
other point of view intelligence is to be conceived as 
this sub-conscious mine, i. e. as the existent universal 
in which the different has not yet been realised in its 
separations. And it is indeed this potentiality which 
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is the first form of universality offered in mental repre¬ 
sentation. 

464.] ( 3 ) An image thus abstractly treasured up needs, 
if it is to exist, an actual intuition: and what is strictly 
called Remembrance is the reference of the image to 
an intuition,—and that as a subsumption of the imme¬ 
diate single intuition (impression) under what is in 
point of fonn universal, under the representation (idea) 
with the same content. Thus intelligence recognises 
the specific sensation and the intuition of it as what 
is already its own,—in them it is still within itself: at 
the same time it is aware that what is only its (primarily) 
internal image is also an immediate object of intui¬ 
tion, by which it is authenticated. The image, which 
in the mine of intelligence was only its property, now 
that it has been endued with externality, comes actually 
into its possession. And so the image is at once ren¬ 
dered distinguishable from the intuition and separable 
from the blank night in which it was originally sub¬ 
merged. Intelligence is thus the force which can give 
forth its property, and dispense with external intuition 
for its existence in it. This * synthesis ’ of the internal 
image with the recollected existence is representation 
proper: by this synthesis the internal now has the 
qualification of being able to be presented before intel¬ 
ligence and to have its existence in it. 

( 3 / 3 ) Imagination^, 

456.] (i) The intelligence which is active in this 
possession is the reproductive imagination, where the 
images issue from the inward world belonging to the 
ego, which is now the power over them. The images 
are in the first instance referred to this externali imme- 
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diate time and space which is treasured up along with 
them. But it is solely in the conscious subject, where 
it is treasured up, that the image has the individuality 
in which the features composing it are conjoined: 
whereas their original concretion, i. e. at first only in 
space and time, as a unit of intuition, has been broken 
up. The content reproduced, belonging as it does to 
the self-identical unity of intelligence, and an out*put 
from its universal mine, has a general idea (representa¬ 
tion) to supply the link of association for the images 
which according to circumstances are more abstract or 
more concrete ideas. 

The so-called laws of the association of ideas were 
objects of great interest, especially during that outburst 
of empirical psychology which was contemporaneous 
with the decline of philosophy. In the first place, it is 
not Ideas (properly so called) which are associated. 
Secondly, these modes of relation are not laws, just for 
the reason that there are so many laws about the 
same thing, as to suggest a caprice and a contingency 
opposed to the very nature of law. It is a matter of 
chance whether the link of association is something 
pictorial, or an intellectual category, such as likeness 
and contrast, reason and consequence. The train of 
images and representations suggested by association 
is the sport of vacant-minded ideation, where, though 
intelligence shows itself by a certain formal univer¬ 
sality, the matter is entirely pictorial.—Image and idea, 
if we leave out of account the more precise definition 
of those forms given above, present klso a distinction 
in content. The former is the more consciously-concrete 
idea, whereas the idea (representation), whatever be its 
content (from image, notion, or idea), has always the 
peculiarity, though belonging to intelligence, of being 
in respect of its content given and immediate. It is still 
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true of this idea or representation, as of all intelligence, 
that it finds its material, as a matter of fact, to be so and 
so; and the universality which the aforesaid material 
receives by ideation is still abstract. Mental representa¬ 
tion is the mean in the syllogism of the elevation of 
intelligence, the link between the two significations of 
self-rclatedness—viz. betit^^ and universality^ which in 
consciousness receive the title of object and subject. 
Intelligence complements what is merely found by the 
attribution of universality, and the internal and its 
own by the attribution of being, but a being of its own 
institution. (On the distinction of representations and 
thoughts, see Introd. to the Logic, § 20 note.) 

Abstraction, which occurs in the ideational activity by 
which general ideas are produced (and ideas qud ideas 
virtually have the form of generality', is frequently 
explained as the incidence of many similar images one 
upon another and is supposed to be thus made intelli¬ 
gible. If this super-imposing is to be no mere accident 
and without principle, a force of attraction in like images 
must be assumed, or something of the sort, which at the 
same time would have the negative power of rubbing 
off the dissimilar elements against each other. This 
force is really intelligence itself,—the self-identical ego 
which by its internalising recollection gives the images 
i/^so facto generality, and subsumes the single intuition 
under the already internalised image (§ 453 ). 

466.] Thus even the association of ideas is to be 
treated as a subsumption of the individual under the 
universal, which forms their connecting link. But here 
intelligence is more than merely a general form: its 
inwardness is an internally definite, concrete subjec¬ 
tivity with a substance and value of its own, derived from 
some interest, some latent concept or Ideal principle, so 
• far as we may by anticipation speak of such. Intelli- 
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gence is the power which wields the stores of images 
and ideas belonging to it, and which thus ( 2 ) freely 
combines and subsumes these stores in obedience to its 
peculiar tenor. Such is creative imagination*—sym¬ 
bolic, allegoric, or poetical imagination — where the 
intelligence gets a definite embodiment in this store 
of ideas and informs them with its general tone. 
These more or less concrete, individualised creations 
are still * syntheses *: for the material, in which the sub¬ 
jective principles and ideas get a mentally pictorial 
existence, is derived from the data of intuition. 

467.] In creative imagination intelligence has been so 
far perfected as to need no helps for intuition. Its self- 
sprung ideas have pictorial existence. This pictorial 
creation of its intuitive spontaneity is subjective—still 
lacks the side of existence. But as the creation 
unites the internal idea with the vehicle of materiali¬ 
sation, intelligence has therein implicitly returned both 
to identical self-relation and to immediacy. As reason, 
its first start was to appropriate the immediate datum 
in itself (§§ 445 , 455 ), i. c. to universalise it; and now 
its action as reason (§ 458 ) is from the present point 
directed towards giving the character of an existent to 
what in it has been perfected to concrete auto-intuition. 
In other words, it aims at making itself be and be a fact. 
Acting on this view, it is self-uttering, intuition-pro¬ 
ducing : the imagination which creates signs. 

Productive imagination is the centre in which the 
universal and being, one*s own and what is picked up, 
internal and external, are completely \velded into one. 
The preceding * syntheses * of intuition, recollection, &c., 
are unifications of the same factors, but they are ' syn¬ 
theses*; it is not till creative imagination that intelli¬ 
gence ceases to be the vague mine and the universal, 

* $^antailc. 
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and becomes an individuality, a concrete subjectivity, in 
which the self-reference is defined both to being and to 
universality. The creations of imagination are on all 
hands recognised as such combinations of the mind’s 
own and inward with the matter of intuition; what 
further and more definite aspects they have is a matter 
for other departments. For the present this internal 
studio of intelligence is only to be looked at in these 
abstract aspects.—Imagination, when regarded as the 
agency of this unification, is reason, but only a nominal 
reason, because the matter or theme it embodies is to 
imagination qua imagination a matter of indifference; 
whilst reason qua reason also insists upon the truth of 
its content. 

Another point calling for special notice is that, when 
imagination elevates the internal meaning to an image 
and intuition, and this is expressed by saying that it 
gives the former the character of an existent^ the phrase 
must not seem surprising that intelligence makes itself 
be as a thing ; for its ideal import is itself, and so is 
the aspect which it imposes upon it. The image 
produced by imagination of an object is a bare mental 
or subjective intuition: in the sign or symbol it adds 
intuitability proper; and in mechanical memory it 
completes, so far as it is concerned, this form of being, 

458.] In this unity (initiated by intelligence) of an 
independent representation with an intuition, the matter 
of the latter is, in the first instance, something accepted, 
somewhat immediate or given (e.g. the colour of the 
cockade, &c.). But in the fusion of the two elements, 
the intuition does not count positively or as representing 
itself, but as representative of something else. It is an 
image, which has received as its soul and meaning an 
independent mental representation. This intuition is 
the Sign. 
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The sign is some immediate intuition, representing 
a totally different import from what naturally belongs to 
it; it is the pyramid into which a foreign soul has been 
conveyed, and where it is conserved. The sign is 
different from the symbol : for in the symbol the original 
characters (in essence and conception) of the visible 
object are more or less identical with the import which 
it bears as symbol; whereas in the sign, strictly 
so-called, the natural attributes of the intuition, and the 
connotation of which it is a sign, have nothing to do 
with each other. Intelligence therefore gives proof 
of wider choice and ampler authority in the use of 
intuitions when it treats them as designatory (significa¬ 
tive) rather than as symbolical. 

In logic and psychology, signs and language are 
usually foisted in somewhere as an appendix, without 
any trouble being taken to display their necessity and 
systematic place in the economy of intelligence. The 
right place for the sign is that just given ; where intelli¬ 
gence—which as intuiting generates the form of time 
and space, but is apparently recipient of sensible 
matter, out of which it forms ideas—now gives its own 
original ideas a definite existence from itself, treating 
the intuition (or time and space as filled full) as its own 
property, deleting the connotation which properly and 
naturally belongs to it, and conferring on it an other 
connotation as its soul and import. This sign-creating 
activity may be distinctively named ‘productive’ 
Memory (the primarily abstract ‘Mnemosyne’); since 
memory, which in ordinary life is often used as inter¬ 
changeable and synonymous with remembrance (recol¬ 
lection), and even with conception and imagination, has 
always to do with signs only. 

469.] The intuition—in its natural phase a something 
gpven and given in space—acquires, when employed as 
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a sign, the peculiar characteristic of existing only as 
superseded and sublimated. Such is the negativity of 
intelligence; and thus the truer phase of the intuition 
used as a sign is existence in time (but its existence 
vanishes in the moment of being), and if we consider 
the rest of its external psychical quality, its institution 
by intelligence, but an institution growing out of its 
(anthropological) own naturalness. This institution of 
the natural is the vocal note, where the inward idea 
manifests itself in adequate utterance. The vocal note 
which receives further articulation to express specific 
ideas - speech and, its system, language - gives to 
sensations, intuitions, conceptions, a second and higher 
existence than they naturally possess,—invests them 
with the right of existence in the ideational realm. 

Language here comes under discussion only in the 
special aspect of a product of intelligence for manifest¬ 
ing its ideas in an external medium. If language had 
to be treated in its concrete nature, it would be neces¬ 
sary for its vocabulary or material part to recall the 
anthropological or psycho-physiological point of view 
(§ 401 ), and for the grammar or formal portion to antici¬ 
pate the standpoint of analytic understanding. With 
regard to the elementary material of language, while on 
one hand the theory of mere accident has disappeared, on 
the other the principle of imitation has been restricted 
to the slight range it actually covers—that of vocal 
objects. Yet one may still hear the German language 
praised for its wealth—that wealth consisting in its 
special expression for special sounds—Oiaufcl^en, €>aufen, 
Jtiiarrcn, &c,;—there have been collected more than 
a hundred such words, perhaps: the humour of the 
moment creates fresh ones when it pleases. Such 
superabundance in the realm of sense and of triviality 
contributes nothing to form the real wealth of a culti- 
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vated language. The strictly raw material of language 
itself depends more upon an inward symbolism than 
a symbolism referring to external objects; it depends, 
i.e. on anthropological articulation, as it were the 
posture in the corporeal act of oral utterance. For 
each vowel and consonant accordingly, as well as for 
their more abstract elements (the posture of lips, palate, 
tongue in each) and for their combinations, people have 
tried to find the appropriate signification. But these 
dull sub-conscious beginnings are deprived of their 
original importance and prominence by new influences, 
it may be by external agencies or by the needs of civili¬ 
sation. Having been originally sensuous intuitions, 
they are reduced to signs, and thus have only traces 
lefl of their original meaning, if it be not altogether 
extinguished. As to the formal element, again, it is 
the work of analytic intellect which informs language 
with its categories: it is this logical instinct which gives 
rise to grammar. The study of languages still in their 
original state, which we have first really begun to make 
acquaintance with in modern times, has shown on this 
point that they contain a very elaborate grammar and 
express distinctions which are lost or have been largely 
obliterated in the languages of more civilised nations. 
It seems as if the language of the most civilised nations 
has the most imperfect grammar, and that the same 
language has a more perfect grammar when the nation 
is in a more uncivilised state than when it reaches 
a higher civilisation. (Cf. W. von Humboldt's Essay 
on the Dual.) 

In speaking of voc^ (which is the original) language, 
we may touch, only in passing, upon written language, 
—a further development in the particular sphere of 
language which borrows the help of an externally 
practical activity. It is from the province of immediate 
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Spatial intuition to which written language proceeds 
that it takes and produces the signs ($ 454 ). In par¬ 
ticular, hieroglyphics uses spatial figures to designate 
ideas \ alphabetical writing, on the other hand, uses 
them to designate vocal notes which are already signs. 
Alphabetical writing thus consists of signs of signs,— 
the words or concrete signs of vocal language being 
analysed into their simple elements, which severally 
receive designation.—Leibnitz’s practical mind misled 
him to exaggerate the advantages which a complete 
written language, formed on the hieroglyphic method 
(and hieroglyphics are used even where there is alpha¬ 
betic writing, as in our signs for the numbers, the planets, 
the chemical elements, &c.), would have as a universal 
language for the intercourse of nations and especially 
of scholars. But we may be sure that it was rather the 
intercourse of nations (as was probably the case in 
Phoenicia, and still takes place in Canton—sec Macart¬ 
ney's Travels by Staunton) which occasioned the need 
of alphabetical writing and led to its formation. At 
any rate a comprehensive hieroglyphic language for 
ever completed is impracticable. Sensible objects no 
doubt admit of permanent signs; but, as regards signs 
for mental objects, the progress of thought and the 
continual development of logic lead to changes in the 
views of their internal relations and thus also of their 
nature; and this would involve the rise of a new hiero- 
glyphical denotation. Even in the case of sense-objects 
it happens that their names, i. e. their signs in vocal 
language, are frequently changed, as e.g. in chemistry 
and mineralogy. Now that it has been forgotten what 
names properly are, viz. externalities which of them¬ 
selves have no sense, and only get signification as 
signs, and now that, instead of names proper, people 
ask for terms expressing a sort of definition, which is 
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frequently changed capriciously and fortuitously, the 
denomination, i, e. the composite name formed of signs 
of their generic characters or other supposed character¬ 
istic properties, is altered in accordance with the differ¬ 
ences of view with regard to the genus or other supposed 
specific property. It is only a stationary civilisation, 
like the Chinese, which admits of the hieroglyphic 
language of that nation; and its method of writing 
moreover can only be the lot of that small part of 
a nation which is in exclusive possession of mental 
culture.—The progress of the vocal language depends 
most closely on the habit of alphabetical writing; by 
means of which only does vocal language acquire the 
precision and purity of its articulation. The imper¬ 
fection of the Chinese vocal language is notorious: 
numbers of its words possess several utterly different 
meanings, as many as ten and twenty, so that, in speak¬ 
ing, the distinction is made perceptible merely by accent 
and intensity, by speaking low and soft or crying out. 
The European, learning to speak Chinese, falls into the 
most ridiculous blunders before he has mastered thdl^ 
absurd refinements of accentuation. Perfection here 
consists in the opposite of that parler sans accent which 
in Europe is justly required of an educated speaker. 
The hieroglyphic mode of writing keeps the Chinese 
vocal language from reaching that objective precision 
which is gained in articulation by alphabetic writing. 

Alphabetic writing is on all accounts the more 
intelligent: in it the word—iho. mode, peculiar to the 
intellect, of uttering its ideas most worthily—is brought 
to consciousness and made an object of reflection. 
Engaging the attention of intelligence, as. it does, it is 
analysed; the work of sign-making is reduced to its 
few simple elements (the primary postures of articula¬ 
tion) in which the sense-factor in speech is brought to 

G 
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the form of universality, at the same time that in this 
elementary phase it acquires complete precision and 
purity. Thus alphabetic writing retains at the same 
time the advantage of vocal language, that the ideas 
have names strictly so called: the name is the simple 
sign for the exact idea, i. e. the simple plain idea, not 
decomposed into its features and compounded out of 
them. Hieroglyphics, instead of springing from the 
direct analysis of sensible signs, like alphabetic writing, 
arise from an antecedent analysis of ideas. Thus 
a theory readily arises that all ideas may be reduced to 
their elements, or simple logical terms, so that from the 
elementary signs chosen to express these (as, in the case 
of the Chinese Koua^ the simple straight stroke, and 
the stroke broken into two parts) a hieroglyphic system 
would be generated by their composition. This feature 
of hieroglyphic—the analytical designations of ideas— 
which misled Leibnitz to regard it as preferable to 
alphabetic writing is rather in antagonism with the 
fundamental desideratum of language,—the name. To 
want a name means that for the immediate idea (which, 
however ample a connotation it may include, is still for 
the mind simple in the name), we require a simple 
immediate sign which for its own sake does not suggest 
anything, and has for its sole function to signify and 
represent sensibly the simple idea as such. It is not 
merely the image-loving and image-limited intelligence 
that lingers over the simplicity of ideas and redinte¬ 
grates them from the more abstract factors into which 
they have been analysed: thought too reduces to 
the form of a simple thought the concrete connotation 
which it * resumes ’ and reunites from the mere aggregate 
of attributes to which analysis has reduced it. Both 
alike require such signs, simple in respect of their 
meaning: signs, which though consisting of several 
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letters or syllables and even decomposed into such, yet 
do not exhibit a combination of several ideas.—What 
has been stated is the principle for settling the value 
of these written languages. It also follows that in 
hierogl3rphics the relations of concrete mental ideas to 
one another must necessarily be tangled and perplexed, 
and that the analysis of these (and the proximate 
results of such analysis must again be analysed) appears 
to be possible in the most various and divergent wa3's. 
Every divergence in analysis would give rise to another 
formation of the written name; just as in modern times 
(as already noted, even in the region of sense) muriatic 
acid has undergone several changes of name. A 
hieroglyphic written language would require a philo¬ 
sophy as stationary as is the civilisation of the 
Chinese. 

What has been said shows the inestimable and not 
sufficiently appreciated educational value of learning to 
read and write an alphabetic character. It leads the 
mind from the sensibly concrete image to attend to the 
more formal structure of the vocal word and its abstract 
elements, and contributes much to give stability and 
independence to the inward realm of mental life. 
Acquired habit subsequently effaces the peculiarity by 
which alphabetic writing appears, in the interest of vision, 
as a roundabout way to ideas by means of audibility; it 
makes them a sort of hieroglyphic to us, so that in 
using them we need not consciously realise them by 
means of tones, whereas people unpractised in reading 
utter aloud what they read in order to eatch its meaning 
in the sound. Thus, while (with the faculty which 
transformed alphabetic writing into hieroglyphics) the 
capacity of abstraction gained by the first practice 
remains, hieroglyphic reading is of itself a deaf reading 
and a dumb writing. It is true that the audible (which 
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is in time) and the visible (which is in space), each have 
their own basis, one no less authoritative than the other. 
But in the case of alphabetic writing there is only 
a single basis: the two aspects occupy their rightful 
relation to each other: the visible language is related to 
the vocal only as a sign, and intelligence expresses itself 
immediately and unconditionally by speaking.—The in¬ 
strumental function of the comparatively non-sensuous 
element of tone for all ideational work shows itself 
further as peculiarly important in memory which forms 
the passage from representation to thought. 

460. ] The name, combining the intuition (an intel¬ 
lectual production) with its signification, is primarily a 
single transient product; and conjunction of the idea 
(which is inward) with the intuition (which is outward) 
is itself outward. The reduction of this outwardness 
to inwardness is (verbal) Memory. 

(77) Memory'^. 

461. ] Under the shape of memory the course of 
intelligence passes through the same inwardising 
(recollecting) functions, as regards the intuition of the 
word^ as representation in general does in dealing with 
the first immediate intuition (§ 451 ). (i) Making its own 
the synthesis achieved in the sign, intelligence, by this 
inwardising (memorising) elevates the single synthesis 
to a universal, i. e. permanent, synthesis, in which name 
and meaning are for it objectively united, and renders 
the intuition (which the name originally is) a representa¬ 
tion. Thus the import (connotation) and sign, being 
identified, form one representation : the representation 
in its inwardness is rendered concrete and gets 
existence for its import: all this being the work of 
memory which retains names (retentive Memoiy). 
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462.] The name is thus the thing so far as it exists 
and counts in the ideational realm. ( 2 ) In the name, 
Rgproductwe memory has and recognises the thing, and 
with the thing it has the name, apart from intuition and 
image. The name, as giving an existence to the content 
in intelligence, is the externality of intelligence to itself; 
and the inwardising or recollection of the name, i. e. 
of an intuition of intellectual origin, is at the same time 
a self-externalisation to which intelligence reduces itself 
on its own ground. The association of the particular 
names lies in the meaning of the features sensitive, 
representative, or cogitant,—series of which the intelli¬ 
gence traverses as it feels, represents, or thinks. 

Given the name lion, we need neither the actual 
vision of the animal, nor its image even : the name 
alone, if we understand it, is the unimaged simple 
representation. We think in names. 

The recent attempts—already, as they deserved, for¬ 
gotten—to rehabilitate the Mnemonic of the ancients, 
consist in transforming names into images, and thus 
again deposing memory to the level of imagination. 
The place. of the power of memory is taken by a 
permanent tableau of a series of images, fixed in the 
imagination, to which is then attached the scries of 
ideas forming the composition to be learned by rote. 
Considering the heterogeneity between the import of 
these ideas and those permanent images, and the speed 
with which the attachment has to be made, the attach¬ 
ment cannot be made otherwise than by shallow, silly, 
and utterly accidental links. Not merely is the mind 
put to the torture of being worried by idiotic stuff, but 
what is thus learnt by rote is just as quickly forgotten, 
seeing that the same tableau is used for getting by rote 
every other series of ideas, and so those previously 
attached to it are effaced. What is mnemonically 
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impressed is not like what is retained in memory really 
got by heart, i, e. strictly produced from within out¬ 
wards, from the deep pit of the ego, and thus recited, 
but is, so to speak, read off the tableau of fancy.— 
Mnemonic is connected with the common prepossession 
about memoiy, in comparison with fancy and imagina¬ 
tion ; as if the latter were a higher and more intellectual 
activity than memory. On the contrary, memory has 
ceased to deal with an image derived from intuition,— 
the immediate and incomplete mode of intelligence; it 
has rather to do with an object which is the product of 
intelligence itself,—such a without book^ as remains 
locked up in the within-book* of intelligence, and is, 
within intelligence, only its outward and existing side. 

463.] ( 3 ) As the interconnexion of the names lies in 
the meaning, the conjunction of their meaning with the 
reality as names is still an (external) synthesis; and 
intelligence in this its externality has not made a com¬ 
plete and simple return into self. But intelligence is 
the universal,—the single plain truth of its particular 
self-divestments; and its consummated appropriation of 
them abolishes that distinction between meaning and 
name. This expreme inwardising of representation is 
the supreme self-divestment of intelligence, in which it 
renders itself the mere beings the universal space of 
names as such, i. e. of meaningless words. The ego, 
which is this abstract being, is, because subjectivity, at 
the same time the power over the different names,—the 
link which, having nothing in itself, fixes in itself series 
of them and keeps them in stable order. So far as 
they merely are^ and intelligence is here itself this 
being of theirs, its power is a merely abstract sub¬ 
jectivity,—memory; which, on account of the complete 
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externality in which the members of such series stand 
to one another, and because it is itself this externality 
(subjective though that be), is called mechanical (§ 195 ). 

A composition is, as we know, not thoroughly conned 
by rote, until one attaches no meaning to the words. 
The recitation of what has been thus got by heart is 
therefore of course accentless. The correct accent, 
if it is introduced, suggests the meaning: but this 
introduction of the signification of an idea disturbs 
the mechanical nexus and therefore easily throws out 
the reciter. The faculty of conning by rote series of 
words, with no principle governing their succession, 
or which are separately meaningless, e. g. a series of 
proper names, is so supremely marvellous, because it is 
the very essence of mind to have its wits about it; 
whereas in this case the mind is estranged in itself, and 
its action is like machinery. But it is only as uniting 
subjectivity with objectivity that the mind has its wits 
about it. Whereas in the case before us, after it has in 
intuition been at first so external as to pick up its 
facts ready-made, and in representation inwardises or 
recollects this datum and makes it its own,- it proceeds 
as memory to make itself external in itself, so that what 
is its own assumes the guise of something found. Thus 
one of the two dynamic factors of thought, viz. objectivity, 
is here put in intelligence itself as a quality of it.—It is 
only a step further to treat memoiy as mechanical 
—the act implying no intelligence—in which case it is 
only justified by its uses, its indispensability perhaps for 
other purposes and functions of mind. But by so doing 
we overlook the proper signification it*has in the mind. 

464.] If it is to be the fact and true objectivity, the 
mere name as an existent requires something else,—to 
be interpreted by the representing intellect. Now in 
the shape of mechanical memory, intelligence is at once 
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that external objectivity and the meaning. In this way 
intelligence is explicitly made an existence of this 
identity, i.e. it is explicitly active as such an identity 
which as reason it is implicitly. Memory is in this 
manner the passage into the function of thought, which 
no longer has a meaning, i. e. its objectivity is no longer 
severed from the subjective, and its inwardness does not 
need to go outside for its existence. 

The German language has etymologically assigned 
memory (©eWd^tnip), of which it has become a foregone 
conclusion to speak contemptuously, the high position 
of direct kindred with thought ((^ebnnh).—It is not 
matter of chance that the young have a better memory 
than the old, nor is their memory solely exercised for 
the sake of utility. The young have a good memory 
because they have not yet reached the stage of reflection; 
their memory is exercised with or without design so as 
to level the ground of their inner life to pure being or 
to pure space in which the fact, the implicit content, may 
reign and unfold itself with no antithesis to a subjective 
inwardness. Genuine ability is in youth generally 
combined with a good memory. But empirical state* 
ments of this sort help little towards a knowledge of 
what memory intrinsically is. To comprehend the 
position and meaning of memory and to understand its 
organic interconnexion with thought is one of the 
hardest points, and hitherto one quite unregarded in the 
theory of mind. Memory qua memory is itself the 
merely external mode, or merely existential aspect of 
thought, and thus needs a complementary element The 
passage from it to thought is to our view and implicitly 
the identity of reason with this existential mode: an 
identity from which it follows that reason only exists in 
a subject, and as the function of that subject. Thus 
active reason is Thinking, 
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466.] Intelligence isrecognitive: it cognises an intui¬ 
tion, but only because that intuition is already its own 
(§ 454 ); and in the name it rc-discovers the fact (§ 462 ): 
but now it finds Us universal in the double signification 
of the universal as such, and of the universal as 
immediate or as being,—finds i.e. the genuine universal 
which is its own unity overlapping and including its 
other, viz. being. Thus intelligence is explicitly, and on 
its own part cognitive; virtually it is the universal,—its 
product (the thought) is the thing: it is a plain identity 
of subjective and objective. It knows that what is 
thought^ is, and that what is, only is in so far as it is 
a thought (§ 521 ); the thinking of intelligence is to have 
thoughts : these are as its content and object. 

466. ] But cognition by thought is still in the first 
instance formal: the universality and its being is the 
plain subjectivity of intelligence. The thoughts there¬ 
fore are not yet fully and freely determinate, and the 
representations which have been inwardised to thoughts 
are so far still the given content. 

467. ] As dealing with this given content, thought is 

(a) understanding with its formal identity, working up 
the representations, that have been memorised, into 
species, genera, laws, forces, &c., in short into categories, 
—thus indicating that the raw material does not get the 
truth of its being save in these thought-forms. As 
intrinsically infinite negativity, thought is 0 ) essentially 
an act of judgment, which however does not 

break up the concept again into the*old antithesis of 
universality and being, but distinguishes on the lines 
supplied by the interconnexions peculiar to the concept. 
Thirdly (y), thought supersedes the formal distinction and 

' S)ae IDenfen. 
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institutes at the same time an identity of the differences, 
—thus being nominal reason or inferential under¬ 
standing. Intelligence, as the act of thought, cognises. 
And (a) understanding out of its generalities (the 
categories) explains the individual, and is then said to 
comprehend or understand itself: (fi) in the judgment it 
explains the individual to be an universal (species, genus). 
In these forms the content appears as given : (>) but in 
inference (syllogism) it characterises a content from 
Itself, by superseding that form-difference. With the 
perception of the necessity, the last immediacy still 
attaching to formal thought has vanished. 

In Logic there was thought, but in its implicitness, 
and as reason develops itself in this distinction-lacking 
medium. So in consciousness thought occurs as a stage 
(§ 437 note). Here reason is as the truth of the anti¬ 
thetical distinction, as it had taken shape within the 
mind's own limits. Thought thus recurs again and 
again in these different parts of philosophy, because 
these parts are different only through the medium they 
are in and the antithesis they imply; while thought is 
this one and the same centre, to which as to their truth 
the antithesis return. 

488 .] Intelligence which as theoretical appropriates 
an immediate mode of being, is, now that it has com¬ 
pleted taking possession, in its own property*, the last 
negation of immediacy has implicitly required that the 
intelligence shall itself determine its content. Thus 
thought, as free notion, is now also free in point of 
content. But when intelligence is aware that it is 
determinative of the content, which is its mode no less 
than it is a mode of being, it is Will. 
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469. ] As will, the mind is aware that it is the author 
of its own conclusions, the origin of its self-fulfilment. 
Thus fulfilled, this independency or individuality form 
the side of existence or of reality for the Idea of 
mind. As will, the mind steps into actuality; whereas 
as cognition it is on the soil of notional generality. 
Supplying its own content, the will is self-possessed, 
and in the widest sense free: this is its characteristic 
trait. Its iinitude lies in the formalism that the 
spontaneity of its self-fulfilment means no more than 
a general and abstract ownness, not yet identified with 
matured reason. It is the function of the essential will 
to bring liberty to exist in the formal will, and it is 
therefore the aim of that formal will to fill itself with 
its essential nature, i.e. to make liberty its pervading 
character, content, and aim, as well as its sphere of 
existence. The essential freedom of will is, and must 
always be, a thought: hence the way by which will can 
make itself objective mind is to rise to be a thinking 
will,—to give itself the content which it can only have 
as it thinks itself. 

True liberty, in the shape of moral life, consists in 
the will finding its purpose in a universal content, not 
in subjective or selfish interests. But such a content is 
only possible in thought and through thought: it is 
nothing short of absurd to seek to banish thought from 
the moral, religious, and law-abiding life. 

470. ] Practical mind, considered at first as formal 
or immediate will, contains a double ofught—(i) in the 
contrast which the new mode of being projected out¬ 
ward by the will offers to the immediate postivity of its 
old existence and condition,—an antagonism which in 
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consciousness grows to correlation with external objects. 
(2) That first self-determination, being itself immediate, 
is not at once elevated into a thinking universality: 
the latter, therefore, virtually constitutes an obligation 
on the former in point of form, as it may also constitute 
it in point of matter;—a distinction which only exists 
for the observer. 

(«) Practical Sense or Feeling^. 

471 .] The autonomy of the practical mind at first is 
immediate and therefore formal, i.e. it finds itself as an 
individuality determined in its inward nature. It is thus 
'practical feeling,* or instinct of action. In this phase, 
as it is at bottom a subjectivity simply identical with 
reason, it has no doubt a rational content, but a content 
which as it stands is individual, and for that reason also 
natural, contingent and subjective,—a content which 
may be determined quite as much by mere personalities 
of want and opinion, &c., and by the subjectivity which 
selfishly sets itself against the universal, as it may be 
virtually in conformity with reason. 

An appeal is sometimes made to the sense (feeling) 
of right and morality, as well as of religion, which man 
is alleged to possess,—to his benevolent dispositions,— 
and even to his heart generally,—!, e. to the subject so 
far as the various practical feelings are in it all com¬ 
bined. So far as this appeal implies (i) that these ideas 
are immanent in his own self, and (2) that when feeling 
is opposed to the logical understanding, it, and not the 
partial abstractions of the latter, may be the totality — 
the appeal has a legitimate meaning. But on the other 
hand feeling too may be onesided, unessential and bad. 
The rational, which exists in the shape of rationality 
when it is apprehended by thought, is* the same content 
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as the good practical feeling has, but •presented in its 
universality and necessity, in its objectivity and truth. 

Thus it is on the one hand silly to suppose that in the 
passage from feeling to law and duty there is any loss 
of import and excellence; it is this passage which lets 
feeling first reach its truth. It is equally silly to con¬ 
sider intellect as superfluous or even harmful to feeling, 
heart, and will; the truth and, what is the same thing, 
the actual rationality of the heart and will can only be 
at home in the universality of intellect, and not in the 
singleness of feeling as feeling. If feelings are of the 
right sort, it is because of their quality or content,— 
which is right only so far as it is intrinsically universal 
or has its source in the thinking mind. The difficulty 
for the logical intellect consists in throwing off the 
separation it has arbitrarily imposed between the several 
faculties of feeling and thinking mind, and coming to 
see that in the human being there is only one reason, 
in feeling, volition, and thought. Another difficulty 
connected with this is found in the fact that the Ideas 
which are the special property of the thinking mind, 
viz. God, law and morality, can also be felt. But 
feeling is only the form of the immediate and peculiar 
individuality of the subject, in which these facts, like 
any other objective facts (which consciousness also sets 
over against itself), may be placed. 

On the other hand, it is suspicious or even worse to 
cling to feeling and heart in place of the intelligent 
rationality of law, right and duty; because all that the 
former holds more than the latter is oqly the particular 
subjectivity with its vanity and caprice. For the same 
reason it is out of place in a scientific treatment of the 
feelings to deal with anything beyond their form, and to 
discuss their content; for the latter, when thought, is 
precisely what constitutes, in their universality and 
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necessity, the rights and duties which are the true worics 
of mental autonomy. So long as we study practical 
feelings and dispositions specially, we have only to deal 
with the selfish, bad, and evil; it is these alone which 
belong to the individuality which retains its opposition 
to the universal: their content is the reverse of rights 
and duties, and precisely in that way do they—but only 
in antithesis to the latter—retain a speciality of their own. 

472. J The * Ought ’ of practical feeling is the claim of 
its essential autonomy to control some existing mode of 
fact—which is assumed to be worth nothing save as 
adapted to that claim. But as both, in their imme> 
diacy, lack objective determination, this relation of the 
requirement to existent fact is the utterly subjective and 
superficial feeling of pleasant or unpleasant. 

Delight, joy, grief, &c., shame, repentance, content¬ 
ment, &c., are partly only modifications of the formal 
* practical feeling' in general, but are partly different in 
the features that give the special tone and character 
mode to their * Ought.' 

The celebrated question as to the origin of evil in the 
world, so far at least as evil is understood to mean 
what is disagreeable and painful merely, arises on this 
stage of the formal practical feeling. Evil is nothing 
but the incompatibility between what is and what ought 
to be. ‘ Ought * is an ambiguous term,—indeed in¬ 
finitely so, considering that casual aims may also come 
under the form of Ought. But where the objects sought 
are thus casual, evil only executes what is rightfully due 
to the vanity and nullity of their planning: for they 
themselves were radically evil. The finitude of life and 
mind is seen in their judgment: the contrary which 
is separated from them they also have as a negative in 
them, and thus they are the contradiction called evil. In 
the dead there is neither evil nor pain: for in inoi^anic 
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nature the intelligible unity (concept) does not confront 
its existence and does not in the difference at the same 
time remain its permanent subject. Whereas in life, 
and still more in mind, we have this immanent distinc¬ 
tion present: hence arises the Ought: and this 
negativity, subjectivity, ego, freedom are the principles 
of evil and pain. J acob Bohme viewed egoity (selfhood) 
as pain and torment, and as the fountain of nature and 
of spirit. 

(^) The Impulses and Choice"^, 

478.] The practical ought is a 'real* judgment. 
Will, which is essentially self-determination, finds in the 
conformity—as immediate and merely found to hand—of 
the existing mode to its requirement a negation, and 
something inappropriate to it. If the will is to satisfy 
itself, if the implicit unity of the universality and 
the special mode is to be realised, the conformity of its 
inner requirement and of the existent thing ought to be 
its act and institution. The will, as regards the form of 
its content, is at first still a natural will, directly 
identical with its specific mode:—natural impulse and 
inclination. Should, however, the totality of the practical 
spirit throw itself into a single one of the many restricted 
forms of impulse, each being alway in conflict to another, 
it is passion. 

474.] Inclinations and passions embody the same 
constituent features as the practical feeling. Thus, 
while on one hand they are based on the rational 
nature of the mind; they on the other, as part and 
parcel of the still subjective and single will, are infected 
with contingency, and appear as particular to stand to 
the individual and to each other in an external relation 
and with a necessity which creates bondage. 

' iDcr !£nebc unb bie 
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The special note in passion is its restriction to one 
special mode of volition, in which the whole subjectmty 
of the individual is merged, be the value of that mode 
what it may. In consequence of this formalism, passion 
is neither good nor bad; the title only states that 
a subject has thrown his whole soul,—his interests of 
intellect, talent, character, enjoyment,—on one aim and 
object. Nothing great has been and nothing great can 
be accomplished without passion. It is only a dead, too 
often, indeed, a hypocritical moralising which inveighs 
against the form of passion as such. 

But with regard to the inclinations, the question is 
directly raised, Which are good and bad?—Up to what 
degree the good continue good;—and (as there are 
many, each with its private range) In what way have 
they, being all in one subject and hardly all, as experi¬ 
ence shows, admitting of gratification, to suffer at least 
reciprocal restriction ? And, first of all, as regards the 
numbers of these impulses and propensities, the case is 
much the same as with the psychical powers, whose 
aggregate is to form the mind theoretical,—an aggregate 
which is now increased by the host of impulses. The 
nominal rationality of impulse and propensity lies 
merely in their general impulse not to be subjective 
merely, but to get realised, overcoming the subjectivity 
by the subject's own agency. Their genuine rationality 
cannot reveal its secret to a method of outer reflection 
which pre-supposes a number of independent innate 
tendencies and immediate instincts, and therefore is 
wanting in a single principle and final purpose for them. 
But the immanent * reflection' of mind itself carries it 
beyond their particularity and their natural immediacy, 
and gives their contents a rationality and objectivity, 
in which they exist as necessaiy ties of social relation, 
as rights and duties. It is this objectification which 
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evinces their real value, their mutual connexions, and 
their truth. And thus it was a true perception when 
Plato (especially including as he did the mind's whole 
nature under its right) showed that the full reality of 
justice could be exhibited only in the objective phase of 
justice, viz. in the construction of the State as the 
ethical life. 

The answer to the question, therefore, What are the 
good and rational propensities, and how they are to be 
co-ordinated with each other? resolves itself into an 
exposition of the laws and forms of common life pro¬ 
duced by the mind when developing itself as objective 
mind—a development in which the content of autono¬ 
mous action loses its contingency and optionality. The 
discussion of the true intrinsic worth of the impulses, 
inclinations, and passions is thus essentially the theory 
of legal, moral, and social duties, 

476.] The subject is the act of satisfying impulses, 
an act of (at least) formal rationality, as it translates 
them from the subjectivity of content (which so far is 
purpose) into objectivity, where the subject is made to 
close with itself. If the content of the impulse is 
distinguished as the thing or business from this act of 
carrying it out, and we regard the thing which has been 
brought to pass as containing the element of subjective 
individuality and its action, this is what is called the 
interest. Nothing therefore is brought about without 
interest. 

An action is an aim of the subject, and it is his 
agency too which executes this aim: unless the subject 
were in this way in the most disinterested action, 
i. e. unless he had an interest in it, there would be no 
action at all.—The impulses and inclinations are some¬ 
times depreciated by being contrasted with the baseless 
chimera of a happiness, the free gift of nature, where 

H 
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wants are supposed to find their satisfaction without 
the agent doing anything to produce a conformity 
between immediate existence and his own inner require¬ 
ments. They are sometimes contrasted, on the whole 
to their disadvantage, with the morality of duty for 
duty's sake. But impulse and passion are the very 
life-blood of all action : they are needed if the agent is 
really to be in his aim and the execution thereof. The 
morality concerns the content of the aim, which as such 
is the universal, an inactive thing, that finds its actual- 
ising in the agent; and finds it only when the aim is 
immanent in the agent, is his interest and—should it 
claim to engross his whole efficient subjectivity—his 
passion. 

476. ] The will, as thinking and implicitly free, distin¬ 
guishes itself from the particularity of the impulses, 
and places itself as simple subjectivity of thought 
above their diversified content. It is thus * reflect¬ 
ing* will. 

477 . ] Such a particularity of impulse has thus ceased 
to be a mere datum: the reflective will now sees it as 
its own, because it closes with it and thus gives itself 
specific individuality and actuality. It is now on the 
standpoint of choosing between inclinations, and is 
option or choice. 

478. ] Will as choice claims to be free, reflected 
into itself as the negativity of its merely immediate 
autonomy. However, as the content, in which its 
former universality concludes itself to actuality, is 
nothing but the content of the impulses and appetites, 
it is actual only as a subjective and contingent will. It 
realises itself in a particularity, which it regards at the 
same time as a nullity, and finds a satisfaction in what 
it has at the same time emerged from. As thus contra¬ 
dictory, it is the process of distracting and suspending 
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one desire or enjoyment by another,—and one satis¬ 
faction, which is just as much no satisfaction, by 
another, without end. But the truth of the particular 
satisfactions is the universal, which under the name of 
happiness the thinking will makes its aim. 

(y) Happiness"^. 

478.] In this idea, which reflection and comparison 
have educed, of a universal satisfaction, the impulses, 
so far as their particularity goes, are reduced to a mere 
negative ; and it is held that in part they arc to be 
sacrificed to each other for the behoof that aim, partly 
sacrificed to that aim directly, either altogether or in 
part. Their mutual limitation, on one hand, proceeds 
from a mixture of qualitative and quantitative considera¬ 
tions : on the other hand, as happiness has its sole 
affirmative contents in the springs of action, it is on 
them that the decision turns, and it is the subjective 
feeling and good pleasure which must have the casting 
vote as to where happiness is to be placed. 

480.] Happiness is the mere abstract and merely 
imagined universality of things desired,—a universality 
which only ought to be. But the particularity of the 
satisfaction which just as much is as it is abolished, and 
the abstract singleness, the option which gives or does 
not give itself (as it pleases) an aim in happiness, find 
their truth in the intrinsic universality of the will, i. e. its 
very autonomy or freedom. In this way choice is will 
only as pure subjectivity, which is pur^ and concrete at 
once, by having for its contents and aim only that 
Infinite mode of being—freedom itself. In this truth of 
its autonomy, where concept and object are one, the 
will is an actually free wHL 
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Free Mind^. 

481. ] Actual free will is the unity of theoretical and 
practical mind : a free will, which realises its own free- 
dom of will, now that the formalism, fortuitousness, and 
contractedness of the practical content up to this point 
have been superseded. By superseding the adjustments 
of means therein contained, the will is the immediate 
individuality self-instituted,—an individuality, however, 
also purified of all that interferes with its universalism, 
i. e. with freedom itself. This universalism the will has 
as its object and aim, only so far as it thinks itself) 
knows this its concept, and is will as free intelligence. 

482. ] The mind which knows itself as free and wills 
itself as this its object, i. e. which has its true being for 
characteristic and aim, is in the first instance the rational 
will in general, or implicit Idea, and because implicit 
only the notion of absolute mind. As abstract Idea 
again, it is existent only in the immediate will—it is the 
existential side of reason,—the single will as aware of 
this its universality constituting its contents and aim, 
and of which it is only the formal activity. If the will, 
therefore, in which the Idea thus appears is only finite, 
that will is also the act of developing the Idea, and of 
investing its self-unfolding content with an existence 
which, as realising the idea, is actuality. It is thus 
* Objective' Mind. 

No Idea is so generally recognised as indefinite, 
ambiguous, and open to the greatest misconceptions (to 
which therefore it actually falls a victim) as the idea of 
Liberty: none in common currency with so little appre¬ 
ciation of its meaning. Remembering that free mind 
is actual mind, we can see how misconceptions about it 
are of tremendous consequence in practice. When 
individuals and nations have once got in their heads 
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the abstract concept of full-blown liberty, there is 
nothing like it in its uncontrollable strength, just 
because it is the very essence of mind, and that as its 
very actuality. Whole continents, Africa and the East, 
have never had this idea, and are without it still. The 
Greeks and Romans, Plato and Aristotle, even the 
Stoics, did not have it. On the contrary, they saw that 
it is only by birth (as e. g. an Athenian or Spartan 
citizen), or by strength of character, education, or 
philosophy (—the sage is free even as a slave and in 
chains) that the human being is actually free. It was 
through Christianity that this idea came into the world. 
According to Christianity, the individual as such has an 
infinite value as the object and aim of divine love, 
destined as mind to live in absolute relationship 
with God himself, and have God’s mind dwelling in 
him: i. e. man is implicitly destined to supreme free¬ 
dom. If, in religion as such, man is aware of this 
relationship to the absolute mind as his true being, he 
has also, even when he steps into the sphere of secular 
existence, the divine mind present with him, as the 
substance of the state of the family, &c. These institu¬ 
tions are due to the guidance of that spirit, and are con¬ 
stituted after its measure; whilst by their existence the 
moral temper comes to be indwelling in the individual, 
so that in this sphere of particular existence, of present 
sensation and volition, he is actually free. 

If to be aware of the idea—to be aware, i. e. that men 
are aware of freedom as their essence, aim, and object— 
is matter of speculation^ still this very idea itself is the 
actuality of men—not something which they have, as 
men, but which they are, Christianity in its adherents 
has realised an ever-present sense that they are not 
and cannot be slaves; if they are made slaves, if the 
decision as regards their property rests with an arbitrary 
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will, not with laws or courts of justice, they would find 
the very substance of their life outraged. This will to 
liberty is no longer an impulse which demands its satis¬ 
faction, but the permanent character—the spiritual con¬ 
sciousness grown into a non-impulsive nature. But this 
freedom, which the content and aim of freedom has, is 
itself only a notion—a principle of the mind and heart, 
intended to develope into an objective phase, into legal, 
moral, religious, and not less into scientific actuality. 
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SECTION II. 

MIND OBJECTIVE. 

483. ] The objective Mind is the absolute Idea, but 
only existing in posse i and as it is thus on the 
territory of finitude, its actual rationality retains the 
aspect of external apparency. The free will finds itself 
immediately confronted by differences which arise from 
the circumstance that freedom is its inward function 
and aim, and is in relation to an external and already 
subsisting objectivity, which splits up into different 
heads: viz. anthropological data (i. e. private and 
personal needs), external things of nature which exist 
for consciousness, and the ties of relation between 
individual wills which are conscious of their own 
diversity and particularity. These aspects constitute 
the externa] material for the embodiment of the will. 

484. ] But the purposive action of this will is to realise 
its concept, Liberty, in these externally-objective aspects, 
making the latter a world moulded by the former, which 
in it is thus at home with itself, locked* together with it: 
the concept accordingly perfected to the Idea. Liberty, 
shaped into the actuality of a world, receives the fomt of 
Necessity the deeper substantial nexus of which is the 
system or organisation of the principles of liberty, 
whilst its phenomenal nexus is ptower or authority. 
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and the sentiment of obedience awakened in con¬ 
sciousness. 

485.] This unity of the rational will with the siAgle 
will (this being the peculiar and immediate medium in 
which the former is actualised) constitutes the simple 
actuality of liberty. As it (and its content) belongs to 
thought, and is the virtual universal^ the content has its 
right and true character only in the form of universality. 
When invested with this character for the intelligent 
consciousness, or instituted as an authoritative power, 
it is a Law^. When, on the other hand, the content 
is freed from the mixedness and fortuitousness, attach¬ 
ing to it in the practical feeling and in impulse, and is 
set and grafted in the individual will, not in the form 
of impulse, but in its universality, so as to become its 
habit, temper and character, it exists as manner and 
custom, or Usage*. 

466.] This ' reality,* in general, where free will has 
existencef is the Law (Right),—the term being taken in 
a comprehensive sense not merely as the limited juristic 
law, but as the actual body of all the conditions of free¬ 
dom. These conditions, in relation to the subjective will, 
where they, being universal, ought to have and can 
only have their existence, are its Duties) whereas as 
its temper and habit they are Manners. What is 
a right is also a duty, and what is avduty, is also a right. 
For a mode of existence is a right, only as a consequence 
of the free substantial will: and the same content of fact, 
when referred to the will distinguished as subjective 
and individual, is a duty. It is the same content which 
the subjective consciousness recognises as a duty, and 
brings into existence in these several wills. The 
hnitude of the objective will thus creates the semblance 
of a distinction between rights and duties. 

‘ • (Sitte. 
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In the phenomenal range right and duty are correiaiai 
at least in the sense that to a right on my part corre* 
sponds a duty in some one else. But, in the light of the 
concept, my right to a thing is not merely possession, but 
as possession by a person it is properlyy or legal possession, 
and it is a duty to possess things as property^ i. e. to be 
as a person. Translated into the phenomenal relation¬ 
ship, viz. relation to another person—this grows into 
the duty of some one else to respect my right. In the 
morality of the conscience, duty in general is in me— 
a free subject—at the same time a right of my subjective 
will or disposition. But in this individualist moral 
sphere, there arises the division between what is only 
inward purpose (disposition or intention), which only 
has its being in me and is merely subjective duty, and 
the actualisation of that purpose: and with this division 
a contingency and imperfection which makes the 
inadequacy of mere individualistic morality. In social 
ethics these two parts have reached their truth, their 
absolute unity; although even right and duty return to 
one another and combine by means of certain adjust¬ 
ments and under the guise of necessity. The rights of 
the father of the family over its members are equally 
duties towards them; just as the children’s duty of 
obedience is their right to be educated to the liberty of 
manhood. The penal judicature of a government, its 
rights of administration, &c., are no less its duties to 
punish, to administer, &c.; as the services of the 
members of the State in dues, military services, &c., are 
duties and yet their right to the protection of their 
private property and of the general substantial life in 
which they have their root. All the aims of society 
and the State are the private aim of the individuals. 
But the set of adjustments, by which their duties come 
back to them as the exercise and enjoyment of right, 
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produces an appearance of diversity: and this diversity 
is increased by the variety of shapes which value assumes 
in the course ofexchangCj though it remains intrinsically 
the same. Still it holds fundamentally good that he 
who has no rights has no duties and vice versa. 

Distribution, 

487.] The free will is 

A. itself at first immediate, and hence as a single 
being—the person : the existence which the person 
gives to its liberty is property. The Right as right 
(law) is formal^ abstract right. 

B. When the will is reflected into self, so as to have 
its existence inside it, and to be thus at the same time 
characterised as a particular^ it is the right of the 
subjective will, morality of the individual conscience. 

C. When the free will is the substantial will, made 
actual in the subject and conformable to its concept 
and rendered a totality of necessity,—it is the ethics of 
actual life in family, civil society, and state. 



Sub-Section A. 


LAW. 

(a) Property. 

488. ] Mind, in the immediacy of its self-secured 

liberty, is an individual, but one that knows its 
individuality as an absolutely free will: it is a person^ in 
whom the inward sense of this freedom, as in itself still 
abstract and empty, has its particularity and fulfilment 
not yet on its own part, but on an external This 

thing, as something devoid of will, has no rights against 
the subjectivity of intelligence and volition, and is by 
that subjectivity made adjectival to it, the external sphere 
of its liberty possession. 

489. ] By the judgment of possession, at first in 
the outward appropriation, the thing acquires the pre¬ 
dicate of 'mine.' But this predicate, on its own 
account merely 'practical,' has here the signification 
that I import my personal will into the thing. As so 
characterised, possession is propertyf which as possession 
is a meanSf but as existence of the personality is 
an end. 

480.] In his property the person 'is brought into 
union with itself. But the thing is an abstractly 
external thing, and the 1 in it is abstractly external. 
The concrete return of me into me in the externality is 

' !l>as fRed^t. 
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that I, the infinite self-relation, am as a person the 
repulsion of me from myself, and have the existence of 
my personality in the being of other persons^ in my 
relation to them and in my recognition by them, which 
is thus mutual. 

491. ] The thing is the mean by which the extremes 
meet in one. These extremes are the persons who, in 
the knowledge of their identity as free, are simultaneously 4 
mutually independent. For them my will has its 
definite recognisable existence in the thing by the imme¬ 
diate bodily act of taking possession, or by the forma¬ 
tion of the thing or, it may be, by mere designation 
of it. 

492. J The casual aspect of property is that 1 place 
my will in this thing : so far my will is arbitrary^ I can 
just as well put it in it as not,—just as well withdraw it 
as not. But so far as my will lies in a thing, it is only 
I who can withdraw it: it is only with my will that 
the thing can pass to another, whose property it 
similarly becomes only with his will;— Contract, 

(b) Contract. 

493. ] The two wills and their agreement in the con¬ 
tract are as an internal state of mind different from its 
realisation in the performance. The comparatively 
‘ ideal * utterance (of contract) in the stipulation contains 
the actual surrender of a property by the one, its 
changing hands, and its acceptance by the other will. 
The contract is thus thoroughly binding: it does not 
need the performance of the one or the other to become 
so—otherwise we should have an infinite regress or 
infinite division of thing, labour, and time. The utterance 
in the stipulation is complete and exhaustive. The 
inwardness of the will which surrenders and the will 
which accepts the property is in the realm of ideation, 
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and in that realm the wofd is deed and thing (§ 46 a)— 
the full and complete deed, since here the conscien* 
tiousness of the will does not come under consideration 
(as to whether the thing is meant in earnest or is a decep¬ 
tion), and the will refers only to the external thing. 

484.] Thus in the stipulation we have the substantial 
being of the contract standing out in distinction from 
* its real utterance in the performance, which is brought 
down to a mere sequel. In this way there is put into 
the thing or performance a distinction between its 
immediate specific quality and its substantial being or 
valuef meaning by value the quantitative terms into 
which that qualitative feature has been translated. 
One piece of property is thus made comparable with 
another, and may be made equivalent to a thing which 
is (in quality) wholly heterogeneous. It is thus treated 
in general as an abstract, universal thing or commodity. 

406.1 The contract, as an agreement which has 
a voluntary origin and deals with a casual commodity, 
involves at the same time the giving to this ' accidental ’ 
will a positive fixity. This will may just as well not be 
conformable to law (right), and, in that case, produces 
a wrong: by which however the absolute law (right) 
is not superseded, but only a relationship originated of 
right to wrong. 

(c) Right versus Wrong. 

406.] Law (right) considered as the realisation of 
liberty in externals, breaks up into a multiplicity of 
relations to this external sphere and, to other persons 
(§§ 491 , 493 scqq.). In this way there are (i) several 
titles or grounds at law, of which (seeing that property 
both on the personal and the real side is exclusively 
individual) only one is the right, but which, because they 
face each other, each and all are invested with a show 
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of right, against which the former is defined as the 
intrinsically right. 

497 .] Now so long as (compared against this show) 
the one intrinsically right, still presumed identical 
with the several titles, is affirmed, willed, and recog¬ 
nised, the only diversity lies in this, that the special 
thing is subsumed under the one law or right by 
the particular will of these several persons. This is* 
naive, non-malicious wrong. Such wrong in the several 
claimants is a simple negative judgment^ expressing 
the civil suit. To settle it there is required a third 
judgment, which, as the judgment of the intrinsically 
right, is disinterested, and a power of giving the one 
right existence as against that semblance. 

408.] But ( 2 ) if the semblance of right is willed as 
such against right intrinsical by the particular will, 
which thus becomes wicked^ then the external recognition 
of right is separated from the right’s true value; 
and while the former only is respected, the latter is 
violated. This gives the wrong of the infinite 

judgment as identical (§ 173 ),—where the nominal 
relation is retained, but the sterling value is let slip. 

490.J ( 3 ) Finally, the particular will sets itself in 
opposition to the intrinsic right by negating that right 
itself as well as its recognition or semblance. [Here 
there is a negatively infinite judgment (§ 173 ) in which 
there is denied the class as a whole, and not merely the 
particular mode—in this case the apparent recogni¬ 
tion.] Thus the will is violently wicked, and commits 
a crime. 

600.] As an outrage on right, such an action is 
essentially ^and actually null. In it the agent, as 
a volitional and intelligent being; sets up a law—a law 
however which is nominal and recognised by him only— 
a universal which holds good for hintt and under which 
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he has at the same time subsumed himself by his 
action. To display the nullity of such an act, to carry 
out simultaneously this nominal law and the intrinsic 
right, in the first Instance by means of a subjective 
individual will, is the work of Revenge. But, revenge, 
starting from the interest of an immediate particular 
personality, is at the same time only a new outrage; 
' and so on without end. This progression, like the 
last, abolishes itself in a third judgment, which is 
disinterested— 

601.] The instrumentality by which authority is given 
to intrinsic right is (a) that a particular will, that of the 
judge, being conformable to the right, has an interest to 
turn against the crime (—which in the first instance, in 
revenge, is a matter of chance), and (/9) that an executive 
power (also in the first instance casual) negates the 
negation of right that was created by the criminal. 
This negation of right has its existence in the will of 
the criminal; and consequently revenge or punishment 
directs itself against the person or property of the 
criminal and exercises coercion upon him. It is in this 
legal sphere that coercion in general has possible 
scope,—compulsion against the thing, in seizing and 
maintaining it against another’s seizure: for in this 
sphere the will has its existence immediately in ex¬ 
ternals as such, or in corporeity, and can be seized 
only in this quarter. But more than possible com¬ 
pulsion is not, so long as I can withdraw myself as 
free from every mode of existence, even from the 
range of all existence, i. e. from life. »It is legal only 
as abolishing a first and original compulsion. 

502.] A distinction has thus emerged between the 
law (right) and the subjective will. The 'reality* of 
right, which the personal will in the first instance gives 
itself in immediate wise, is seen to be due to the 
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instrumentality of the subjective will,—whose influence 
as on one hand it gives existence to the essential right, 
so may on the other cut itself off from and oppose itself 
to it. Conversely, the claim of the subjective will to be 
in this abstraction a power over the law of right is null 
and empty of itself: it gets truth and reality essentially 
only so far as that will in itself realises the reasonable 
will. As such it is morality^ proper. 

The phrase ‘Law of Nature,* or Natural Right®, 
in use for the philosophy of law involves the ambiguity 
that it may mean either right as something existing 
ready-formed in nature, or right as governed by the 
nature of things, i.e. by the notion. The former 
used to be the common meaning, accompanied with the 
fiction of a state of nature^ in which the law of nature 
should hold sway; whereas the social and political state 
rather required and implied a restriction of liberty and 
a sacrifice of natural rights. The real fact is that the 
whole law and its every article are based on free person¬ 
ality alone,—on self-determination or autonomy, which 
is the very contrary of determination by nature. The 
law of nature—strictly so called—is for that reason the 
predominance of the strong and the reign of force, and 
a state of nature a state of violence and wrong, of which 
nothing truer can be said than that one ought to depart 
from it. The social state, on the other hand, is the 
condition in which alone right has its actuality: what is 
to be restricted and sacrificed is just the wilfulness and 
violence of the state of nature. 
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THE MORALITY OF CONSCIENCE \ 

603 .] The free individual, who, in mere law, counts 
only as a person^ is now characterised as a subject ^— 
a will reflected into itself so that, be its affection what 
it may, it is distinguished (as existing in it) as its own 
from the existence of freedom in an external thing. 
Because the affection of the will is thus inwardised, 
the will is at the same time made a particular, and 
there arise further particularisations of it and rela¬ 
tions of these to one another. This affection is partly 
the essential and implicit will, the reason of the will, 
the essential basis of law and moral life: partly it is 
the existent volition, which is before us and throws itself 
into actual deeds, and thus comes into relationship with 
the former. The subjective will is morally free, so far as 
these features are its inward institution, its own, and 
willed by it. Its utterance in deed with this freedom is 
an action^ in the externality of which it only admits as 
its own, and allows to be imputed to it, so much as it 
has consciously willed. 

This subjective or 'moral' freedom is what a European 
especially calls freedom. In virtue of the right thereto 
a man must possess a personal knowledge of the dis¬ 
tinction between good and evil in general: ethical and 
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religious principles shall not merely lay their claim on 
him as external laws and precepts of authority to be 
obeyed, but have their assent, recognition, or even 
justification in his heart, sentiment, conscience, intelli- 
- gence, &c. The subjectivity of the will in itself is its 
supreme aim and absolutely essential to it. 

The 'moral* must be taken in the wider sense in 
which it does not signify the morally good merely. In 
French le moral is opposed to le physique^ and means 
the mental or intellectual in general. But here the 
moral signifies volitional mode, so far as it is in the 
interior of the will in general; it thus includes purpose 
and intention,—and also moral wickedness. 

fl. Purpose*. 

504.] So far as the action comes into immediate 
touch with existence^ my part in it is to this extent 
formal, that external existence is also inclependent of the 
agent. This externality can pervert his action and 
bring to light something else than lay in it. Now, 
though any alteration as such, which is set on foot 
by the subject*s action, is its deed\ still the subject 
does not for that reason recognise it as its action^f 
but only admits as its own that existence in the deed 
which lay in its knowledge and will, which was its 
purpose. Only for that docs it hold itself responsible. 

b. Intention and Welfare \ 

606.] As regards its empirically concrete content 
(i) the action has a variety of particular aspects and 
connexions. In point of form, the agent must have 
known and willed the action in its essential feature, 
embracing these individual points. This is the right of 

* !D(r SoTfal^. * 
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intention. While purpose affects only the immediate 
fact of existence, intention regards the underlying 
essence and aim thereof. ( 2 ) The agent has no less 
the right to see that the particularity of content in the 
action, in point of its matter, is not something external 
to him, but is a particularity of his own,—that it con< 
tains his needs, interests, and aims. These aims, when 
similarly comprehended in a single aim, as in happiness 
(§ 479)1 constitute his well-being. This is the right to 
well-being. Happiness (good fortune) is distinguished 
from well-being only in this, tliat happiness* implies 
no more than some sort of immediate existence, 
whereas well-being regards it as also justified as 
regards morality. 

606. ] But the essentiality of the intention is in the 
first instance the abstract form of generality. Reflection 
can put in this form this and that particular aspect in the 
empirically-concrete action, thus making it essential to 
the intention or restricting the intention to it. In this 

. way the supposed essentiality of the intention and the 
real essentiality of the action may be brought into the 
greatest contradiction—e. g. a good intention in case of 
a crime. Similarly well-being is abstract and may be 
set on this or that: as appertaining to this single agent, 
it is always something particular. 

c. Goodness and Wickedness'. 

607. ] The truth of these particularities and the con¬ 
crete unity of their formalism is the content of the 
universal, essential and actual, will^—the law and 
underlying essence of every phase of volition, the 
essential and actual good. It is thus the absolute final 
aim of the world, and duty for the agent who ought 

' iDat Qluh unb bai Sdfc. 
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to have insight into the good, make it his intention and 
bring it about by his activity. 

008.] But though the good is the universal of will— 
a universal determined in itself,—and thus including in 
it particularity,—still so far as this particularity is in the 
first instance still abstract, there is no principle at hand 
to determine it. Such determination therefore starts 
up also outside that universal; and as heteronomy or 
determinance of a will which is free and has rights of 
its own, there awakes here the deepest contradiction. («) 
In cons(!t]ucncc of the indeterminate determinism of the 
good, there arc always several sorts of good and many 
kinds of duties, the variety of which is a dialectic of one 
against another and brings them into ro///5/o». At the 
same time because good is one, they ought to stand in 
harmony; and yet each of them, though it is a particular 
duty, is as good and as duty absolute. It falls upon the 
agent to be the dialectic which, superseding this abso¬ 
lute claim of each, concludes such a combination of 
them as excludes the rest. ^ 

009.] (^) To the agent, who in his existent sphere 
of liberty is essentially as a particular^ his interest and 
welfare must, on account of that existent sphere of 
liberty, be essentially an aim and therefore a duty. But 
at the same time in aiming at the good, which is the not- 
particular but only universal of the will, the particular 
interest ought not to be a constituent motive. On 
account of this independency of the two principles of 
action, it is likewise an accident whether they harmonise. 
And yet they ought to harmonise, because the agent, as 
individual and universal, is always fundamentally one 
identity. 

(y) But the agent is not only a mere particular in his 
existence; it is also a form of his existence to be an 
abstract self-certainty, an abstract reflection of freedom 
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into himself. He is thus distinct from the reason in 
the will, and capable of making the universal itself 
a particular and in that way a semblance. The good 
is thus reduced to the level of a mere * may happen * for 
the agent, who can therefore resolve itself to somewhat 
opposite to the good, can be wicked. 

610 . ] (8) The external objectivity, following the. dis¬ 
tinction which has arisen in the subjective will (§ 503), 
constitutes a peculiar world of its own,—another ex¬ 
treme which stands in no rapport with the internal 
will-determination. It is thus a matter of chance, 
whether it harmonises with the subjective aims, whether 
the good is realised, and the wicked, an aim essentially 
and actually null, nullified in it: it is no less matter 
of chance whether the agent finds in it his well-being, 
and more precisely whether in the world the good agent 
is happy and the wicked unhappy. But at the same time 
the world ou^ht to allow the good action, the essential 
thing, to be carried out in it; it to grant the good 
•agent the satisfaction of his particular interest, and 
refuse it to the wicked; just as it oug/ii also to make the 
wicked itself null and void. 

611 . ] The all-round contradiction, expressed by this 
repeated ought, with its absoluteness which yet at the 
same time is uoi -contains the most abstract 'analysis’ 
of the mind in itself, its deepest descent into itself. The 
only relation the self-contradictory principles have to 
one another is in the abstract certainty of self; and for 
this infinitude of subjectivity the universal will, good, 
right, and duty, no more exist than oot. The subjec¬ 
tivity alone is aware of itself as choosing and deciding. 
This pure self-certitude, rising to its pitch, appears in 
the two directly inter-changing forms— of Conscience 
and Wickedness. The former is the will of goodness; 
but a goodness which to this pure subjectivity is the 
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non-ohjective^ non-universal, the unutterable; and over 
which the agent is conscious that he in his individuality 
has the decision. Wickedness is the same awareness 
that the single self possesses the decision, so far as the 
single self does not merely remain in this abstraction, 
but takes up the content of a subjective interest contrary 
to the good. 

512 .] This supreme pitch of the * phenomenon* of will, 
—sublimating itself to this absolute vanity—to a good- 
nc.ss, which has no objectivity, but is only sure of itself, 
and a self-assurance which involves the nullification of 
the universal—collapses by its own force. Wickedness, 
as the most intimate reflection of subjectivity itself, in 
opposition to the objective and universal, (which it treats 
as mere sham,) is the same as the good sentiment of 
abstract goodness, which reserves to the subjectivity the 
determination thereofthe utterly abstract semblance, 
the bare perversion and annihilation of itself. The 
result, the truth of this semblance, is, on its negative 
side, the absolute nullity of this volition which would 
fain hold its own against the good, and of the good, 
which would only be abstract. On the affirmative side, 
in the notion, this semblance thus collapsing is the same 
simple universality of the will, which is the good. The 
subjectivity, in this its identity with the good, is only the 
infinite form, which actualises and developes it. In this 
way the standpoint of bare reciprocity between two 
independent sides,—the standpoint of the ought^ is 
abandoned, and we have passed into the field *of ethical 
life. 



Sub-Section C 


THE MORAL LIFE, OR SOCIAL ETHICS \ 

618.] The moral life is the perfection of spirit objec¬ 
tive—the truth of the subjective and objective spirit itself. 
The failure of the latter consists--partly in having its 
freedom immediately in reality, in something external 
therefore, in a thing,—partly in the abstract universality 
of its goodness. The failure of spirit subjective 
similarly consists in this, that it is, as against the 
universal, abstractly self-determinant in its inward indi¬ 
viduality. When these two imperfections are sup¬ 
pressed, subjective freedom exists as the covertly and 
overtly universal rational will, which is sensible of 
itself and actively dispo.sed in the consciousness of the 
individual subject, whilst its practical operation and 
immediate universal actuality at the Sfime time exist as 
moral usage, manner and custom,—where self-conscious 
liberty has become nature, 

514.] The consciously free substance, in which the 
absolute 'ought' is no less an 'is,' has actuality as the 
spirit of. a nation. The abstract disruption of this 
spirit singles it out into persons, whose independence it 
however controls and entirely dominates from within. 
But the person, as an intelligent being, feels that 
underlying essence to be his own veiy being—ceases 
when so minded to be a mere accident of it—looks upon 
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it as his absolute final aim. In its actuality he sees not 
less an achieved present, than somewhat he brings it 
about by his action,—yet somewhat which without all 
question is. Thus, without any selective reflection, the 
person performs its duty as his own and as something 
which is ; and in this necessity he has himself and his 
actual freedom. 

616.] Dccausc the substance is the absolute unity of 
individuality and universality of freedom, it follows that 
the actuality and action of each individual to keep and 
to take care of his own being, while it is on one hand 
conditioned by the pre-supposed total in whose complex 
alone he exists, is on the other a transition into 
a universal product.—The social disposition of the indi¬ 
viduals is their sense of the substance, and of the 
identity of all their interests with the total; and that the 
other individuals mutually know each other and are 
actual only in this identity, is confidence (trust 1 - the 
genuine ethical temper. 

616.] The relations between individuals in the several 
situations to which the substance is particularised form 
their ethical duties. The ethical personality, i. e. the 
subjectivity which is permeated by the substantial life, 
is virtue. In relation to the bare facts of external being, 
to destiny, virtue does not treat them as a mere negation, 
and is thus a quiet repose in itself: in relation to 
substantial objectivity, to the total of ethical actuality, 
it exists as confidence, as deliberate work for the com¬ 
munity, and the capacity of sacrificing self thereto; 
whilst in relation to the incidental relations of social 
circumstance, it is in the first instance justice and then 
benevolence. In the latter sphere, and in its attitude 
to its own visible being and corporeity, the individuality 
expresses its special character, temperament, Stc. as 
personal tnrtues. 
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6170 ethical substance is 

A A. as * immediate * or natural mind,—the Family, 

BB. The * relative * totality of the ‘ relative' relations 
of the individuals as independent persons to one 
another in a formal universality— Civil Solely, 

CC. The self-conscious substance, as the mind de¬ 
veloped to an organic actuality—tlie Political Constitution. 

AA. The Family. 

518.] The ethical spirit, in its immediacy^ contains 
the natural factor that the individual has its substantial 
existence in its natural universal, i. c. in its kind. This 
is the sexual tie, elevated however to a spiritual signi¬ 
ficance,—the unanimity of love and the temper of trust. 
In the shape of the family, mind appears as feeling. 

619. ] (i) The physical difference of sex thus appears 
at the same time as a difference of intellectual and 
moral type. With their exclusive individualities these 
personalities combine to form a single person : the sub¬ 
jective union of hearts, becoming a 'substantial' unity, 
makes this union an ethical tie— Marriage. The ‘ sub¬ 
stantial * union of hearts makes marriage an indivisible 
personal bond—monogamic marriage: the bodily con¬ 
junction is a sequel to the moral attachment. A further 
sequel is community of personal and private interests. 

620. ] ( 2 ) By the community in which the various 
members constituting the family stand in reference to 
property, that property of the one person (representing 
the family) acquires an ethical interest, as do also its 
industry, labour, and care for the future. 

621. ] The ethical principle which is conjoined with 
the natural generation of the children, and which was 
assumed to have primary importance in first forming the 
marriage union, is actually realised in the second or 
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spiritual birth of the children,—in educating them to 
independent personality. 

522.] ( 3 ) The children, thus invested with inde¬ 
pendence, leave the concrete life and action of the 
family to which they primarily belong, acquire an 
existence of their own, destined however to found 
anew such an actual family. Marriage is of course 
broken up by the natural element contained in it, the 
death of husband and wife: but even their union of 
hearts, as it is a mere ‘substantiality ’ of feeling, contains 
the germ of liability to chance and decay. In virtue of 
such fortuitousness, the members of the family take up to 
oach other the status of persons; and it is thus that the 
family finds introduced into it for the first time the 
element, originally foreign to it, of legal regulation. 

BB. Civil Society*. 

623. ] As the substance, being an intelligent sub¬ 
stance, particularises itself abstractly into many persons 
(the family is only a single person), into families or 
individuals, who exist independent and free, as pri¬ 
vate persons, it loses its ethical character: for these 
persons as such have in their consciousness and as 
their aim not the absolute unity, but their own petty 
selves and particular interests. Thus arises the system 
of atomistic: by which the substance is reduced to 
a general system of adjustments to connect self-sub¬ 
sisting extremes and their particular interests. The 
developed totality of this connective systetn is the state 
as civil society, or state external, 

a. The System of H^ants*, 

624. ] (a) The particularity of the persons includes in 

^ ' IDic Bftrgerlid^c ®efeHf(^aft. * 2)a5 S^flrm bet 9 cburfni{fe. 
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the first instance their wants. The possibility of satis¬ 
fying these wants is here laid on the social fabric, 
the general stock from which all derive their satis¬ 
faction. In the condition of things in which this 
method of satisfaction by indirect adjustment is realised, 
immediate seizure (§ 488 ) of external objects as means 
thereto exists barely or not at all: the objects are 
already property. To acquire them is only possible by 
the intervention, on one hand, of the possessors' will, 
which as particular has in view the satisfaction of their 
variously defined interests; while on the other hand it 
is conditioned by the ever continued production of 
fresh means of exchange by the exchangers* own 
labour. This instrument, by which the labour of all 
facilitates satisfaction of wants, constitutes the general 
stock. 

625. ] ( 3 ) The glimmer of universal principle in this 
particularity of wants is found in the way intellect 
creates differences in them, and thus causes <10 inde¬ 
finite multiplication both of wants and of means for 
their different phases. Both are thus rendered more 
and more abstract. This 'morcellcment* of their content 
by abstraction gives rise to the division of labour. The 
habit of this abstraction in enjoyment, information, 
feeling and demeanour, constitutes training in this 
sphere, or nominal culture in general. 

626. ] The labour which thus becomes more abstract 
tends on one hand by its uniformity to make labour 
easier and to increase production,—on another to limit 
each person to a single kind of technical skill, and thus 
produce more unconditional dependence on the social 
system. The skill itself becomes in this way mechanical, 
and gets the capability of letting the machine take the 
place of human labour. 

627. ] (y) But the concrete division of the general 
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stock—which is also a general business (of the whole 
society)—into particular masses determined by the 
factors of the notion,—masses each of which possesses 
its own basis of subsistence, and a corresponding mode 
of labour, of needs, and of means for satisfying 
them, besides of aims and interests, as well as of 
mental culture and habit—constitutes the difference 
of Estates (orders or ranks). Individuals apportion 
themselves to these according to natural talent, skill, 
option and accident. As belonging to such a definite 
and stable sphere, they have their actual existence, 
which as existence is essentially a particular; and in 
it they have their social morality, which is honesty^ 
their recognition and their honour. 

Where civil society, and with it the State, exists, 
there arise the several estates in their difference: for 
the universal substance, as vital, exists only so far as it 
organically particularises itself. The history of con¬ 
stitutions is the history of the growth of these estates, 
of the legal relationships of individuals to them, and 
of these estates to one another and to their centre. 

628 .] To the 'substantial,’ natural estate the fruitful 
soil and ground supply a natural and stable capital; 
its action gets direction and content through natural 
ieatures, and its moral life is founded on faith and 
trust. Tile second, the ' reflected ’ estate has as its 
allotment the social capital, the medium created by the 
action of middlemen, of mere agents, and an ensemble of 
contingencies, where the individual has to depend on 
his subjective skill, talent, intelligence and industry. 
The third, ' thinking * estate has for its business the 
general interests; like the second it has a subsistence 
procured by means of its own skill, and like the 
first a certciin subsistence, certain however because 
^guaranteed through the whole society. 
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b. Administration of Justice'^, 

920.] When matured through the operation of 
natural need and free option into a system of universal 
relationships and a regular course of external 
necessity, the principle of casual particularity gets 
that stable articulation which liberty requires in 
the shape of formal right, (i) The actualisation 
which right gets in this sphere of mere practical 
intelligence is that it be brought to consciousness 
as the stable universal,. that it be known and stated 
in its speciBcality with the voice of authority—the 
Law^, 

The positive element in laws concerns only their 
form of publicity and authority—yrhvch makes it possible 
for them to be known by all in a customary and external 
way. Their content per se may be reasonable—or it 
may be unreasonable and so wrong. But when right, 
in the course of definite manifestation, is developed in 
detail, and its content analyses itself to gain definiteness, 
this analysis, because of the finitude of its materials, 
falls into the falsely infinite progress : the final definite¬ 
ness, which is absolutely essential and causes a break 
in this progress of unreality, can in this sphere of 
finitude be attained only in a way that savours of con¬ 
tingency and arbitrariness. Thus whether three years, 
ten thalers, or only 2 |, 2 ^, 2 } years, and so on 
ad infinitum^ be the right and just thing, can by no 
means be decided on intelligible principles,—and 
yet it should be decided. Hence,.though of course 
only at the final points of deciding, on the side of 
external existence, the 'positive* principle naturally 
enters law as contingency and arbitrariness. This 
happens and has from of old happened in all legisla- 
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tions : the only thing wanted is clearly to be aware of 
it, and not be misled by the talk and the pretence as if 
the ideal of law were, or could be, to be, at every point, 
determined through reason or legal intelligence, on 
purely reasonable and intelligent grounds. It is 
a futile peffectioiiism to have such expectations and to 
make such requirements in the sphere of the finite. 

There arc some who look upon laws as an evil and 
a profanity, and who regard governing and being 
governed from natural love, hereditary divinity or 
nobility, by faith and trust, as the genuine order of life, 
while the reign of law is held an order of corruption 
and injustice. These people forget that the stars— 
and the cattle too—are governed and well governed too 
by Iaws;-~laws however which are only internally in 
these objects, not /or them^ not as laws set to them :— 
whereas it is man’s privilege to know his law. They 
forget therefore that he can truly obey only such known 
law,—even as his law can only be a just law, as it is 
a known lawthough in other respects it must be in 
its essential content contingency and caprice, or at 
least be mixed and polluted with such elements. 

The same empty requirement of perfection is employed 
for an opposite thesis—viz. to support the opinion that a 
code is impossible or impracticable. In this case there 
comes in the additional absurdity of putting essential 
and universal provisions in one class with the particular 
detail. The finite material is definable on and on to 
the false infinite: but this advance is not, as in the 
mental images of space, a generation of new spatial 
characteristics of the same quality as those preceding 
them, but an advance into greater and ever greater 
speciality by tlie acumen of the analytic intellect, which 
discovers new distinctions, which again make new 
decisions necessary. To provisions of this sort one may 
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give the name of new decisions or new laws; but in 
proportion to the gradual advance in specialisation the 
interest and value of these provisions declines. They 
fall within the already subsisting ' substantial,* general 
laws, like improvements on a floor or a door, within 
the house —which though something new^ are not a new 
house. But there is a contrary case. If the legislation 
of a rude age began with single provisos, which go on 
by their very nature always increasing their number, 
there arises, with the advance in multitude, the need of 
a simpler code,—the need i. e. of embracing that lot of 
singulars in their general fcjitures. To find and be able 
to express these principles well beseems an intelligent 
and civilised nation. Such a gathering up of single 
rules into general forms, first really deserving the name 
of laws, has lately been begun in some directions by the 
English Minister Peel, who has by so doing gained the 
gratitude, even the admiration, of his countrymen. 

630.] ( 2 ) The positive form of Laws- to be promulgated 
and made known as laws—is a condition of the external 
obligation to obey them; inasmuch as, being laws of 
strict right, they touch only the abstract will,—itself at 
bottom external - not the moral or ethical wdll. The 
subjectivity to which the will has in this direction a right 
is here only publicity. This subjective existence is as 
existence of the essential and developed truth in this 
sphere of Right at the same time an externally objective 
existence, as universal authority and necessity. 

The legality of property and of private transactions 
concerned therewith— in consideration of the principle 
that all law must be promulgated, recognised, and thus 
become authoritative—gets its universal guarantee 
through formalities. 

( 3 ) Legal forms get the necessity, to which 
objective existence determines itself, in the judicial 
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system. Abstract right has to exhibit itself to the 
court—io the individualised right—as proven *.—a process 
in which there may be a difference between what 
is abstractly right and what is provably right. The 
court takes cognisance and action in the interest of 
right as such, deprives the existence of right of its 
contingency, and in particular transforms this existence, 
—as this exists as revenge—into punishment (§ 500 ). 

The comparison of the two species, or rather two 
elements in the judicial conviction, bearing on the actual 
state of the case in relation to the accused,—(i) according 
as that conviction is based on mere circumstances 
and other people's witness alone,—or ( 2 ) in addition 
requires the confession of the accused, constitutes the 
main point in the question of the so-called jury-courts. 
It is an essential point that the two ingredients of a 
judicial cognisance, the judgment as to the state of the 
fact, and the judgment as application of the law to it, 
should, as at bottom different sides, be exercised as 
different functions. By the said institution they are 
allotted even to bodies differently qualified,—from the 
one of which individuals belonging to the official 
judiciary are expressly excluded. To carry this 
separation of functions up to this separation in the 
courts rests rather on extra-essential considerations: the 
main point remains only the separate performance of 
these essentially different functions.—It is a more 
important point whether the confession of the accused is 
or is not to be made a condition of penal judgment. The 
institution of the jury-court loses sight of this condition. 
The point is that on this ground certainty is completely 
inseparable from truth: but the confession is to be 
regarded as the very acm^ of certainty-giving which 
in its nature is subjective. The final decision therefore 
lies with the confession. To this therefore the accused 
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has an absolute right, if the proof is to be made final and 
the judges to be convinced. No doubt this factor is 
incomplete, because it is only one factor; but still more 
incomplete is the other when no less abstractly taken,— 
viz. mere circumstantial evidence. The jurors are 
essentially judges and pronounce a judgment. In so far, 
then, as all they have to go on are such objective proofs, 
whilst at the same time their defect of certainty 
(incomplete in so far as it is only fit them) is admitted, 
the jury-court shows traces of its barbaric origin in a 
confusion and admixture between objective proofs and 
subjective or so-called * moral * conviction.—It is easy 
to call extraordinary punishments an absurdity; but 
the fault lies rather with the shallowness which takes 
offence at a mere name. Materially the principle 
involves the difference of objective probation accord¬ 
ing as it goes with or without the factor of absolute 
certification which lies in confession. 

632. { The function of judicial administration is only 
to actualise to necessity the abstract side of personal 
liberty in civil society. But this actualisation rests at 
first on the particular subjectivity of the judge, since 
here as yet there is not found the necessary unity of it 
with right in the abstract. Conversely, the blind 
necessity of the system of wants is not lifted up into the 
consciousness of the universal, and worked from that 
period of view. 

c. Police and Corporation \ 

638.] Judicial administration naturajly has no concern 
with such part of actions and interests as belongs only to 
particularity, and leaves to chance not only the occur¬ 
rence of crimes but also the care for public weal. In 
civil society the sole end is to satisfy want—and that, 

^ 2)ie Ditb btf (Corporation. 
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because it is man’s want, in a uniform general way, so 
as to secure this satisfaction. But the machinery of 
social necessity leaves in many ways a casualness 
about this satisfaction. This is due to the variability of 
the wants themselves, in which opinion and subjective 
good-pleasure play a great part. It results also from 
circumstances of locality, from the connexions between 
nation and nation, from errors and deceptions which 
can be foisted upon single members of the social circula¬ 
tion and are capable of creating disorder in it,—as also 
and especially from the unequal capacity of individuals 
to take advantage of that general stock. The onward 
march of this necessity also sacrifices the very particu¬ 
larities by which it is brought about, and does not itself 
contain the affirmative aim of securing the satisfaction 
of individuals. So far as concerns them, it may be 
far from beneficial: yet here the individuals are the 
morally-justifiable end. 

634.] To keep in view this general end, to ascertain 
the way in which the powers composing that social 
necessity act, and their variable ingredients, and to 
maintain that end in them and against them, is the 
work of an institution which assumes on one hand, 
to the concrete of civil society, the position of an 
external universality. Such an order acts with the 
power of an external state, which, in so far as it is 
rooted in the higher or substantial state, appears as 
state-'police.’ On the other hand, in this sphere of 
particularity the only recognition of the ^m of substantial 
universality and the only carrying of it out is restricted 
to tVie business of particular branches and interests. 
Thus we have the corporation^ in which the particular 
citizen in his private capacity finds the securing of 
his stock, whilst at the same time he in it emerges 
from his single private interest^ and has a conscious 
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activity for a comparatively universal endj just as in his 
legal and professional duties he has his social morality. 

CC. The State. 

686. ] The State is the self-conscious ethical substance, 
the unification of the family principle with that of civil 
society. The same unity, which is in the family as 
a feeling of love, is its essence, receiving however at the 
same time through the second principle of conscious 
and spontaneously active volition the form of conscious 
universality. This universal principle, with all its 
evolution in detail, is the absolute aim and content of 
the knowing subject, which thus identifies itself in its 
volition with the system of reasonableness. 

630.] The state is (a) its inward structure as a self- 
relating development—constitutional (inner-state) law: 
(^) a particular individual, and therefore in connexion 
with other particular individuals,- international (outer- 
state) law; (y) but these particular minds are only 
stages in the general development of mind in its 
actuality : universal history. 

a. Constitutional Law^. 

687. ] The essence of the state is the universal, self- 
originated and self-developed,—the reasonable spirit of 
will; but, as self-knowing and sclf-actualising, sheer sub¬ 
jectivity, and—as an actuality—one individual. li& work 
generally—in relation to the extreme of individuality as 
the multitude of individuals—consists in a double func¬ 
tion. First it maintains them as persons, thus making 
nght a necessary actuality, then it promotes their wel¬ 
fare, which each originally takes care of for himself, but 
which has a thoroughly general side; it protects the 
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family and guides civil society. Secondly, it carries 
back both, and the whole disposition and action of the 
individual—whose tendency is to become a centre of 
his own -into the life of the universal substance; and, 
in this direction, as a free power it interferes with those 
subordinate spheres and retains them in substantial 
immanence. 

638.] The laws express the special provisions for 
objective freedom. First, to the immediate agent, his 
independent self-will and particular interest, they are 
restrictions. But, secondly, they are an absolute final 
end and the universal work : hence they are a pro¬ 
duct of the * functions * of the various orders which 
parcel themselves more and more out of the general 
particularising, and are a fruit of all the acts and 
private concerns of individuals. Thirdly, they are the 
substance of the volition of individuals—which volition 
is thereby free—and of their disposition: being as such 
exhibited as current usage. 

638.] As a living mind, the state only is as an 
organised whole, differentiated into particular agencies, 
which, proceeding from the one notion (though not 
known as notion) of the reasonable will, continually 
produce it as their result. The constitution is this 
articulation or organisation of state-power. It provides 
for the reasonable will,—in so far as it is in the 
individuals only implicitly the universal will,—coming 
to a consciousness and an understanding of itself 
and being found \ also for that will being put in 
actuality, through the action of the government and its 
several branches, and not lefi to perish, but protected 
both against their casual subjectivity and against that 
of the individuals. The constitution is existent justicCf 
—the actuality of liberty in the development of all its 
reasonable provisions. 
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Liberty and Equality are the simple rubrics into 
which is frequently concentrated what should form the 
fundamental principle, the final aim and result of the 
constitution. However true this is, the defect of these 
terms is their utter abstractness: if stuck to in this 
abstract form, they are principles which either prevent 
the rise of the concreteness of the state, i. e. its articula¬ 
tion into a constitution and a government in general, 
or destroy them. With the state there arisen inequality, 
the difference of governing powers and of governed, 
magistracies, authorities, directories, &c. The principle 
of equality, logically carried out, rejects all differences, 
and thus allows no sort of political condition to exist. 
Liberty and equality are indeed the foundation of the 
state, but as the most abstract also the most superficial, 
and for that very reason naturally the most familiar. It 
is important therefore to study them closer. 

As regards, first, Equality, the familiar proposition. 
All men are by nature equal, blunders by confusing the 
* natural ’ with the * notion.* It ought rather to read; 
By nature men are only unequal. But the notion of 
liberty, as it exists as such, without further specification 
and development, is abstract subjectivity, as a person 
capable of property {§ 488 ). This single abstract feature 
of personality constitutes the actual equality of human 
beings. But that this freedom should exist, that it 
should be man (and not as in Greece, Rome, &c. some 
men) that is recognised and legally regarded as 
a person, is so little by nature^ that it is rather only 
a result and product of the consciousness of the deepest 
principle of mind, and of the universality and expansion 
of this consciousness. That the citizens arc equal 
before the law contains a great truth, but which so 
expressed is a tautology: it only states that the legal 
status in general exists, that the laws rule. But, as 
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regards the concrete, the citizens—besides their per¬ 
sonality—are equal before the law only in these points 
when they are otherwise equal outside the law. Only 
that equality which (in whatever way it be) they, as 
it happens, otherwise have in property, age, physical 
strength, talent, skill, Ac.—or even in crime, can and 
ought to make them deserve equal treatment before the 
law:—only it can make them—as regards taxation, mili¬ 
tary service, eligibility to office, Ac.—punishment, Ac.— 
equal in the concrete. The laws themselves, except 
in so far as they concern that narrow circle of person¬ 
ality, presuppose unequal conditions, and provide for 
the unequal legal duties and appurtenances resulting 
therefrom. 

As regards Liberty, it is originally taken partly in 
a negative sense against arbitrary intolerance and law¬ 
less treatment, partly in the affirmative sense of sub¬ 
jective freedom; but this freedom is allowed great 
latitude both as regards the agent’s self-will and action 
for his particular ends, and as regarSs his claim to 
have a personal intelligence and a personal share in 
general affairs. Formerly the legally defined rights, 
private as well as public rights of a nation, town, Ac. 
were called its 'liberties.' Really, every genuine law 
is a liberty: it contains a reasonable principle of 
objective mind; in other words, it embodies a liberty. 
Nothing has become, on the contrary, more familiar than 
the idea that each must restrict his liberty in relation to 
the liberty of others: that the state if a condition of 
such reciprocal restriction, and that the laws are 
restrictions. To such habits of mind liberty is viewed 
as only casual good-pleasure and self-will. Hence it 
has also been said that 'modern' nations are only 
susceptible of equality, or of equality more than liberty: 
and that for no other reason than that, with an assumed 
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definition of liberty (chiefly the participation of all in 
political affairs and actions), it was impossible to make 
ends meet in actuality—which is at once more reason¬ 
able and more powerful than abstract presuppositions. 
On the contrary, it should be said that it is just the 
great development and maturity of form in modern 
states which produces the supreme concrete inequality 
of individuals in actuality: while, through the deeper 
reasonableness of laws and the greater stability of the 
legal state', it gives rise to greater and more stable liberty, 
which it can without incompatibility allow. Even the 
superficial distinction of the words liberty and equality 
points to the fact that the former tends to inequality: 
whereas, on the contrary, the current notions of liberty 
only carry us back to equality. But the more we fortify 
liberty,—as security of property, as possibility for each 
to develop and make the best of his talents and good 
qualities, the more it gets taken for granted: and then 
the sense and appreciation of liberty especially turns in 
a subjective dir^tion. By this is meant the liberty to 
attempt action on every side, and to throw oneself at 
pleasure in action for particular and for general 
intellectual interests, the removal of all checks on the 
individual particularity, as well as the inward liberty 
in which the subject has principles, has an insight and 
conviction of his own, and thus gains moral independence. 
But this liberty itself on one hand implies that supreme 
differentiation in which men arc unequal and make 
themselves more unequal by education ; and on another 
it only grows up under conditions, of that objective 
liberty, and is and could grow to such height only in 
modern states. If, with this development of particu¬ 
larity, there be simultaneous and endless increase of the 
number of wants, and of the difficulty of satisfying them, 
of the lust of argument and the fancy of detecting faults. 
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with its insatiate vanity, it is all but part of that indis- 
criminating relaxation of individuality in this sphere 
which generates all possible complications, and must 
deal with them as it can. Such a sphere is of course 
also the field of restrictions, because liberty is there 
under the taint of natural self-will and self-pleasing, and 
has therefore to restrict itself: and that, not merely with 
regard to the naturalness, self-will and self-conceit, 
of others, but especially and essentially with regard to 
reasonable liberty. 

The term political liberty, however, is often used to 
mean formal participation in the public affairs of state 
by the will and action even of those individuals who 
otherwise find their chief function in the particular 
aims and business of civil society. And it has in part 
become usual to give the title constitution only to the 
side of the state which concerns such participation of 
these individuals in general affairs, and to regard 
a state, in which this is not formally done, as a state 
without a constitution. On this use of the term, the 
only thing to remark is that by constitution must be 
understood the determination of rights, i. e. of liberties 
in general, and the organisation of the actualisation of 
them ; and that political freedom in the above sense can 
in any case only constitute a part of it. Of it the 
following paragraphs will speak. 

640. J The guarantee of a constitution (i. e. the 
necessity that the laws be reasonable, and their 
actualisation secured) lies in the collective spirit of 
the*nation,—especially in the specific way in which 
it is itself conscious of its reason. (Religion is that 
consciousness in its absolute substantiality.) But the 
guarantee lies also at the same time in the actual 
organisation or development of that principle in suitable 
institutions. The constitution presupposes that con- 
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sciousness of the collective spirit, and conversely that 
spirit presupposes the constitution : for the actual spirit 
only has a definite consciousness of its principles, in so 
far as it has them actually existent before it. 

The question—To whom (to what authority and how 
organised) belongs the power to make a constitution? is 
the same as the question, Who has to make the spirit of 
a nation ? Separate our idea of a constitution from that 
of the collective spirit, as if the latter exists or has 
existed without a constitution, and your fancy only 
proves how superficially you have apprehended the 
nexus between the spirit in its self-consciousness and 
in its actuality. What is thus called 'making’ a 
'constitution,’ is—just because of this inseparability— 
a thing that has never happened in history, just as 
little as the making of a code of laws. A constitution 
only develops from the national spirit identically with 
that spirit’s own development, and runs through at the 
same time with it the grades of formation and the 
alterations required by its concept. It is the indwelling 
spirit and the history of the nation (and, be it added, 
the history is only that spirit’s history) by which con¬ 
stitutions have been and are made. 

641.] The really living totality,— that which preserves, 
in other words continually produces the state in general 
and its constitution, is government. The organisation 
which natural necessity gives is seen in the rise of the 
family and of the ‘ estates ’ of civil society. The govern¬ 
ment is the universal part of the constitution, i. e. the 
part which intentionally aims at preserving those p^irts, 
but at the same time gets hold of and carries out those 
general aims of the whole which rise above the function 
of the family and of civil society. The organisation of 
the government is likewise its difierentiation into powers, 
as their peculiarities have a basis in principle; yet 
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without that difference losing touch with the actual unity 
they have in the notion’s subjectivity. 

As the most obvious categories of the notion are those 
of universality and individuality^ aqd their relationship 
that of subsumption of individual under universal, it has 
come about that in the state the legislative and executive 
power have been so distinguished as to make the former 
exist apart as the absolute superior, and to subdivide 
the latter again into administrative (government) power 
and judicial power, according as the laws are applied to 
public or private affairs. The division of these powers 
has been treated as the condition of political equilibrium, 
meaning by division their independence one of another 
in existence,—subject always however to the above- 
mentioned subsumption of the powers of the individual 
under the power of the general. The theory of such 
'division' unmistakably implies the elements of the 
notion, but so combined by ' understanding * as to result 
in an absurd collocation, instead of the self-redintegration 
of the living spirit. The one essential canon to make 
liberty deep and real is to give every business 
belonging to the general interests of the state a separate 
organisation wherever they are essentially distinct. 
Such real division must be: for liberty is only deep 
when it is differentiated in all its fullness and these 
differences manifested in existence. But to make the 
business of legislation an independent power—to make 
it the first power, with the further proviso that all 
citizens shall have part therein, and the government be 
merely executive and dependent, presupposes ignorance 
that the true idea, and therefore the living and spiritual 
actuality, is the self-redintegrating notion, in other words, 
the subjectivity which contains in it universality as only 
one of its moments. (A mistake still greater, if it goes 
with the fancy that the constitution and the fundamental 
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laws were still one day to make,—in a state of society, 
which includes an already existing development of 
differences.) Individuality is the first and supreme 
principle which makes itself fall through the state’s 
organisation. Only through the government, and by its 
embracing in itself the particular businesses (including 
the abstract legislative business, which taken apart is 
also particular), is the state one. These, as always, are 
the terms on which the different elements essentially 
and alone truly stand towards each other in the logic 
of ‘reason,* as opposed to the external footing they 
stand on in ‘ understanding,* which never gets beyond 
subsuming the individual and particular under the 
universal. What disorganises the unity of logical 
reason, equally disorganises actuality. 

642.J In the government—regarded as organic totality 
—the sovereign power (principatc) is (a) subjectivity as 
the infinite self-unity of the notion in its development;— 
the all-sustaining, all-decreeing will of the state, its 
highest peak and all-pervasive unity. In the perfect 
form of the state, in which each and every clement of 
the notion has reached free existence, this subjectivity 
is not a so-called ‘moral person,* or a decree issuing 
from a majority (forms in which the unity of the 
decreeing will has not an actua/ existence), but an 
actual individual,—the will of a decreeing individual,— 
monarchy. The monarchical constitution is therefore 
the constitution of developed reason: all other con¬ 
stitutions belong to lower grades of the development 
and realisation of reason. 

The unification of all concrete state-powers into one 
existence, as in the patriarchal society, - or, as in 
a democratic constitution, the participation of all in all 
affairs—impugns the principle of the division of powers, 
i.e. the developed liberty of the constituent factors of 
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the Idea. But no whit less must the division (the 
working out of these factors each to a free totality) be 
reduced to * ideal * unity, i. e. to subjectivity. The mature 
differentiation or realisation of the Idea means, essen¬ 
tially, that this subjectivity should grow to be a real 
* moment,* an actucU existence; and this actuality is not 
otherwise than as the individuality of the monarch—the 
subjectivity of abstract and final decision existent in 
one person. All those forms of collective decreeing and 
willing,—a common will which shall be the sum and the 
resultant (on aristocratical or democratical principles) of 
the atomistic of single wills, have on them the mark of 
the unreality of an abstraction. Two points only are 
all-important, first to see the necessity of each of the 
notional factors, and secondly the form in which it is 
actualised. It is only the nature of the speculative 
notion which can really give light on the matter. That 
subjectivity—being the ‘ moment * which emphasises the 
need of abstract deciding in general—partly leads on to 
the proviso that the name of the monarch appear as the 
bond and sanction under which everything is done in 
the government;—partly, being simple self-relation, 
has attached to it the characteristic of immediacy^ and 
then of nature —whereby the destination of individuals 
for the dignity of the princely power is fixed by inheri¬ 
tance. 

643 .] (b) In the particular government-power there 
emerges, first, the division of state-business into its 
branches (otherwise defined), legislative power, adminis¬ 
tration of justice or judicial power, administration and 
police, and its consequent distribution between particular 
boards or offices, which having their business appointed 
by law, to that end and for that reason, possess inde¬ 
pendence of action, without at the same time ceasing to 
stand under higher supervision. Secondly, too, there 
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arises the participation of several in state-business, who 
together constitute the ' general order * (§ 528) in so far 
as they take on themselves the charge of universal ends 
as the essential function of their particular life;-the 
further condition for being able to take individually part 
in this business being a certain training, aptitude, and 
skill for such ends. 

544 .] The estates-collegium or provincial council is 
an institution by which all such as belong to civil 
society in general, and are to that degree private 
persons, participate in the governmental power, espe¬ 
cially in legislation—viz. such legislation as concerns 
the universal scope of those interests which do not, like 
peace and war, involve the, as it were, personal inter¬ 
ference and action of the State as one man, and there¬ 
fore do not belong specially to the province of the 
sovereign power. By virtue of this participation sub¬ 
jective liberty and conceit, with their general opinion, 
can show themselves palpably efficacious and enjoy the 
satisfaction of feeling themselves to count for something. 

The division of constitutions into democracy, aristo¬ 
cracy and monarchy, is still the most definite statement 
of their difference in relation to sovereignty. They 
must at the same time be regarded as necessary 
structures in the path of development,—in short, in 
the history of the State. Hence it is superficial and 
absurd to represent them as an object of choice. The 
pure forms—necessary to the process of evolution—are, 
in so far as they are finite and in course of change, 
conjoined both with forms of their degeneration,—such 
as ochlocracy, &c., and with earlier transition-forms. 
These two forms are not to be confused with those 
legitimate structures. Thus, it may be—if we look only 
to the fact that the will of one individual stands at 
the head of the state—oriental despotism is included 
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under the vague name monarchy,—as also feudal 
monarchy, to which indeed even the favourite name 
of'constitutional monarchy’ cannot be refused. The 
true difference of these forms from genuine monarchy 
depends on the true value of those principles of 
right which are in vogue and have their actuality and 
guarantee in the state-power. These principles are 
those expounded earlier, liberty of property, and 
above all personal liberty, civil society, with its industry 
and its communities, and the regulated efficiency of the 
particular bureaux in subordination to the laws. 

The question which is most discussed is in what 
sense we are to understand the participation of private 
persons in state affairs. For it is as private persons 
that the members of bodies of estates are primarily to 
be taken, be they treated as mere individuals, or as 
representatives of a number of people or of the nation. 
The aggregate of private persons is often spoken of as 
the nation : but as such an aggregate it is vulgus^ not 
populus : and in this direction, it is the one sole aim of 
the state that a nation should not come to existence, 
to power and action, as such an aggregate. Such a 
condition of a nation is a condition of lawlessness, 
demoralisation, brutishness: in it the nation would only 
be a shapeless, wild, blind force, like that of the stormy, 
elemental sea, which however is not self-destructive, as 
the nation—a spiritual element—would be. Yet such 
a condition may be often heard described as that of true 
freedom. If there is to be any sense in embarking 
upon the question of the participation of private persons 
in public affairs, it is not a brutish mass, but an already 
organised nation—one in which a governmental power 
exists—which should be presupposed. The desirability 
of such participation however is not to be put in the 
superiority of particular intelligence, which private 
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persons are supposed to have over state oflScials—the 
contrary may be the case—nor in the superiority of 
their good will for the general best. The members of 
civil society as such are rather people who find 
their nearest duty in their private interest and (as 
especially in the feudal society) in the interest of their 
privileged corporation. Take the case of Engiand 
which, because private persons have a predominant 
share in public affairs, has been regarded as having 
the freest of all constitutions. Experience shows that 
that country—as compared with the other civilised 
states of Europe—is the most backward in civil and 
criminal legislation, in the law and liberty of property, 
in arrangements for art and science, and that objective 
freedom or rational right is rather sacHficed to formal 
right and particular private interest; and that this 
happens even in the institutions and possessions 
supposed to be dedicated to religion. The desirability 
of private persons taking part in public affairs is partly 
to be put in their concrete, and therefore more urgent, 
sense of general wants. But the true motive is the 
right of the collective spirit to appear as an externally 
universal will, acting with orderly and express efficacy 
for the public concerns. By this satisfaction of this 
right it gets its own life quickened, and at the same time 
breathes fresh life in the administrative officials; who 
thus have it brought home to them that not merely have 
they to enforce duties but also to have regard to rights. 
Private citizens are in the state the incomparably 
greater number, and form the multitude of such as are 
recognised as persons. Hence the will-reason exhibits 
its existence in them as a preponderating majority of 
freemen, or in its 'reflectional* universality, which has its 
actuality vouchsafed it as a participation in the sove¬ 
reignty, But it has already been noted as a ' moment ’ 
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of civil society i%% 527, 534^ that the individuals rise 
from external into, substantial universality, and form 
a particular kind,—the Estates: and it is not in the 
inorganic form of mere individuals as such (after the 
democratic fashion of election), but as organic factors, as 
estates, that they enter upon that participation. In the 
state a power or agency must never appear and act as 
a formless, inorganic shape, i. e. basing itself on the 
principle of multeity and mere numbers. 

Assemblies of Estates have been wrongly designated 
as the legislative power^ so far as they form only one 
branch of that power,—a branch in which the special 
government-officials have an ex officio share, while the 
sovereign power has the privilege of final decision. In 
a civilised state moreover legislation can only be a 
further modification of existing laws, and so-called new 
laws can only deal with minutiae of detail and particu¬ 
larities (cf. § 529, note\ the main drift of which has been 
already prepared or preliminarily settled by the practice 
of the law-courts. The so-called financial law, in so far 
as it requires the assent of the estates, is really a 
government affair: it is only improperly called a law, 
in the general sense of embracing a wide, indeed the 
whole, range of the external means of government. 
The finances deal with what in their nature are only 
particular needs, ever newly recurring, even if they 
touch on the sum total of such needs. If the main part 
of the requirement were—as it very likely is—regarded 
as permanent, the provision for it would have more the 
nature of a law: but to be a law, it would have to be 
made once for all, and not be made yearly, or every few 
years, afresh. The part which varies according to time 
and circumstances concerns in reality the smallest part 
of the amount, and the provisions with regard to it have 
even less the character of a law: and yet it is and may 
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be only this slight variable part which is matter of 
dispute, and can be subjected to a vaiying yearly 
estimate. It is this last then which falsely bears the 
high-sounding name of the ' Grant* of the Budget, i. e. 
of the whole of the finances. A law for one year and 
made each year has even to the plain man something 
palpably absurd: for he distinguishes the essential and 
developed universal, as content of a true law, from the 
reflectional universality which only externally embraces 
what in its nature is many. To give the name of a law 
to the annual fixing of financial requirements only 
serves—with the presupposed separation of legislative 
from executive—to keep up the illusion of that 
separation having real existence, and to conceal the 
fact that the legislative power, when it makes a decree 
about finance, is really engaged with strict executive 
business. But the importance attached to the power 
of from time to time granting 'supply,* on the ground that 
the assembly of estates possesses in it a check on the 
government, and thus a guarantee against injustice 
and violence,—this importance is in one way rather 
plausible than real. The financial measures necessaiy 
for the state's subsistence cannot be made conditional on 
any other circumstances, nor can the state's subsistence 
be put yearly in doubt. It would be a parallel absurdity 
if the government were e. g. to grant and arrange the 
judicial institutions always for a limited time merely; 
and thus, by the threat of suspending the activity of such 
an institution and the fear of a consequent state of 
brigandage, reserve for itself a means of coercing 
private individuals. Then again, the pictures of 
a condition of affairs, in which it might be useful and 
necessary to have in hand means of compulsion, are 
partly based on the false conception of a contract 
between rulers and ruled, and partly presuppose the 

L 
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possibility of such a divergence in spirit between these 
two parties as would make constitution and government 
quite out of the question. If we suppose the empty 
possibility of getting he/p by such compulsive means 
brought into existence, such help would rather be the 
derangement and dissolution of the state, in which 
there would no longer be a government, but only 
parties, and the violence and oppression of one party 
would only be helped away by the other. To fit to¬ 
gether the several parts of the state into a constitution 
after the fashion of mere understanding—i. e. to adjust 
within it the machinery of a balance of powers external 
to each other—is to contravene the fundamental idea of 
what a state is. 

546 .] The final aspect of the state is to appear in imme¬ 
diate actuality as a single nation marked by physical 
conditions. As a single individual it is exclusive 
against other like individuals. In their mutual relations, 
waywardness and chance have a place; for each person 
in the aggregate is autonomous: the universal of law is 
only postulated between them, and not actually existent. 
This independence of a central authority reduces 
disputes between them to terms of mutual violence, 
a state of war^ to meet which the general estate in 
the community assumes the particular function of 
maintaining the state’s independence against other 
states, and becomes the estate of bravery. 

646 .] This state of war shows the omnipotence of 
the state in its individuality—an individuality that goes 
even to abstract negativity. Country and fatherland 
then appear as the power by which the partfcular 
independence of individuals and their absorption in the 
external existence of possession and in natural life is 
convicted of its own nullity,—as the power which pro¬ 
cures the maintenance of the general substance by the 
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patriotic sacrifice on the part of these individuals of this 
natural and particular existence,—so making nugatory 
the nugatoriness that confronts it. 

External Public Law', 

647 . ] In the game of war the independence of States 
is at stake. In one case the result may be the mutual 
recognition of free national individualities (§ 430): and 
by peace-conventions supposed to be for ever, both 
this general recognition, and the special claims of nations 
on one another, are settled and fixed. External state- 
rights rest partly on these positive treaties, but to that 
extent contain only rights falling short of true actuality 
(§ 545) • partly on so-called international law, the general 
principle of which is its presupposed recognition by 
the several States. It thus restricts their otherwise 
unchecked action against one another in such a way 
that the possibility of peace is left; and distinguishes 
individuals as private persons (non-belligerents) from 
the state. In general, international law rests on social 
usage. 

y. Universal History', 

648 . ] As the mind of a special nation is actual 
and its liberty is under natural conditions, it admits 
on this nature-side the influence of geographical and 
climatic qualities. It is in time; and as regards its 
range and scope, has essentially a particular principle 
on the lines of which it must run through a development 
of its consciousness and its actuality. It has, in short, 
a history of its own. But as a restricted mind its indepen¬ 
dence is something secondary; it passes into universal 
world-history, the events of which exhibit the dialectic 
of the several national minds,—the judgment of the 
world. 

* dnierc (Staatdcnl^t. ” ^ie 
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649 .] This movement is the path of liberation for the 
spiritual substance, the deed by which the absolute 
final aim of the world is realised in it, and the merely 
implicit mind achieves consciousness and self*conscious* 
ness. It is thus the revelation and actuality of its 
essential and completed essence, whereby it becomes 
to the outward eye a universal spirit—a world-mind. As 
this development is in time and in real existence, as it 
is a history, its several stages and steps are the national 
minds, each of which, as single and endued by nature 
with a specific character, is appointed to occupy only 
one grade, and accomplish one task in the whole deed. 

The presupposition that history has an essential 
and actual end, from the principles of which certain 
characteristic results logically flow, is called an a priori 
view of it, and philosophy is reproached with a prion 
history-writing. On this point, and on history-writing 
in general, this note must go into further detail. 
That history, and above all universal history, is founded 
on an essential and actual aim, which actually is and 
will be realised in it—the plan of Providence; that, in 
short, there is Reason in history, must be decided on 
strictly philosophical ground, and thus shown to be 
essentially and in fact necessary. To presuppose such 
aim is blameworthy only when the assumed conceptions 
or thoughts are arbitrarily adopted, and when a deter¬ 
mined attempt is made to force events and actions into 
conformity with such conceptions. For such a prion 
methods of treatment at the present day, however, those 
are chiefly to blame who profess to be purely historical, 
and who at the same time take opportunity expressly to 
raise their voice against the habit of philosophising, first 
in general, and then in histoiy. Philosophy is to them 
a troublesome neighbour: for it is an enemy of all 
arbitrariness and hasty suggestions. Such a priori 
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history-writing has sometimes burst out in quarters 
where one would least have expected it, especially on 
the philological side, and in Germany more than in 
France and England, where the art of historical writing 
has gone through a process of purification to a firmer 
and maturer character. Fictions, like that of a primi¬ 
tive age and its primitive people, possessed from the 
first of the true knowledge of God and all the sciences, 
—of sacerdotal races,—and, when we come to minutiae, 
of a Roman epic, supposed to be the source of the 
legends which pass current for the history of ancient 
Rome, &c., have taken the place of the pragmatising 
which detected psychological motives and associations. 
There is a wide circle of persons who seem to con¬ 
sider it incumbent on a learned and ingenious historian 
drawing from the original sources to concoct such base¬ 
less fancies, and form bold combinations of them from 
a learned rubbish-heap of out-of-the-way and trivial facts, 
in defiance of the best-accredited history. 

Setting aside this subjective treatment of history, we 
find what is properly the opposite view forbidding us 
to import into history an objective purpose. This is after 
all synonymous with what seems to be the still more 
legitimate demand that the historian should proceed 
with impartiality. This is a requirement often and 
especially made on the history of philosophy ; where it is 
insisted there should be no prepossession in favour of 
an idea or opinion, just as a judge should have no 
'special sympathy for one of the contending parties. In 
the case of the judge it is at the same time assumed 
that he would administer his office ill and foolishly, if 
he had not an interest, and an exclusive interest in 
justice, if he had not that for his aim and one sole aim, 
or if he declined to judge at all. This requirement 
which we may make upon the judge may be called 
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partiality for justice; and there is no difficulty here 
in distinguishing it from subjective partiality. But in 
speaking of the impartiality required from the historian, 
this self-satisfied insipid chatter lets the distinction dis¬ 
appear, and rejects both kinds of interest. It demands 
that the historian shall bring with him no definite aim 
and view by which he may sort out, state and criticise 
events, but shall narrate them exactly in the casual 
mode he finds them, in their incoherent and unintelli¬ 
gent particularity. Now it is at least admitted that 
a history must have an object, e. g. Rome and its for¬ 
tunes, or the Decline of the grandeur of the Roman 
empire. But little reflection is needed to discover that 
this is the presupposed end which lies at the basis of 
the events themselves, as of the critical examination 
into their comparative importance, i. e. their nearer or 
more remote relation to it. A history without such aim 
and such criticism would be only an imbecile mental 
divagation, not as good as a fairy tale, for even children 
expect a motif in their stories, a purpose at least 
dimly surmiseable with which events and actions are 
put in relation. 

^ In the existence of a nation the substantial aim is to 
be a state and preserve itself as such. A nation with 
no state formation, (a mere nation\ has strictly speak¬ 
ing no history,—like the nations which existed before 
the rise of states and others which still exist in a condi¬ 
tion of savagely. What happens to a nation, and takes 
place within it, has its essential significance in relation' 
to the state : whereas the mere particularities of indi¬ 
viduals are at the greatest distance from the true object 
of history. It is true that the general spirit of an age 
leaves its imprint in the character of its celebrated 
individuals, and even their particularities are but the 
very distant and the dim media through which the 
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collective light still plays in fainter colours. Ay^ even 
such singularities as a petty occurrence, a word, express 
not a subjective particularity, but an age, a nation, 
a civilisation, in striking portraiture and brevity; and 
to select such trifles shows the hand of a historian of 
genius. But, on the other hand, the main mass of 
singularities is a futile and useless mass, by the pains¬ 
taking accumulation of which the<objects of real histori¬ 
cal value are overwhelmed and obscured. The essential 
characteristic of the spirit and its age is always con¬ 
tained in the great events. It was a correct instinct 
which sought to banish such portraiture of the particular 
and the gleaning of insignificant traits, into the Novel 
(as in the celebrated romances of Walter Scott, &c.). 
Where the picture presents an unessential aspect of 
life it is certainly in good taste to conjoin it with an 
unessential material, such as the romance takes from 
private events and subjective passions. But to take 
the individual pettinesses of an age and of the persons 
in it, and, in the interest of so-called truth, weave 
them into the picture of general interests, is not only 
against taste and judgment, but violates the principles 
of objective truth. The only truth for mind is the 
substantial and underlying essence, and not the 
trivialities of external existence and contingency. It is 
therefore completely indifferent whether such insignifl- 
cancies are duly vouched for by documents, or, as in the 
romance, invented to suit the character and ascribed 
to this or that name and circumstances. 

The point of interest of Biography—to say a word 
on that here—appears to run directly counter to any 
universal scope and aim. But biography too has for its 
background the historical world, with which the indi¬ 
vidual is intimately bound up: even purely personal 
originality, the freak of humour, &c. suggests by allusion 
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that central reality and has its interest heightened by 
the suggestion. The mere play of sentiment, on the 
contrary, has another ground and interest than history. 

The requirement of impartiality addressed to the 
history of philosophy (and also, we may add, to the 
history of religion, first in general, and secondly, to 
church history) generally implies an even more decided 
bar against presupposition of any objective aim. As the 
State was already called the point to which in political 
history criticism had to refer all events, so here the 
' Truth * must be the object to which the several deeds 
and events of the spirit would have to be referred. 
What is actually done is rather to make the contrary 
presupposition. Histories with such an object as 
religion or philosophy are understood to have only 
subjective aims for their theme, i. e. only opinions and 
mere ideas, not an essential and realised object like the 
truth. And that with the mere excuse that there is no 
truth. On this assumption the sympathy with truth 
appears as only a partiality of the usual sort, 
a partiality for opinion and mere ideas, which all alike 
have no stuff in them, and are all treated as indifferent. 
In that way historical truth means but correctness—an 
accurate report of externals, without critical treatment 
save as regards this correctness—admitting, in this 
case, only qualitative and quantitative judgments, no 
judgments of necessity or notion (cf. notes to §§ 17a and 
175). But, really, if Rome or the German empire, 
&c. are an actual and genuine object of political 
history, and the aim to which the phenomena are to be 
related and by which they are to be judged; then in 
universal history the genuine spirit, the consciousness 
of it and of its essence, is even in a higher degree 
a true and actual object and theme, and an aim to 
which all other phenomena are essentially and actually 
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subservient. Only therefore through their relationship 
to it, i. e. through the judgpnent in which they are 
subsumed under it, while it inheres in them, have they 
their value and even their existence. It is the spirit 
which not merely broods over history as over the waters, 
but lives in it and is alone its principle of movement: 
and in the path of that spirit, liberty, i. e. a develop* 
ment determined by the notion of spirit, is the guiding 
principle and only its notion its hnal aim, i. e. truth. 
For Spirit is consciousness. Such a doctrine—or in 
other words that Reason is in history—will be partly 
at least a plausible faith, partly it is a cognition of 
philosophy. 

560 .] This liberation of mind, in which it proceeds 
to come to itself and to realise its truth, and the 
business of so doing, is the supreme right, the absolute 
Law. The self-consciousness of a particular nation is 
a vehicle for the contemporaiy development of the 
collective spirit in its actual existence : it is the objective 
actuality in which that spirit for the time invests its 
will. Against this absolute will the other particular 
natural minds have no rights: Uiat nation dominates 
the world; but yet the universal will steps onward 
over its property for the time being, as over a special 
grade, and then delivers it over to its chance and doom. 

661 .] To such extent as this business of actuality 
appears as an action, and therefore as a work of 
individuals^ these individuals, as regards the substantial 
issue of their labour, are instruments^ and their subjec¬ 
tivity, which is what is peculiar to them, is the empty 
form of activity. What they personally have gained 
therefore through the individual share they took in the 
substantia] business (prepared and appointed inde¬ 
pendently of them) is a formal universality or subjective 
mental idea— Fame^ which is their reward. 
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652 .] The national spirit contains nature-necessity, 
and stands in external existence (§ 423); the ethical 
substance, potentially infinite, is actually a particular 
and limited substance (§§ 549, 550); on its subjective 
side it labours under contingency, in the shape of its 
unreflective natural usages, and its content is pre¬ 
sented to it as something existing in time and tied to 
an external nature and external world. The spirit, 
however, (which thinks in this moral organism) over¬ 
rides and absorbs within itself the hnitude attaching 
to it as national spirit in its state and the stMe’s tem¬ 
poral interests, in the system of laws and usages. It 
rises to apprehend itself in its essentiality. Such appre¬ 
hension, however, still has the immanent limitedness 
of the national spirit. But the spirit which thinks in 
universal history, stripping off at the same time those 
limitations of the several national minds and its own 
temporal restrictions, lays hold of its concrete univer¬ 
sality, and rises to apprehend the absolute mind, as 
the eternally actual truth in which the contemplative 
reason enjoys freedom, while the necessity of nature 
and the necessity of history are only ministrant to its 
revelation and the vessels of its honour. 

The strictly technical aspects of the Mind’s elevation 
to God have been spoken of in the Introduction to the 
Logic (cf. especially § 51, note). As regards the starting- 
point of that elevation, Kant has on the whole adopted 
the most correct, when he treats belief in God as 
proceeding from the practical Reason. For that starting- 
point contains the material or content which constitutes 
the content of the notion of God. But the true concrete 
material is neither Being (as in the cosmological) nor 
mere action by design (as in the physico-theological 
proof) but the Mind, the absolute characteristic and 
function of which is effective reason, i. e. the self 
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determining and self-realising notion itself,—Liberty. 
That the elevation of subjective mind to God which 
these considerations give is by Kant again deposed to 
a postulat€--B. mere * ought*—is the peculiar perversity, 
formerly noticed, of calmly and simply reinstating as 
true and valid that very antithesis of hnitude, the 
supersession of which into truth is the essence of that 
elevation. 

As regards the 'mediation* which, as it has been 
already shown (§ 192, cf. § 204 note), that elevation to 
God really involves, the point specially calling for note 
is the 'moment * of negation through which the essential 
content of the starting-point is purged of its finitude so 
as to come forth free. This factor, abstract in the 
formal treatment of logic, now gets its most concrete 
interpretation. The finite, from which the start is now 
made, is the real ethical self-consciousness. The nega¬ 
tion through which that consciousness raises its spirit to 
its truth, is the purification, actually accomplished in 
the ethical world, whereby its conscience is purged of 
subjective opinion and its will freed from the selfishness 
of desire. Genuine religion and genuine religiosity 
only issue from the moral life: religion is that life 
rising to think, i. e. becoming aware of the free uni¬ 
versality of its concrete essence. Only from the moral 
life and by the moral life is the Idea of God seen to be 
free spirit: outside the ethical spirit therefore it is 
vain to seek for true religion and religiosity. 

But—as is the case with all speculative process— 
this development of one thing out of another means 
that what appears as sequel and derivative is rather 
the absolute prius of what it appears to be mediated 
and what is here in mind known as its truth. 

Here then is the place to go more deeply into the 
reciprocal relations between the state and religion, and 
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in doing so to elucidate the terminology which is 
familiar and current on the topic. It is evident and 
apparent from what has preceded that moral life is 
the state retracted into its inner heart and substance, 
while the state is the organisation and actualisation of 
moral life; and that religion is the very substance of 
the moral life itself and of the state. At this rate, the 
state rests on the ethical sentiment, and that on the 
religious. If religion then is the consciousness of 
* absolute' truth, then whatever is to rank as right and 
justice, as law and duty, i. e. as true in the world of free 
will, can be so esteemed only as it is participant in that 
truth, as it is subsumed under it and is its sequel. But 
if the truly moral life is to be a sequel of religion, then 
perforce religion must have the content; i.e. the 

idea of God it knows must be the true and real. The 
ethical life is the divine spirit as indwelling in self* 
consciousness, as it is actually present in a nation and 
its individual members. This self-consciousness retiring 
upon itself out of its empirical actuality and bringing 
its truth to consciousness, has in its faith and in its 
conscience only what it has consciously secured in 
its spiritual actuality. The two are inseparable: there 
cannot be two kinds of conscience, one religious and 
another ethical, differing from the former in body and 
value of truth. But in point of form, i. e. for thought 
and knowledge—(and religion and ethical life belong to 
intelligence and are a thinking and knowing)—the body 
of religious truth, as the pure self-subsisting and there¬ 
fore supreme truth, exercises a sanction over the moral 
life which lies in empirical actuality. Thus for self- 
consciousness religion is the * basis* of moral life and 
of the state. It has been the monstrous blunder of 
our times to try to look upon these inseparables as 
separable from one another, and even as mutually 
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indifferent. The view taken of the relationship of 
religion and the state has been that, whereas the state 
had an independent existence of its own, springing from 
some force and power, religion was a later addition, some* 
thing desirable perhaps for strengthening the political 
bulwarks, but purely subjective in individuals:—or it 
may be, religion is treated as something without effect on 
the moral life of the state, i. e. its reasonable law and 
constitution which are based on a ground of their own. 

As the inseparability of the two sides has been indi* 
cated, it may be worth while to note the separation 
as it appears on the side of religion. It is primarily 
a point of form: the attitude which self-consciousness 
takes to the body of truth. So long as this body of 
truth is the veiy substance or indwelling spirit of self- 
consciousness in its actuality, then self-consciousncss 
in this content has the certainty of itself and is free. 
But if this present self-consciousness is lacking, then 
there may be created, in point of form, a condition of 
spiritual slavery, even though the implicit content of 
religion is absolute spirit. This great difference (to 
cite a specific case) comes out within the Christian 
religion itself, even though here it is not the nature- 
element in which the idea of God is embodied, and 
though nothing of the sort even enters as a factor into 
its central dogma and sole theme of a God who is 
known in spirit and in truth. And yet in Catholicism 
this spirit of all truth is in actuality set in rigid opposi¬ 
tion to the self-conscious spirit. And, first of all, God is 
in the ^host* presented to religious adoration as an 
external thing, (In the Lutheran Church, on the con¬ 
trary, the host as such is not at first consecrated, but in 
the moment of enjoyment, i. e. in the annihilation of its 
externality, and in the act of faith, i. e. in the free self¬ 
certain spirit: only then is it consecrated and exalted 
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to be present God.) From that first and suf^eme status 
of externalisation flows every other phase of externality, 
—of bondage, non-spirituality, and superstition. It 
leads to a laity, receiving its knowledge of divine 
truth, as well as the direction of its will and conscience 
from without and from another order—^which order 
again does not get possession of that knowledge in 
a spiritual way only, but to that end essentially requires 
an external consecration. It leads to the non-spiritual 
style of praying—partly as mere moving of the lips, 
partly in the way that the subject foregoes his right of 
directly addressing God, and prays others tO pray—• 
addressing his devotion to miracle-working images, 
even to bones, and expecting miracles from them. 
It leads, generally, to justification by external works, 
a merit which is supposed to be gained by acts, and 
even to be capable of being transferred to others. All 
this binds the spirit under an externalism by which the 
very meaning of spirit is perverted and misconceived at 
its source, and law and justice, morality and conscience, 
responsibility and duty are corrupted at their root. 

Along with this principle of spiritual bondage, and 
these applications of it in the religious life, there can 
only go in the legislative and constitutional system 
a legal and moral bondage, and a state of lawlessness 
and immorality in political life. Catholicism has been 
loudly praised and is still often praised—logically 
enough—as the one religion which secures the stability 
of governments. But in reality this applies only to 
governments which are bound up with institutions 
founded on the bondage of the spirit (of that spirit 
which should have legal and moral liberty), i.e. with 
institutions that embody injustice and with a morally 
corrupt and barbaric state of society. But these 
governments are not aware that in fanaticism they 
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have a terrible power, which does not rise in hostility 
against them, only so long as and only on condition that 
they remain sunk in the thraldom of injustice and 
immorality. But in mind there is a very diiTerent 
power available against that externalism and dismem- 
berment induced by a false religion. Mind collects 
itself into its inward free actuality. Philosophy 
awakes in the spirit of governments and nations the 
wisdom to discern what is essentially and actually right 
and reasonable in the real world. It was well to call 
these products of thought, and in a special sense 
Philosophy, the wisdom of the worldfor thought 
makes the spirit’s truth an actual present, leads it into 
the real world, and thus liberates it in its actuality 
and in its own self. 

Thus set free, the content of religion assumes quite 
another shape. So long as the form, i.e. our conscious¬ 
ness and subjectivity, lacked liberty, it followed neces¬ 
sarily that self-consciousness was conceived as not 
immanent in the ethical principles which religion 
embodies, and these principles were set at such a distance 
as to seem to have true being only as negative to actual 
self-aonsciousness. In this unreality ethical content 
gets the name of Holiness. But once the divine spirit 
introduces itself into actuality, and actuality emancipates 
itself to spirit, then what in the world was a postulate of 
holiness is supplanted by the actuality of moral life. 
Instead of the vow of chastity, marriage now ranks as 
the ethical relation; and, therefore, as the highest on 
this side of humanity stands the family. Instead of the 
vow of poverty (muddled up into a contradiction of 
assigning merit to whosoever gives away goods to the 
poor, i. e. whosoever enriches them) is the precept of 
action to acquire goods through one’s own intelligence 
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and industry,—of honesty in commercial dealing, and in 
the use of property,—in short moral life in the socio* 
economic sphere. And instead of the vow of obedience, 
true religion sanctions obedience to the law and the legal 
arrangements of the state-^an obedience which is itself 
the true freedom, because the state is a self-possessed, 
self-realising reason—in short, moral life in the state. 
Thus, and thus only, can law and morality exist. The 
precept of religion, ‘Give to Caesar what is Caesar’s 
and to God what is God’s' is not enough: the question 
is to settle what is Caesar’s, what belongs to the secular 
authority: and it is sufficiently notorious that the 
secular no less than the ecclesiastical authority have 
claimed almost everything as their own. The divine 
spirit must interpenetrate the entire secular life; 
whereby wisdom is concrete within it, and it carries the 
terms of its own justification. But that concrete 
indwelling is only the aforesaid ethical organisations. 
It is the morality of marriage as against the sanctity 
of a celibate order;—the morality of economic and 
industrial action against the sanctity of poverty and 
its indolencethe morality of an obedience dedi¬ 
cated to the law of the state as against the sanctity 
of an obedience from which law and duty are absent 
and where conscience is enslaved. With the growing 
need for law and morality and the sense of the 
spirit’s essential liberty, there sets in a conflict of 
spirit with the religion of unfreedom. It is no 
use to organise political laws and arrangements on 
principles of equity and reason, so long as in religion 
the principle of unfreedom is not abandoned. A free 
state and a slavish religion are incompatible. It is silly 
to suppose that we may try to allot them separate 
spheres, under the impression that their diverse natures 
trill maintain an attitude of tranquillity one to another 
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and not break out in contradiction and battle. Prin¬ 
ciples of civil freedom can be but abstract and superficial^ 
and political institutions deduced from them must be, if 
taken alone, untenable, so long as those principles in 
their wisdom mistake religion so much as not to know 
that the maxims of the reason in actuality have their 
last and supreme sanction in the religious conscience 
in subsumption under the consciousness of * absolute * 
truth. Let us suppose even that, no matter how, a code 
of law should arise, so to speak a priori^ founded on 
principles of reason, but in contradiction with an estab¬ 
lished religion based on principles of spiritual unfree¬ 
dom ; still, as the duty of carrying out the laws lies in 
the hands of individual members of the government, 
and of the various classes of the administrative per- 
sonnet^ it is vain to delude ourselves with the abstract 
and empty assumption that the individuals will act only 
according to the letter or meaning of the law, and not, 
in the spirit of their religion where their inmost con¬ 
science and supreme obligation lies. Opposed to what 
religion pronounces holy, the laws appear something 
made by human hands: even though backed by penalties 
and externally introduced, they could offer no lasting 
resistance to the contradiction and attacks of the religious 
spirit. Such laws, however sound their provisions may 
be, thus founder on , the conscience, whose spirit is 
different from the spirit of the laws and refuses to 
sanction them. It is nothing but a modern folly to try 
to alter a corrupt moral organisation by altering its 
political constitution and code of laws without changing 
the religion,—to make a revolution without havfng 
made a reformation, to suppose that a political constitu¬ 
tion opposed to the old religion could live in peace and 
harmony with it and its sanctities, and that stability 
could be procured for the laws by external guarantees, 

M 
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e. g. so-called * chambers/ and the power given them to 
fix the budget, &c. (cf. § 544 note). At best it is only 
a temporary expedient—^when it is obviously too great 
a task to descend into the depths of the religious spirit 
and to raise tfiat same spirit to its truth—to seek to 
separate law and justice from religion. Those guaran¬ 
tees are but rotten bulwarks against the consciences of 
the persons charged with administering the laws— 
among which laws these guarantees are included. It 
is indeed the height and profanity of contradiction 
to seek to bind and subject to the secular code the 
religious conscience to which mere human law is 
a thing profane. 

The perception had dawned upon Plato with great 
clearness of the gulf which in his day had commenced 
to divide the established religion and the political con¬ 
stitution, on one hand, from those deeper requirements 
.which, on the other hand, were made upon religion and 
politics by liberty which had learnt to recognise its 
inner life. Plato gets hold of the thought that a genuine 
constitution and a sound political life have their deeper 
foundation on the Idea,—on the essentially and actually 
universal and genuine principles of eternal righteous¬ 
ness. Now to see and ascertain what these are is 
certainly the function and the business of philosophy^ 
It is from this point of view that Plato breaks out into 
the celebrated or notorious passage where he makes 
Socrates emphatically state that philosophy and political 
power must coincide, that the Idea must be regent, if 
the distress of nations is to see its end. What Plato 
thus definitely set before his mind was that the Idea— 
which implicitly indeed is the free self-determining 
thought—could not get into consciousness save only in 
the form of a thought; that the substance of the thought 
could only be true when set forth as a universal, and 
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as such • brought to consciousness under its most 
abstract form. 

To compare the Platonic standpoint in all its definite' 
ness with«the point of view from which the relationship 
of state and religion is here regarded, the notional 
differences on which everything turns must be recalled 
to mind. The first of these is that in natural things 
their substance or genus is different from their existence 
in which that substance is as subject: further that this 
subjective existence of the genus is distinct from that 
which it gets, when specially set in relief as genus, or, 
to put it simply, as the universal in a mental concept 
or idea. This additional * individuality'-—the soil on 
which the universal and underlying principle freely and 
expressly exists,—is the intellectual and thinking self 
In the case of natural things their truth and reality docs 
not get the form of universality and essentiality through 
themselves, and their ' individuality' is not itself the 
form: the form is only found in subjective thinking, 
which in philosophy gives that universal truth and reality 
an existence of its own. In man's case it is otherwise : 
his truth and reality is the free mind itself, and 
it com^s to existence in his self-consciousness. This 
absolute nucleus of man—mind intrinsically concrete— 
is just this—to have the form (to have thinking) itself 
for a content. To the height of the thinking conscious¬ 
ness of this principle Aristotle ascended in his notion 
of the entelechy of thought, (which is rtjs 
thus surmounting the Platonic Idea (the genus, or 
essential being). But thought always—and that gn 
account of this very principle—contains •the immediate 
self-subsistence of subjectivity no less than it contains 
universality; the genuine Idea of the intrinsically 
concrete mind is just as essentially under the one of its 
terms (subjective consciousness) as under the other 
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(universality): and in the one as in the other.it is the 
same substantial content. Under the subjective form, 
however, fall feeling, intuition, pictorial representation; 
and it is in f^ct necessaiyr that in point of time the 
consciousness of the absolute Idea should be first 
reached and apprehended in this form : in other words, 
it must exist in its immediate reality as religion, 
earlier than it does as philosophy. Philosophy is 
a later development from this basis (just as Greek 
philosophy itself is later than Greek religion), and in 
fact reaches its completion by catching and comprehend¬ 
ing in all its definite essentiality that principle of spirit 
which first manifests itself in religion. But Greek 
philosophy could set itself up only in opposition to 
Greek religion : the unity of thought and the sub¬ 
stantiality of the Idea could take up none but a hostile 
attitude to an imaginative polytheism, and to the 
gladsome and frivolous humours of its po^ic creations. 
The form in its infinite truth, the subjectivity of mind, 
broke forth at first only as a subjective free thinkings 
which was not yet identical with the substantiality 
itself,—and thus this underlying principle was not yet 
apprehended as absolute mind. Thus religion might 
appear as first pu.ified only through philosophy,— 
through pure self-existent thought: but the form per¬ 
vading this underlying principle—the form which 
philosophy attacked—was that creative imagination. 

Political power, which is developed similarly, but 
earlier than philosophy, from religion, exhibits the 
onesidedness, which in the actual world may infect 
its implicitly true Idea, as demoralisation. Plato, in 
common with all his thinking contemporaries, perceived 
this demoralisation of democracy and the defectiveness 
even of its principle; he set in relief accordingly the 
^ underlying principle of the state, but could not work 
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into his idea of it the infinite form of subjectivity, which 
still escaped his intelligence. His state is therefore, on 
its own showing, wanting in subjective liberty (§ 503 note, 
§ 5l3f The truth which should be ijnmanent in the 
state, should knit it together and control it, he, for these 
reasons, got hold of only the form of thought-out truth, 
of philosophy; and hence he makes that utterance that 
*so long as philosophers do not rule in the states, or 
those who are now called kings and rulers do not 
soundly and comprehensively philosophise, so long 
neither the state nor the race of men can be liberated 
from evils,—so long will the idea of the political con¬ 
stitution fall short of possibility and not see the light of 
the sun.’ It was not vouchsafed to Plato to go on so 
far as to say that so long as true religion did not spring 
up in the world and hold sway in political life, so long 
the genuine principle of the state had not come into 
actuality. But so long too this principle could not 
emerge even in thought, nor could thought lay hold of 
the genuine idea of the state,—the idea of the substantial 
moral life, with which is identical the liberty of an 
independent self-consciousness. Only in the principle 
of mind, which is aware of its own essence, is implicitly 
in absolute liberty, and has its actuality in the act of 
self-liberation, docs the absolute possibility and necessity 
exist for political power, religion, and the principles of 
philosophy coinciding in one, and for accomplishing the 
reconciliation of actuality in general with the mind, of the 
state with the religious conscience as well as with the 
philosophical consciousness. Self-realising subjectivity 
is in this case absolutely identical with substantial 
universality. Hence religion as such, and the state as 
such,—both as forms in which the principle exists—each 
contain the absolute truth: so that the truth, in its 
philosophic phase, is after all only in one of its forms. 
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But even religion, as it grows and expands, lets other 
aspects of the Idea of humanity grow and expand 
also (§ 500 sqq.). As it is left therefore behind, 
in its first immediate, and so also one*sided phase, 
Religion may, or rather must^ appear in its existence 
degraded to sensuous externality, and thus in the 
sequel become an influence to oppress liberty of spirit 
and to deprave political life. Still the principle has in 
it the infinite ' elasticity * of the * absolute * form, so as 
to overcome this depraving of the form-determination 
(and of the content by these means), and to bring about 
the reconciliation of the spirit in itself. Thus ultimately, 
in the Protestant conscience the principles of the 
religious and of the ethical conscience come to be one 
and the same: the free spirit learning to see itself in 
its reasonableness and truth. In the Protestant state, 
the constitution and the code, as well as their several 
applications, embody the principle and the development 
of the moral life, which proceeds and can only-proceed 
from the truth of religion, when reinstated in its 
original principle and in that way as such first become 
actual. The moral life of the state and the religious 
spirituality of the state are thus reciprocal guayrantees 
of strength. 
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SECTION III. 

ABSOLUTE MIND'. 

_ * 

553 .] The notion of mind has its realify in the mind. 
If thi^ reality in identity with that notion is to exist as 
the consciousness of the absolute Idea, then the neces¬ 
sary aspect is that the implicitly free intelligence be in 
its actuality liberated to its notion, if that actuality is to 
be a vehicle worthy of it. The subjective and the 
objective spirit are to be looked on as the road on 
which this aspect of reality or existence rises to 
maturity. 

664 S.J The absolute mind, while it is self-centred 
identity^ is always also identity returning and ever 
returned into itself: if it is the one and universal 
substance it is so as a spirit, discerning itself into 
a self and a consciousness, for which it is as sub¬ 
stance. Religion^ as this supreme sphere may be in 
general designated, if it has on one hand to be studied 
as issuing from the subject and having its home in the 
subject, must no less be regarded as objectively issuing 
from the absolute spirit which as spirit is in its com¬ 
munity. 

That here, as always, belief or faith is not opposite 
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to consciousness or knowledge, but rather to a sort of 
knowledge, and that belief is only a particular form of 
the latter, has been remarked already (§ 63 note). If 
nowadays there is so little consciousness of God, 
and his objective essence is so little dwelt upon, while 
people speak so much more of the subjective side of 
religion, i. e. of God*s indwelling in us, and if that and 
not the truth as such is called for,—in this there is at 
least the correct principle that God must be apprehended 
as spirit in his community. 

666.] The subjective consciousness of the absolute 
spirit is essentially and intrinsically a process, the 
immediate and substantial unity of which is the Belief 
in the witnibs of the spirit as the certainty of objective 
truth. Belief, at once this immediate unity and con¬ 
taining it as a reciprocal dependence of these different 
terms, has in devotion —the implicit or more explicit act 
of worship {cultus )—passed over into the process of 
superseding the contrast till it becomes spiritual libera¬ 
tion, the process of authenticating that first certainty by 
this intermediation, and of gaining its concrete deter¬ 
mination, viz. reconciliation, the actuality of the spirit. 
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ART, 

656 .] As this consciousness of the Absolute first takes 
shape, its immediacy produces the factor of finitude in 
Art On one hand that is, it breaks up into a work of 
external common existence, into the subje^ which pro¬ 
duces that work, and the subject which contemplates and 
worships it. But, on the other hand, it is the concrete 
contemplation and mental picture of implicitly absolute 
spirit as the Ideal. In this ideal, or the concrete shape 
born of the subjective spirit, its niitural immediacy, 
which is only a sign of the Idea, is so transfigured by 
the informing spirit in order to express the Idea, that 
the figure shows it and it alonethe shape or form of 
Beauty. 

667 .} The sensuous externality attaching to the beau¬ 
tiful,—the form of immediacy as such,—at the same time 
qualifies what it embodies : and the God (of art) has with 
his spirituality at the same time the stamp upon him of 
a natural medium or natural phase of existence—He 
contains the so-called unity of nature and spirit— i. e. 
the immediate unity in sensuously intuitional form— 
hence not the spiritual unity, in which tbe natural would 
he put only as * ideal,’ as superseded in spirit, and the 
spiritual content would be only in self-relation. It is 
not the absolute spirit which enters this consciousness. 
On the subjective side the community has of course an 
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ethical life, aware, as it is, of the spirituality of its 
essence: and its self-consciousness and actuality are 
in it elevated to substantial liberty. But with the 
stigma of immediacy upon it, the subject’s liberty is 
only a manner of life^ without the infinite self-reflection 
and the subjective inwardness of conscience. These 
considerations govern in their further developments the 
devotion and the worship in the religion of fine art. 

668. ) For the objects of contemplation it has to 
produce, Art requires not only an external given 
material—(under which are also included subjective 
images and ideas), but—for the expression of spiritual 
truth—must use the given forms of nature with a signifi¬ 
cance which art must divine and possess (cf. § 411). Of 
all such forms the human is the highest and the true, 
because only in it can the spirit have its corporeity 
and thus its visible expression. 

This disposes of the principle of the imitation of 
nature in art: a point on which it is impossible to come 
to an understanding while a distinction is lefl thus 
abstract,—in other words, so long as the natural is only 
taken in its externality, not as the 'characteristic’ 
meaningful nature-form which is significant of spirit. 

669 . ] In such single shapes the 'absolute* mind 
cannot be made explicit: in and to art therefore the 
spirit is a limited natural spirit whose implicit univer¬ 
sality, when steps are taken to specify its fullness in 
detail, breaks up into an indeterminate polytheism. 
With the essential restrictedness of its content, Beauty 
in general goes no further than a penetration of the vision 
or image by the spiritual principle,—something formal, 
so that the thought embodied, or the idea, can, like the 
material which it uses to work in, be of the most diverse 
and unessential kind, and still the work be something 
beautiful and a work of art. 
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560, 5«i.] 

seo.] The one-sidedness of immediacy on the part of the 
Ideal involves the opposite one-sidedness (§ 556 ) that it 
is something made by the artist. The subject or agent 
is the mere technical activity: and the work of art is 
only then an expression of the God, when there is no 
sign of subjective particularity in it, and the net power 
of the indwelling spirit is conceived and born into the 
world, without admixture and unspotted from its con¬ 
tingency. But as liberty only goes as far as there is 
thought, the action inspired with the fullness of this 
indwelling power, the artist’s enthusiasm^ is like a foreign 
force under which he is bound and passive; the artistic 
production has on its part the form of natural immediacy, 
it belongs to the s^enius or particular endowment of the 
artist,—and is at the same time a labour concerned with 
technical cleverness and mechanical externalities. The 
work of art therefore is just as much a work due to free 
option, and the artist is the master of the God. 

561.J In work so inspired the reconciliation appears 
so obvious in its initial stage that it is without more ado 
accomplished in the subjective self-consciousness, which 
is thus self-confident and of good cheer, without the 
depth and without the sense of its antithesis to the 
absolute essence. On the further side of the perfection 
(which is reached in such reconciliation, in the beauty 
of classical art) lies the art of sublimity,—ar/, 
in which the figuration suitable to the Idea is not yet 
found, and the thought as going forth and wrestling 
with the figure is exhibited as a negative attitude to 
it, and yet all the while toiling to work itself into it. 
The meaning or theme thus shows it has not yet 
••eached the infinite form, is not yet known, not yet 
conscious of itself, as free spirit. The artist’s theme 
only is as the abstract God of pure thought, or an effort 
towards him,—a restless and unappeased effort which 
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throws itself into shape after shape as it vainly tries to 
find its goal. 

662 .] In another way the Idea and the sensuous 
figure it appears in are incompatible; and that is where 
the infinite form, subjectivity, is not as in the first 
extreme a mere superficial personality, but its inmost 
depth, and God is known not as only seeking his form 
or satisfying himself in an external form, but as only 
finding himself in himself, and thus giving himself his 
adequate figure in the spiritual world alone. Romantic 
art gives up the task of showing him as such in external 
form and by means of beauty: it presents him as only 
condescending to appearance, and the divine as the 
heart of hearts in an externality from which it always 
disengages itself. Thus the external can here appear 
as contingent towards its significance. 

The Philosophy of Religion has to discover the logical 
necessity in the progress by which the Being, known 
as the Absolute, assumes fuller and firmer features; 
it has to note to what particular feature the kind of 
cultus corresponds,—and then to see how the secular 
self-consciousness, the consciousness of what is the 
supreme vocation of man,—in short how the nature of a 
nation’s moral life, the principle of its law, of its actual 
liberty, and of its constitution, as well as of its art and 
science, corresponds to the principle which constitutes 
the substance of a religion. That all these elements of 
a nation’s actuality constitute one systematic totality, 
that one spirit creates and informs them, is a truth on 
which follows the further truth that the history of 
religions coincides with the world-histoty. 

As regards the close connexion of art with the various 
religions it may be specially noted that beautiful art can 
only belong to those religions in which the spiritual 
principle, though concrete and intrinsically free, is not 
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yet absolute. In religions where the Idea has not yet 
been revealed and known in its free character, though 
the craving for art is felt in order to bring in imaginative 
visibility to consciousness the idea of the supreme being, 
and though art is the sole organ in which tlie abstract 
and radically indistinct content,—a mixture from natural 
and spiritual sources,—can try to bring itself to con¬ 
sciousnessstill this art is defective; its form is 
defective because its subject-matter and theme is so,— 
for the defect in subject-matter comes from the form not 
being immanent in it. The representations of this 
symbolic art keep a certain tastelessness and stolidity— 
for the principle it embodies is itself stolid and dull, and 
hence has not the power freely to transmute the external 
to significance and shape. Beautiful art, on the contrary, 
has for its condition the self-consciousncss of the free 
spirit,—the consciousness that compared with it the 
natural and sensuous has no standing of its own : it 
makes the natural wholly into the mere expression of 
spirit, which is thus the inner form that gives utterance 
to itself alone. 

But with a further and deeper study, we see that 
the advent of art, in a religion still in the bonds of 
sensuous externality, shows that such religion is on the 
decline. At the very time it seems to give religion the 
supreme glorification, expression and brilliancy, it has 
lifted the religion away over its limitation. In the 
sublime divinity to which the work of art succeeds in 
giving expression the artistic genius and the spectator 
find themselves at home, with their personal sense and 
feeling, satisfied and liberated : to them the vision and 
the consciousness of free spirit has been vouchsafed and 
attained. Beautiful art, from its side, has thus performed 
the same service as philosophy: it has purified the spirit 
from its thraldom. The older religion in which the 
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need of fine art, and just for that reason, is first 
generated, looks up in its principle to an other*world 
which is sensuous and unmeaning: the images adored 
by its devotees are hideous idols regarded as wonder* 
working talismans, which point to the unspiritual 
objectivity of that other world,—and bones peiform a 
similar or even a better service than such images. 
But even fine art is only a grade of liberation, not the 
supreme liberation itself.—The genuine objectivity, 
which is only in the medium of thought,—the medium 
in which alone the pure spirit is for the spirit, and 
where the liberation is accompanied with reverence,—is 
still absent in the sensuous beauty of the work of art, 
still more in that external, unbeautiful sensuousness. 

669 .] Beautiful Art, like the religion peculiar to it, 
has its future in true religion. The restricted value of 
the Idea passes utterly and naturally into the univer¬ 
sality identical with the infinite form;—the vision in 
which consciousness has to depend upon the senses 
passes into a self-mediating knowledge, into an exist¬ 
ence which is itself knowledge,—into revelation. Thus 
the principle which gives the Idea its content is that it 
embody free intelligence, and as 'absolute* spirit it 
is for the spirit. 
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664 .] It lies essentially in the notion of religion,— 
the religion i. e. whose content is absolute mind— 
that it be revealed^ and, what is more, revealed by God, 
Knowledge (the principle by which the substance is 
mind) is a selfdetermining principle, as iiiBnite self- 
realising form,—it therefore is manifestation out and ' 
out. The spirit is only spirit in so far as it is for the 
spirit, and in the absolute religion it is the absolute 
spirit which manifests no longer abstract elements of 
its being but itself. 

The old conception—due to a one-sided survey 
of human life—of Nemesis, which made the divinity 
and its action in the world only a levelling power, 
dashing to pieces everything high and great,—was con¬ 
fronted by Plato and Aristotle with the doctrine that 
God is not envious. The same answer may be given to 
the modern assertions that man cannot ascertain God. 
These assertions (and more than assertions they are 
not) are the more illogical, because made within a reli¬ 
gion which is expressly called the ^ revealed; for 
according to them it would rather be the religion in 
which nothing of God was revealed, in which he had 
not revealed himself, and those belonging to it would be 
the heathen 'who know not God.* If the word of God 

' 0ccffenlarte (Rctiflion. 
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is taken in earnest in religion at all, it is from Him, the 
theme and centre of religion, that the method of divine 
knowledge may and must begin; and if self-revelation 
is refused Him, then the only thing left to constitute His 
nature would be to ascribe envy to Him. But clearly if 
the word Mind is to have a meaning, it implies the 
revelation of Him. 

If we recollect how intricate is the knowledge of 
the divine Mind for those who are not content with the 
homely pictures of faith but proceed to thought,—at 
first only 'rationalising’ reflection, but afterwards, as 
in duty bound, to speculative comprehension, it may 
almost create surprise that so many, and especially theo¬ 
logians whose vocation it is to deal with these Ideas, 
have tried to get off their task by gladly accepting 
anything offered them for this behoof. And nothing 
serves better to shirk it than to adopt the conclusion 
that man knows nothing of God. To know what 
God as spirit is—to apprehend this accurately and 
distinctly in thoughts—requires careful and thorough 
speculation. It includes, in its fore-front, the propo¬ 
sitions: God is God only so far as he knows himself: 
his self-knowledge is, further, his self-consciousn£Ss in 
man, and man’s knowledge o/God, which proceeds to 
man’s self-knowledge in God.—See the profound elu¬ 
cidation of these propositions in the work from which 
they are taken: Aphorisms on Knowing and . Not- 
knowing, 4 ^., by C. F. G— 1 .: Berlin 1829. 

666.] When the immediacy and sensuousness of 
shape and knowledge is superseded, God is, in point 
of content, the essential and actual spirit of nature and 
spirit, while in point of form he is, first of all, presented 
to consciousness as a mental representation. This 
quasi-pictorial representation gives to the elements of 
his content, on one hand, a separate being, making them 
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presuppositions towards each other, and phenomena 
which succeed each other; their relationship it makes 
a series of events according to finite reflective categories. 
But, on the other hand, such a form of finite representa- 
tionalism is also overcome and superseded in the faith 
which realises one spirit and in the devotion of worship. 

666.] In this separating, the form parts from the con¬ 
tent: and in the form the different functions of the 
notion part off into special spheres or media, in each 
of which the absolute spirit exhibits itself ; (a) as 
eternal content, abiding self-centred, even in its mani¬ 
festation ; (/S) as distinction of the eternal essence from 
its manifestation, which by this difference becomes 
the phenomenal world into which the content enters; 
(y) as infinite return, and reconciliation with the eternal 
being, of the world it gave away—the withdrawal of 
the eternal from the phenomenal into the unity of 
its fullness. 

567 . ] («) Under the ‘moment* of Universality, —the 
sphere of pure thought or the abstract medium of 
essence,—it is therefore the absolute spirit, which is 
at first the presupposed principle, not however staying 
aloof find inert, but (as underlying and essential power 
under the reflective category of causality) creator of 
heaven and earth: but yet in this eternal sphere rather 
only begetting himself as his son, with whom, though 
different, he still remains in original identity,—just as, 
again, this differentiation of him from the universal 
essence eternally supersedes itself, and, though this 
mediating of a self-superseding mediation, the first 
substance is essentially as concrete individuality and 
subjectivity,—is the Spirit, 

568 . ] (/ 3 ) Under the ‘moment* of particularity, or of 
judgment, it is this concrete eternal being which is presup¬ 
posed : its movement is the creation of the phenomenal 

N 
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world. The eternal 'moment* of mediation—of the 
only Son—divides itself to become the antithesis of 
two separate worlds. On one hand is heaven and earth, 
the elemental and the concrete nature,—on the other 
hand, standing in action and reaction with such nature, 
the spirit, which therefore is finite. That spirit, as the 
extreme of inherent negativity, completes its indepen¬ 
dence till it becomes wickedness, and is that extreme 
through its connexion with a confronting nature and 
through its own naturalness thereby investing it. Yet, 
amid that naturalness, it is, when it thinks, directed 
towards the Eternal, though, for that reason, only 
standing to it in an external connexion. 

509 .] (y) Under the 'moment* of individuality as 
such,—of subjectivity and the notion itself, in which 
the contrast of universal and particular has sunk to its 
identical ground, the place of presupposition (i) is taken 
by the universal substance, as actualised out of its 
abstraction into an individual self-consciousness. This 
individual, who as such is identified with the essence, 
—(in the Eternal sphere he is called the Son)—is 
transplanted into the world of time, and in him wicked¬ 
ness is implicitly overcome. Further, this imrpediate, 
and thus sensuous, existence of the absolutely concrete 
is represented as putting himself in judgment and 
expiring in the pain of negativity^ in which he, as infinite 
subjectivity, keeps himself unchanged, and thus, as 
absolute return from that negativity and as universal 
unity of universal and individual essentiality, has 
realised his being as the Idea of the spirit, eternal, 
but alive and present in the world. 

570 .] (2) This objective totality of the divine man 
who is the Idea of the spirit is the implicit presup¬ 
position for the finde immediacy of the single subject. 
For such subject therefore it is at first an Other, an object 
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of contemplating vision,—but the vision of implicit 
truth, through which witness of the spirit in him, he, 
on account of his immediate nature, at first charac¬ 
terised himself as nought and wicked. But, secondly, 
after the example of his truth, by means of the faith on 
the unity (in that example implicitly accomplished) of 
universal and individual essence, he is also the move¬ 
ment to throw off his immediacy, his .natural man and 
self-will, to close himself in unity with that example 
(who is his implicit life) in the pain of negativity, and 
thus to know himself made one with the essential Being. 
Thus the Being of Beings (3) through this mediation 
brings about its own indwelling in self-consciousness, 
and is the actual presence of the essential and self- 
subsisting spirit who is all in all. 

671 .] These three syllogisms, constituting the one 
syllogism of the absolute self-mediation of spirit, arc 
the revelation of that spirit whose life is set out as a cycle 
of concrete shapes in pictorial thought. From this its 
separation into parts, with a temporal and external 
sequence, the unfolding of the mediation contracts itself 
in the result,—where the spirit closes in unity with 
itself,—not merely to the simplicity of faith and devo¬ 
tional feeling, but even to thought. In the immanent 
simplicity of thought the unfolding still has its expansion, 
yet is all the while known as an indivisible coherence 
of the universal, simple, and eternal spirit in itself. In 
this form of truth, truth is the object of philosophy. 

If the result—the realised Spirit in which all medi¬ 
ation has superseded itself—is taken in* a merely formal, 
contentless sense, so that the spirit is not also at the 
same time known as implicitiy existent and objectively 
self-unfolding;—then that infinite subjectivity is the 
merely formal self-consciousness, knowing itself in itself 
as absolute,—Irony. Irony, which can make every 

N 2 
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objective reality nought and vain, is itself the empti¬ 
ness and vanity, which from itself^ and therefore by 
chance and its own good pleasure, gives itself direction 
and content, remains master over it, is not bound 
by it,—and, with the assertion that it stands on the 
very summit of religion and philosophy, falls rather 
back into the vanity of wilfulness. It is only in pro¬ 
portion as the pure infinite form, the self-centred 
manifestation, throws off the one-sidedness of subjec¬ 
tivity in which it is the vanity of thought, that it is 
the free thought which has its infinite characteristic 
at the same time as essential and actual content, and 
has that content as an object in which it is also free. 
Thinking, so far, is only the formal aspect of the 
absolute content. 
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672. ] This science is the unity of Art and Religion. 
Whereas the vision-method of Art, external in point of 
form, is but subjective production and shivers the sub¬ 
stantial content into many separate shapes, and whereas 
Religion, with its separation into parts, opens it out in 
mental picture, and mediates what is thus opened out; 
Philosophy not merely keeps them together to make 
a total, but even unifies them into the simple spiritutil 
vision, and then in that raises them to self-conscious 
thought. Such consciousness is thus the intelligible 
unity (cognised by thought) of art and religion, in which 
the diverse elements in the content are cognised as 
necessary, and this necessary as free. 

673. ] Philosophy thus characterises itself as a cogni¬ 
tion of the necessity in the' content of the absolute 
picture-idea, as also of the necessity in the two forms— 
on one hand, immediate vision and its poetiy, and 
the objective and external revelation presupposed by 
representation,—on the other hand, first the subjective 
retreat inwards, then the subjective movement of faith 
and its final identification with the presupposed object. 
This cognition is thus the recognition of this content 
and its forpi; it is the liberation from the one-sidedness 
of the forms, elevation of them into the absolute form. 
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which determines itself to content, remains identical 
with it, and is in that the cognition of that essential and 
actual necessity. This movement, which philosophy is, 
finds itself already accomplished, when at the close it 
seizes its own notion,—i. e. only looks back on its 
knowledge. 

Here might seem to be the place to treat in a definite 
exposition of the reciprocal relations of philosophy and 
religion. The whole question turns entirely on the 
difference of the forms of sjpeculative thought from the 
forms of mental representation and 'reflecting’ intel¬ 
lect. But it is the whole cycle of philosophy, and of 
logic in particular, which has not merely taught and 
made known this difference, but also criticised it, or 
rather has let its nature develop and judge itself by 
these vei^ categories. It is only by an insight into the 
value of these forms that the true and needful conviction 
can be gained, that the content of religion and philosophy 
is the same,—leaving out, of course, the further details 
of external nature and finite mind which fall outside 
the range of religion. But religion is the truth for all 
mcn\ faith rests on the witness of the spirit, which 
as witnessing is the spirit in man. This witness—the 
underlying essence in all humanity—takes, when driven 
to expound itself, its first definite form under those 
acquired habits of thought which his secular conscious¬ 
ness and intellect otherwise employs. In this way the 
truth becomes liable to the terms and conditions of 
finitude in general. This does not prevent the spirit, 
even in employing sensuous ideas and finite categories 
of thought, from retaining its content (which as religion 
is essentially speculative,) with a tenacity wl;^ch does 
violence to them, and acts inconsistently towards them. 
By this inconsistency it corrects their defects'. Nothing 
easier therefore for the ' Rationalist ’ than to point out 
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contradictions in the exposition of the faith, and then to 
prepare triumphs for its principle of formal identity. If 
the spirit yields to this finite reflection, which has usurped 
the title of reason and philosophy—(*Rationalism*) -it 
strips religious truth of its infinity and makes it in reality 
nought. Religion in that case is completely in the right 
in guarding herself against such reason and philosophy 
and treating them as enemies. But it is another thing 
when religion sets herself against comprehending reason, 
and against philosophy in general, and specially against 
a philosophy of which the doctrine is speculative, and so 
religious. Such an opposition proceeds from failure 
to appreciate the difference indicated and the value of 
spiritual form in general, and particularly of the logical 
form; or, to be more precise, still from failure to note 
the distinction of the content—which may be in both the 
same—from these forms. It is on the ground of form 
that philosophy has been reproached and accused by 
the religious party; just as conversely its speculative 
content has brought the same changes upon it from 
a self-styled philosophy—and from a pithless orthodoxy. 
It had too little of God in it for the former; too much 
for the latter. 

The charge oiAtheism^ which used often to be brought 
against philosophy (that it has too liiUe of God), has 
grown rare : the more wide-spread grows the charge of 
Pantheism, that it has too much of himso much so, 
that it is treated not so much as an imputation, but as 
a proved fact, or a sheer fact which needs no proof. 
Piety, in particular, which with its pious airs of supe¬ 
riority fancies itself free to dispense Vith proof, goes 
hand in hand with empty rationalism—(which means to 
be so much opposed to it, though both repose really on 
the same habit of mind)—in the wanton assertion, 
almost as if it merely mentioned a notorious fact, that 
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Philosophy is the All-one doctrine, or Pantheism. It 
must be said that it was more to the credit of piety and 
theology when they accused a philosophical system 
(e. g. Spinozism) of Atheism than of Pantheism, though 
the former imputation at the first glance looks more 
cruel and insidious (cf. § 71 note). The imputation of 
Atheism presupposes a definite idea of a full and real 
God, and arises because the popular idea does not detect 
in the philosophical notion the peculiar form to which 
it is attached. Philosophy indeed can recognise its own 
forms in the categories of religious consciousness, and 
even its own teaching in the doctrine of religion—which 
therefore it does not disparage. But the converse is not 
true: the religious consciousness does not apply the 
criticism of thought to itself, does not comprehend itself, 
and is therefore, as it stands, exclusive. To impute 
Pantheism instead of Atheism to Philosophy is part 
of the modern habit of mind—of the new piety and 
new theology: For them philosophy has too much 
of God :—so much so, that, if we believe them, it asserts 
that God is everything and everything is God. This 
new theology, which makes religion only a subjective 
feeling and denies the knowledge of the divine nature, 
thus retains nothing more than a God in general without 
objective characteristics. Without interest of its own 
for the concrete, fulfilled notion of God, it treats it only 
as an interest which others once had, and hence treats 
what belongs to the doctrine of God's concrete nature 
as something merely historical. The indeterminate 
God is to be found in all religions; every kind of piety 
(§ 72)- that of the Hindoo to asses, cows,—or to dalai- 
lamas,—that of the Egyptians to the ox—is always 
adoration of an object which, with all its absurdities, 
also contains the generic abstract, God in General. If 
•this theory needs no more than such a God, so as to 
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find God in everything called religion, it must at least 
find such a God recognised even in philosophy, and can 
no longer accuse it of Atheism. The mitigation of the 
reproach of Atheism into that of Pantheism has its 
ground therefore in the superficial idea to which this 
mildness has attenuated and emptied God. As that 
popular idea clings to its abstract universality, from 
which all definite quality is excluded, all such definite¬ 
ness is only the non-divine, the secularity of things, 
thus left standing in fixed undisturbed substantiality. 
On such a presupposition, even after philosophy has 
maintained God’s absolute universality, and the con¬ 
sequent untruth of the being of external things, the 
hearer clings as he did before to his belief that secular 
things still keep their being, and form all that is definite 
in the divine universality. He thus changes that 
universality into what he calls the pantheistic '.--Every¬ 
thing w—(empirical things, without distinction, whether 
higher or lower in the scale, lire)—all possess substan¬ 
tiality; and so—thus he understands philosophy—each 
and every secular thing is God. It is only his own 
stupidity, and the falsifications due to such misconcep¬ 
tion, j^hich generate the imagination and the allegation 
of such pantheism. 

But if those who give out that a certain philosophy is 
Pantheism, are unable and unwilling to see this—for it 
is just to see the notion that they refuse—they should 
before everything have verified the alleged fact that 
any one philosopher^ or any one man, had really ascribed 
substantial or objective and inherent reality to all things 
and regarded them as God:—that such an idea had 
ever come into the hand of any body but themselves. 
This allegation 1 will further elucidate in this exoteric 
discussion: and the only way to do so is to set down 
the evidence. If we want to take so-called Pantheism 
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in its most poetical, most sublime, or if you will, its 
grossest shape, we must, as is well known, consult the 
oriental poets: and the most copious delineations of it 
are found in Hindoo literature. Amongst the abundant 
resources open to our disposal on this topic, 1 select 
—as the most authentic statement accessible—the 
Bhagavat’Gita, and amongst its effusions, prolix and 
reiterative ad nauseam^ some of the most telling pas* 
sages. In the loth Lesson (in Schlegel, p. 162) Krishna 
says of himself*:—* I am the self, seated in the hearts of 
all beings. I am the beginning and the middle and the 
end also of all beings ... 1 am the beaming sun 
amongst the shining ones, and the moon among the 
lunar mansions.... Amongst the Vedas I am the S&ma* 
Veda : 1 am mind amongst the senses: 1 am conscious¬ 
ness in living beings. And 1 am Sankara (Siva) among 
the Rudras, . .. Mcru among the high-topped moun¬ 
tains, . .. the Himalaya among the firmly-fixed (moun¬ 
tains). . . . Among beasts 1 am the lord of beasts. . . . 
Among letters 1 am the letter A. ... I am the spring 
among the seasons.... I am also that which is the seed 
of all things: there is nothing moveable or immoveable 
which can exist without me.* 

Even in these totally sensuous delineations, Krishna 
(and we must not suppose there is, besides Krishna, 
still God, or a God besides; as he said before he was 
Siva, or Indra, so it is afterwards said that Brahma 
too is in him) makes himself out to be—not every¬ 
thing, but only—the most excellent of eveiything. 
Everywhere there is a distinction drawn between 
external, unessential existences, and one essential 
amongst them, which he is. Even when, at the begin- 

' [The citation given by Hegel from Schlegel's translation is here 
replaced by the version (in one or two points different) in the Saend 
Books 0 / ths Eastf vol. viii.] 
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ning of the passage, he is said to be the beginning, 
middle, and end of living things, this totality is dis¬ 
tinguished from the living things themselves as single 
existences. Even such a picture which extends deity far 
and wide in its existence cannot be called pantheism: we 
must rather say that in the infinitely multiple empirical 
world, everything is reduced to a limited number of 
essential existences, to a polytheism. But even what 
has been quoted shows that these very substantialities 
of the externally-existent do not retain the independence 
entitling them to be named Gods; even Siva, Indra, &c. 
melt into the one Krishna. 

This reduction is more expressly made in the follow¬ 
ing scene { 7 th Lesson, p. 7 sqq.). Krishna says : ' I am 
the producer and the destroyer of the whole universe. 
There is nothing else higher than myself; all this is 
woven upon me, like numbers of pearls upon a thread. 
Tam the taste in water;... I am the light of the sun 
and the moon ; I am “ Om ” in all the Vedas. ... I am 
life in all beings.... I am the discernment of the dis¬ 
cerning ones. ... I am also the strength of the strong.* 
Then he adds: ‘ The whole universe deluded by these 
threok states of mind developed from the qualities [sc. 
goodness, passion, darkness] does not know me who 
am beyond them and inexhaustible: for this delusion of 
mine,* [even the Maya is /u's, nothing independent], 
* developed from the qualities is divine and diificult to 
transcend. Those cross beyond this delusion who 
resort to me alone.* Then the picture gathers itself 
up in a simple expression: ' At the end of many lives, 
the man possessed of knowledge approaches me, (be- 
iieving) that Vasudeva is everything. Such a high- 
souled mind is very hard to find. Those who are 
deprived of knowledge by various desires approach other 
divinities ... Whichever form of deity one worships with 
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faith, from it he obtains the beneficial things he desires 
really given by me. But the fruit thus obtained by those 
of little judgment is perishable.... The undisceming 
ones, not knowing my transcendent and inexhaustible 
essence, than which there is nothing higher, think 
me who am unperceivcd to have become perceptible,’ 
This 'All,* which Krishna calls himself, is not, any 
more than the Eleatic One, and the Spinozan Sub¬ 
stance, the Every-thing. This every-thing, rather, the 
infinitely-manifold sensuous manifold of the finite is in 
all these pictures, but defined as the ' accidental,’ with¬ 
out essential being of its very own, but having its truth 
in the substance, the One which, as different from that 
accidental, is alone the divine and God. Hindooism 
however has the higher conception of Brahma, the 
pure unity of thought in itself, where the empirical 
everything of the world, as also those proximate sub¬ 
stantialities, called Gods, vanish. On that account 
Colebrooke and many others have described the Hindoo 
religion as at bottom a Monotheism. That this de¬ 
scription is not incorrect is clear from these short 
citations. But so little concrete is this divine unity— 
spiritual as its idea of God is—so powerless its, grip, 
so to speak—that Hindooism, with a monstrous incon- 
sistenc}^, is also the maddest of pol 3 rtheisms. But the 
idolatry of the wretched Hindoo, when he adores the 
ape, or other creature, is still a long way frpm that 
wretched fancy of a Pantheism, to which everything is 
God, and God everything. Hindoo monotheism more¬ 
over is itself an example how little comes of mere 
monotheism, if the Idea of God is not deeply determinate 
in itself. For that unity, if it be intrinsically abstract 
and therefore empty, tends of itself to let whatever is 
concrete, outside it—be it as a lot of Gods or as secular, 

’ empirical individuals—keep its independence. That pan- 
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theism indeed—on the shallow conception of it—might 
with a show of logic as well be called a monotheism : 
for if God, as it says, is identical with the world, then 
as there is only one world there would be in that 
pantheism only one God. Perhaps the empty nume- 
rical unity must be predicated of the world: but such 
abstract predication of it has no further special interest; 
on the contrary, a mere numerical unity just means that 
its content is an infinite multeity and variety of fini- 
tudes. But it is that delusion with the empty unity, 
which alone makes possible and induces the wrong idea 
of pantheism. It is only the picture—floating in the 
indefinite blue—of the world as one thing, the all, that 
could ever be considered capable of combining with 
God: only on that assumption could philosophy be 
supposed to teach that God is the world: for if the 
world were taken as it is, as everything, as the endless 
lot of empirical existence, then it would hardly have 
been even held possible to suppose a pantheism which 
asserted of such stuff that it is God. 

But to go back again to the question of fact. If we 
want to see the consciousness of the One—not as with 
the Hindoos split between the featureless unity of 
abstract thought, on one hand, and on the other, the 
long'winded weary story of its particular detail, but— 
in its finest purity and sublimity, we must consult the 
Mohammedans. If e. g. in the excellent Jelaleddin- 
Rumi in particular, we find the unity of the soul with 
the One set forth, and that unity described as love, 
this spiritual unity is an exaltation above the finite and 
vulgar, a transfiguration of the natural and the spiritual, 
in which the externalism and transitoriness of imme¬ 
diate nature, and of empirical secular spirit, is discarded 
and absorbed K 

* in order to give a clearer impression of I cannot refrain from 
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I refrain from accumulating further examples of the 
religious and poetic conceptions which it is customary 
to call pantheistic. Of the philosophies to which that 
name is given, the Eleatic, or Spinozist, it has been 

quoting a few passages, which may at the same time give some 
indication of the marvellous skill of Rhckert, from whom they are 
taken, as a translator. [For Rflekert's verses a version is here 
substituted in which I have been kindly helped by Miss May Kendall.] 

HI. 

I saw but One through all hcaven*s starry spaces gleaming: 

I .saw but One in all sea billows wildly streaming. 

I looked into the heart, a waste of worlds, a sea,— 

I saw a thousand dreams,—yet One amid all dreaming. 

And earth, air, water, fire, when thy decree is given, 

Arc molten into One; against thee none hath striven. 

There is no living hcait but beats unfailingly 

In the one song of praise to thee, from earth and heaven. 

V. 

As one ray of thy light appears the noonday sun, 

But yet thy light and mine eternally arc one. 

As dust beneath thy feet the heaven that rolls on high: 

Yet only one, and one for ever, thou and I. 

The dust may turn to heaven, and heaven to dust decay; 

Yet art thou one with me, and shalt be one for aye. 

How may the words of life that fill heaven’s utmost part 
Rest in the narrow casket of one poor human heart? 

How can the sun's own rays, a fairer gleam to fling. 

Hide in a lowly husk, the jewel’s covering? 

How may the rose-grove all its glorious bloom unfold, 
Drinking in mire and slime, and feeding on the mould? 

How can the darksome shell that sips the salt sea stream 
Fashion a shining pearl, the sunlight’s joyous beam? 

Oh, heart! should warm winds fan thee, should’st thou floods 
endure. 

One element are wind and flood; but be thou pure. 

IX. 

I’ll tell thee how from out the dust God moulded man,— 
Because the breath of Love He breathed into his clay: 

I ’ll tell thee why the spheres their whirling paths began,— 
They mirror to God’s throne Love’s glory day by day: 

I ’ll tell thee why the morning winds blow o'er the grove,— 
It is to bid Love's roses bloom abundantly: 
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remarked earlier (} 50, note) that so far are they from 
identifying God with the world and making him finite, 
that in these systems this ‘evciything* has no truth, 
and that we should rather call them monotheistic, or, in 
relation to the popular idea of the world, acosmical. 

I’ll tell thee why the night broods deep the earth above,— 
Love's bridal tent to deck with sacred canopy: 

All riddles of the earth dost thou desire to prove 1 — 

To every earthly riddle is Love alone the key. 

XV. 

Life shrinks from Death in woe and fear, 

Though Death ends well Life’s bitter need : 

So shrinks the heart when Love draws near, 

As though 'twere Death in veiy deed : 

For wheresoever Love finds room, 

There Self, the sullen tyrant, dies. 

So let him perish in the gloom,— 

Thou to the dawn of freedom rise. 

In this poetry, which soars overall that is external and sensuous, 
who would recognise the prosaic ideas current about so'callcd 
pantheism—ideas which let the divine sink to the external,and 
the sensuous ? The copious extracts which Tholuck, in his work 
Anthology from the Eastern Mystics, gives us from the poems of 
Jclaleddin and others, are made from the very point of view now 
under discussion. In his Introduction, Herr Tholuch proves how 
profoundly his soul has caught the note of mysticism; and there, 
too, iTe points out the characteristic traits of its oriental phase, in 
distinction from that of the West and Christendom. With all their 
divergence, however, they have in common the mystical character. The 
conjunction of Mysticism with so-called Pantheism, as he says (p. 53), 
implies that inward quickening of soul and spirit which inevitably 
tends to annihilate that external Everything, which Pantheism is 
usually held to adore. But beyond that, Herr Tholuck leaves 
matters standing at the usual indistinct conception of Pantheism; 
a profounder discussion of it would have hqd, for the author's 
emotional Christianity, no direct interest; but we see that per¬ 
sonally he is carried away by lemarkable enthusiasm for a mysticism 
which, in the ordinary phrase, entirely deserves the epithet Pan¬ 
theistic. Where, however, he tries philosophising (p. la), he docs 
not get beyond the standpoint of the * rationalist ’ metaphysic with 
.its uncritical categories. 
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They are most accurately called systems which appre¬ 
hend the Absolute only as substance. Of the oriental, 
especially the Mohammedan, modes of envisaging God, 
we may rather say that they represent the Absolute as 
the utterly universal genus which dwells in the species 
or existences, but dwells so potently that these exist¬ 
ences have no actual reality. The fault of all these 
modes of thought and systems is that they stop short of 
defining substance as subject and as mind. 

These systems and modes of pictorial conception 
originate from the one need common to all philosophies 
and all religions of getting an idea of God, and, 
secondly, of the relationship of God and the world. 
(In philosophy it is specially made out that the deter¬ 
mination of God’s nature determines his relations with 
the world.) The ' reflective * understanding begins by 
rejecting all systems and modes of conception, which, 
whether they spring from heart, imagination or specu¬ 
lation, express the interconnexion of God and the 
world: and in order to have God pure in faith or con¬ 
sciousness, he is as essence parted from appearance, 
as infinite from the finite. But, afler this partition, the 
conviction arises also that the appearance has a relation 
to the essence, the finite to the infinite, and so on : and 
thus arises the question of reflection as to the nature 
of this relation. It is in the reflective form that the 
whole difficulty of the affair lies, and that causes this 
relation to be called incomprehensible by the agnostic. 
The close of philosophy is not the place, even in 
a general exoteric discussion, to waste a word on 
what a * notion' means. But as the view taken of this 
relation is closely connected with the view taken of 
philosophy generally and with ail imputations against 
it, we may still add the remark that though philosophy 
certainly has to do with unity in general, it is not how* 
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ever with abstract unity, mere identity, and the empty 
absolute, but with concrete unity (the notion), and that 
in its whole course it has to do with nothing elsethat 
each step in' its advance is a peculiar term or phase of 
this concrete unity, and that the deepest and last 
expression of unity is the unity of absolute mind itself. 
Would-be judges and critics of philosophy might be 
recommended to familiarise themselves with these 
phases of unity and to take the trouble to get acquainted 
with them, at least to know so much that of these terms 
there are a great many, and that amongst them there 
is great variety. But they show so little acquaintance 
with them—and still less take trouble about it~that, 
when they hear of unity—and relation ipso facto implies 
unity—they rather stick fast at quite abstract indeter¬ 
minate unity, and lose sight of the chief point of interest 
—the special mode in which the unity is qualified. 
Hence all they can say about philosophy is that dry 
identity is its principle and result, and that it is the 
system of identity. Sticking fast to the undigested 
thought of identity, they have laid hands on, not the 
concrete unity, the notion and content of philosophy, 
but rather its reverse. In the philosophical field they 
proceed, as in the physical field the physicist; who also 
is well aware that he has before him a variety of sen¬ 
suous properties and matters—or usually matters alone, 
(for the properties get transformed into matters also 
for the physicist)—and that these matters (elements) 
also stand in relation to one another. But the ques¬ 
tion is, Of what kind is this relation? Eyery peculiarity 
and the whole difference of natural things, inorganic 
and living, depend solely on the different modes of 
this unity. But instead of ascertaining these different 
modes, the ordinary physicist (chemist included) takes 
up only one, the most external and the worst, viz. 

o 
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composition^ applies only it in the whole range of natural 
structures, which he thus renders for ever inexplicable. 

The aforesaid shallow pantheism is an equally obvious 
inference from this shallow identity. All that those who 
employ this invention of their own to accuse philosophy 
gather from the study of God’s relation to the world is 
that the one, but only the one factor of this categoiy 
of relation—and that the factor of indeterminateness 
—is identity. Thereupon they stick fast in this half¬ 
perception, and assert—falsely as a fact—that philosophy 
teaches the identity of God and the world. And as in 
their judgment either of the two,—the world as much 
as God—has the same solid substantiality as the other, 
they infer that in the philosophic Idea God is composed 
of God and the world. Such then is the idea they form 
of pantheism, and which they ascribe to philosophy. 
Unaccustomed in their own thinking and apprehending 
of thoughts to go beyond such categories, they import 
them into philosophy, where they are utterly unknown ; 
they thus infect it with the disease against which they 
subsequently raise an outcry. If any difficulty emerge 
in comprehending God’s relation to the world, they at 
once and very easily escape it by admitting that this 
relation contains for them an inexplicable contradiction; 
and that hence, they must stop at the vague conception 
of such relation, perhaps under the more familiar names 
of, e. g. omnipresence, providence, &c. Faith in their use 
of the term means no more than a refusal to define the 
conception, or to enter on a closer discussion of the pro¬ 
blem. That men and classes of untrained intellect are 
satisfied with such indefiniteness, is what one expects; 
but when a trained intellect and an interest for reflective 
study is satisfied, in matters admitted to be of superior, 
if not even of supreme interest, with indefinite ideas, it 
is hard to decide whether the thinker is really in earnest 
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with the subject. But if those who cling to this crude 
'rationalism* were in earnest, e.g. with God's omni¬ 
presence, so far as to realise their faith thereon in 
a definite mental idea, in what difficulties would they 
be involved by their belief in the true reality of the things 
of sense I They would hardly like, as Epicurus does, to 
let God dwell in the interspaces of things, i. e. in the 
pores of the physicists,—said pores being the negative, 
something supposed to exist beside the material reality. 
This very 'Beside* would give their pantheism its 
spatiality,—their everything, conceived as the mutual ex¬ 
clusion of parts in space. But in ascribing to God, in his 
relation to the world, an action on and in the space thus 
filled on the world and in it, they would endlessly split 
up the divine actuality into infinite materiality. They 
would really thus have the misconception they call pan¬ 
theism or all-one-doctrine, only as the necessary sequel 
of their misconceptions of God and the world. But to put 
that sort of thing, this stale gossip of oneness or identity, 
on the shoulders of philosophy, shows such recklessness 
about justice and truth that it can only be explained 
through the difficulty of getting into the head thoughts 
and nations, i. e. not abstract unity, but the many-shaped 
modes specified. If statements as to facts are put forward, 
and the facts in question are thoughts and notions, it is 
indispensable to get hold of their meaning. But even the 
fulfilment of this requirement has been rendered super¬ 
fluous, now that it has long been a foregone conclusion 
that philosophy is pantheism, a system of identity, an 
All-one doctrine, and that the person, therefore who 
might be unaware of this fact is treated either as merely 
unaware of a matter of common notoriety, or as pre¬ 
varicating for a purpose. On account of this chorus of 
assertions, then, I have believed myself obliged to speak 
at more length and exoterically on the outward and 

o 2 
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inward untruth of this alleged fact; for exoteric discus¬ 
sion is the only method available in dealing with the 
external apprehension of notions as mere facts,—by 
which notions are perverted into their opposite. The 
esoteric study of God and identity, as of cognitions and 
notions, is philosophy itself. 

674.] This notion of philosophy is the self-thinking 
Idea, the truth aware of itself (§ 236 ),—the logical 
system, but with the signification that it is universality 
approved and certified in concrete content as in its 
actuality. In this way the science has gone back to its 
beginning; its result is the logical system but as 
a spiritual principle: out of the presupposing judgment, 
in which the notion was only implicit and the beginning 
an immediate,—and thus out of the appearance which 
it had there- it has risen into its pure principle and 
thus also into its proper medium. 

576.] It is this appearing which originally gives the 
motive of the further development. The first appear¬ 
ance is formed by the syllogism, which is based on the 
Logical system as starting-point, with Nature for the 
middle term which couples the Mind with it. The 
Logical principle turns to Nature and Nature to .Mind. 
Nature, standing between the Mind and its essence, 
sunders itself, not indeed to extremes of finite abstrac¬ 
tion, nor itself to something away from them and inde¬ 
pendent,—which, as other than they, only serves as a link 
between them: for the syllogism is in the Idea and Nature 
is essentially defined as a transition-point and negative 
factor, and as implicitly the Idea. Still the mediation 
of the notion has the external form of transition, and the 
science of Nature presents itself as the course of 
necessity, so that it is only in the one extreme that the 
liberty of the notion is explicit as a self-amalgamation. 

676.] In the second syllogism this appearance is so 
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far superseded^ that that syllogism is the standpoint of 
the Mind itself, which—as the mediating agent in the 
process—presupposes Nature and couples it with the 
Logical principle. It is the syllogism where Mind 
reflects on itself in the Idea: philosophy appears as 
a subjective cognition, of which liberty is the aim, and 
which is itself the way to produce it. 

677 .] The third syllogism is the Idea of philosophy, 
which has self-knowing reason, the absolutely-universal, 
for its middle term: a middle, which divides itself into 
Mind and Nature, making the former its presupposition, 
as process of the Idea’s subjective activity, and the latter 
its universal extreme, as process of the objectively and 
implicitly existing Idea. The self-judging of the Idea 
into its two appearances (§§ 575, 576) characterises both 
as its (the self-knowing reason's) manifestations; and in 
it there is a unification of the two aspects:—it is the 
nature of the fact, the notion, which causes the move¬ 
ment and development, yet this same movement is 
equally the action of cognition. The eternal Idea, in 
full fruition of its cs.sence, eternally sets itself to work, 
engenders and enjoys itself as absolute Mind. 
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clxiv, cixix, clxxxvii. 

Science, xviii. 

Scott (Sir W.^, 151. 
Scif-coiisciousncss, clxxi, 53 seqq. 
Sensibility and sensation, 90, 50. 
Sex, x8. 

Siderism, cixiii, 15. 

Signs (in language;, 76. 

Skill (acquired , 4a. 

Slavery, 56, loi. 

Sleep, ]8. 

Society, xxxii, 56, 

Sociology, xxiii. 

Somnambulism, 30. 

Soul, liv, Ixix, Ixxv, 36. 

Spencer ( 1 |.), xxi .seqq., cxi, 
cxxiii, cxiiv. 

Spinoza, Ixxvi, ci, cxix, cl, 14, 
49, t88. 

Spiritualism, cixii. 

State, xxxii seqq , clxxvi, clxxxiii, 
131 seqq. 

Stoicism, cxix, cxxiv. cxi, cxliii. 
Suggestion, clxv seqq., 33. 
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Superstition, 158. 
Syllogism, 90. 

Symbol, 77, 171. 
Sympathy, civ. 

Telepathy, clxi, 34. 
Tellurism, clxiii, 15. 
Theology, 155. 
Thinking, clxxiv, 89. 
Tholttck, 191. 

Trinity. 177 seqq. 

Truth, cv, z8a. 

Unconscious (the), cxlvi. 
Understanding, 5a, ^ 
Universalising, cxxviii. 


Utilitarianism, cxxxvi. 

Value, 109. 

Virtues, cxxxi, cxcviii, lao. 

War, cxcix. 146. 

Wartburg, clxxix. 

Welfare, 114. 

Wickedness, 9, 94, 117. 

Will, xxviii, cxxv, clxxv, 6a. 90. 
IVo/ff", Ixxiii. 

Words, clxxiv, 79. 

IVordsworth, li, clxviii. 

Written language, 81 seqq. 
Wrong, 109. 

WQrtembcrg, clxxxv. 


THE END. 
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> hammadan Conquest, including the invasion of Alexander the 
Great By V. A. Smith. 8vo. With maps, plans, and other illustrations. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 14 s. net 

The English Factories in India : Vol 1,1618-1621, By 

W. Fostjui. 8vo. (Published under the patronage of His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India in Council.) li^s. fid. net VoL II, 1622—1628. 
(In the press.) 

Court Minutes of the East India Company, 1035-1689. 

By £. B. Sainsbcav. Introduction by W. Fokteb. Hvo. ISs. tid. net 

W ellesley's Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to bis 
Government of India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. Hvo. ill is. 

Wellington's Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to 

India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. Hvo. 41 is. 

Hastings and the Rohilla War. BySirj.SraAcuEY. Svo. los. sd. 

European History 

Historical Atlas of Modem Europe, from the DecUne of the 

Roman Empire. Containing 90 maps, with letterpress to coi'h map: the 
maps printed by W. & A. K. Joiinwion, Ltd., and the whole edited by 
R. L. Poole. 

In one volume, imperial 4to, half-persiaii, 158. 6d. net; or in selected 
sets—British Empire, etc, at various prices from SOs. to 35s. net each; 
or in single maps. Is. (id. net each, rrospet'tus on application. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. By H. B. 
Georoe« Fourth (1904) edition. Oblong 4 to, boards. 7s. Od. 

The Life and Times of James the First of Aragon. By 

F. D. Swin*. Svo. 19s. 6d. 

A History of France. with numerous maps, plans, and tables, by 

G. W. Kitciiin. Crown Svo; Vol. 1 (to 14k53), revised by F. F. Uhuhiiaiit; 
Vols. II (1684), HI (1795), revised by A. Hassalu lOs, 6d. each volume. 

The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators 

of the French Revolution, 1789 - 1795 . With introductions, notes, etc. By 

H. Mohse Stephens. Two volumes. Crown Svo. ill Is. 

Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany. By h.a.L.Finueb. 

Hvo, with niaps. 18s. 6’d. net * 

De Tocqueville's L’Ancien Regime et la Revolution. 

JSdited, with introductions and notes, by G. W. Headlam. Crown Hvo. 6s. 

Documents of the French Revolution, 1789-1791. By 

L. G. Wickham Leoo. Crown Hvo. Two volumes. 188. net. 

Thiers' Moscow Expedition, edited,witb introductions and noteitby 
H. B. Geoboe. Crown Svo, with 6 maps. 58. * 

Sonapartism. Six lectures by H. A. L. Fisher. Svo. 3a. 6d. net 
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Geography and Anthropology 

Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. Geosqe. 

With two maps. Crown 8vo. Third edition. 4s. 6d. 

The Dawn of Modem Geography. By c. R. Beazlet, in three 

volumes. Vol. 1 (to a.d. 900). Vol. II (a.i>. 900-1360). 16s. net each. Vol.* 
III. 30s. net. 

Reg ions of the \A^Orld. (geographical Memoirs under the general 
editorship of H. J. Macki.vder. Large 8vo. Each volume contains maps 
and diagrams. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 

Britain and the British Seas. Second edition. ByH. J.MAcaiaDra. 
Central Europe. By John PAnrscii. The Nearer East. By D. G. 
Houabtii. North America. ByJ. RrssEti. India. By Sir Thomas 
Hoi-mch. The Far East. By Archibaui Little. 

Tile Face of tlie Earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). By 

Em'Aiii) Si’KHH. Translated Hehtiia Sollais. Vols. 1, II. 35s. net each. 
The Oxford Geogri^hies. By a. j. Hebbertson. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. The Preliminary (jcography. Kd. 3, 73 maps and diagrams, Is. fid. 
Vol. II. The Junior Geography, Kn. 3, Ififi maps and diagrams, 3s. 

Vol. in. The Senior Geography, Ed. 3, with 117 maps and diagrams, 3s. fid. 

Geography for Schools, by a. Hcches. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Anthropological E SStiyS presented to Edward Burnett Tyloh in 
honour of his seventy-htlh birthday; bv 11. Bai.koimi, A. E. Crawi.ey, 
1). J. CrNNiNoiiAM, L. B. Eaknei.i., j. G. Fiia/.kh, a. C. Haduon, £. S. 
IlAnTL.\Nn, A. Lan(i, B. B. Maheit,('. S. Myeks, J. L. Myr»», C. H. Read, 
.SirJ. Rh^h, W. BrntiKWAV, W. H. R. Biveiih, C. G. Sei.iomann.T. A. Joyce, 
N. W. Tih».mas, A. Tiiom'<on, E. Westermarck ; with a bibliography by 
Bauhar.v W. Fkeihe-Mahheco. tinperiat Hvo. 15s. net. 

The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 

Licut.-Gcn. A. Lane-Fox Prn-RivEns; edited by J. L. Myres, with an 
Introduction by H. BALi-orn. Hvo, with 31 plates, 7 s. fid. net. 

Dubois' Hindu Maimers, Customs, and Ceremonies. ‘ Translated 
and edited with notes, corrections, and biography, by H. K. BEArcHAMV. 
Tliird edition. Crown Svo. fis. net. On India Paper, 7s. fid. net 

The ^Melanesians, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
K. H. CoDRiNoniN. Svo. 16s. 

Iceland and the Faroes. By n. Annandalp, with an appendix 

on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Marshall. Crown Hvo. 4s. fid. net. 

The Masai, their I..anguage and Folk-lore. By A. c. Hollls, 

With introduction by Sir Chakleh Eliot. Hvo. Illustrated. 14s. net. 

Celtic Folklore: n’^elshand Manx. By j. Rhys, svois. svo. £i is. 

Studies in the Arthurian Le^nd. ByJ.Rufs. 8vo. i3s.fid. 

The Ancient Races of the Thebaid : an anthropometrical study 
of the Inhabitants of Upper E^’pt from the earliest prehistoric times to the 
Mohammedan (Ilonqucst, based upon examination of over 1,50U crania. By 
cArtih'r Thomson and D. Kanhall-MacIver. tmjMrial 4to, with fi collo^ 
types, 6 Hthographit* ciiarts, and many other illustrations. 43s. net 

The Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos. (A cranioiogicai study.) 

By D. RandalL'MacIveb. Portfolio. 1(^ fid. net. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Modern Philosophy 

Bacon's Novum Organum, edited, with introduction, notes, etc, 
by T. Fowler. Second edition. 8vo. i5s. 

Novum Organum, edited, with notes, by G. W. KncHiN. 

6vo. 98. 6d. 

Bentham's Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 

I^egislation. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 

The Works of George Berkeley, formerly Bishop of Cloyne. with 

E refaces, annotations, appendices, and an account of his Life and Philosophy, 
y A. C. Fkaseh. New edition (19UI) in crown Kvo. Four volumes. i*l 4s. 

Some copies of the 8vo edition of the Lif« are still on sale, price 16.S. 

Selections from Berkeley, with introduction and notes, for the use of 
Students. By the same Editor. Fifth edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Od. 

The Cambridge Platonists : being selections from the Writings of 
Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathaiuiei Culvcrwel, with introduc¬ 
tion by E, T. Campaonac. Crow'n Hvo. 6s. 6d. net. 

O' Leibniz's Monadology and other Philosophical Writings, translated, 
with introduction and notes, by R. Laita. Crown Hvo. 8s. (id. 

Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding. 

Collated and annotated with prolegomena, biographical, criti<'nl, and historical, 
by A. C. Fkaskr. Two volumes. Hvo. £1 12s. 

l..ocke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited by T. Fowler. 

Extra fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

' A Study in the Ethics of Spinoza. By h. h. Joachim. 8vo. 

lOs. 6d. net. 

Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, reprinted from the oriji^oai 

edition in three volumes, and edited by L. A. Ski.iiv-Biooc. Second edition. 
Crow'n Hvo. 6s. net. 

Hume’s Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, 

and an Enquiiy concerning the Principles of Morals. FAlitcd by L. A. 
S^lby-Bigqe. Crown Hvo. Second edition. 6s. hct. 

British MorahstSy being Selections from writers principally of the 
eighteenth centum Edited by L. A. SEi.aY-BuictE. Two volumes. Crown 
Hvo. 12s. net. uniform with Hume's Treatise and Enquiry, and Berkeley's 
Works. ^ 

Butler's Works, edited by w. el Gladstoxe. Two volumes. Mediqp 
8vo, 14s. each, or Crown 8vo, lOs. 6d. Also, separately—Vol. 1 (Analogy), 
6 b. 6d. VoL 11 (Sermons), 5s. 
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Recent Philosophy 

The Logic of Hegel, tmubted from the EncyclopBedia of the ndlo> 
sophk'al Sciences, wiu Prolegomena, by W. Wallace. Second editiOD. 
Two volumes. Crown 8 to. Kto. 6d. each. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, translated from Encyclopaedia of Pbik^ 
sophical Sciences, with five introductory essays, by W. Wallace. Crown 8vo. 
1 (^. 6d. 

Lotze’s Logic, in Three Books—of Thought, of InvesUgation, and of 
Knowledge. Translated by B. Bosakqcet. Seconded. Svols. Cr.Svo. Hi. 

Lotze’s Metaphysic, in Three Books>-Ontoh>gy, Cosmology, and 
Psychology. Translated by B. Bosanucet. Seconded. Svols. Cr. 8vo. 1?8. 

Bluntschh S Theory of the State. Translated from the sUth 
German edition. Third edition, 1901. Crown 8vo, half-bound, Ss. 6d. 

Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by a. c. Beadlev. Fifth 

edition, I90(i. With a Preface by £. Cairu. Crown Bvo. 6s. net. 

Types of Ethical Theory, by J. MAanNEAu. Third edition. Two 

volumes. Crown Hvo. l^s. 

A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. By the same 
author. Second edition. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

I'he Principles of Morals. By T. Fowler and J. M. WILSOR. 8vo, 
Its. Also, separately—Port I, 3s. 6d. Part II, lOs. 6d. 

L^ic ; or, The Morphology of Knowledge. By B. Bosahuuct. 

Two volumes. 8vo. £1 Is. net. 

Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. 

By W. Wallace:. Edited, with biographical introduction, by £. Cairo. 
With portrait. Hvo. lis. 6d. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By Rt H&n. J. Bryck 

1901. 3 vols. 8vo. i.'l 58. net. 

The Theory of Good and Evil. By h. Rasudalu svo. s voIs. 

I ts. net. 

The Herbert Spencer Lectures. 1905 , by Frederic Harrison. 
Hvo, paiMjr covers, )2s. net. 1907. Probability, the Foundation of Eugenics. 
By FaA.s’ii8 Gal’idn. Svo. Is. net. 

/Vll Introduction to J^ogic. By H. W. B. Joseph. Svo. 9$. 6d. net 
Essay on Truth. By H. H. Joachim. 8vo. 6s. net 

Elementary Logic 

The Elements of Deductive Logic. By T. Fowler. Tenth 

* ^ition, with a coUectiou of examples. Extra fcap Svo. 3s. 6d. 

'fhe Elements of Inductive Logic. By thwsame. sixth editioii. 

Extra fcap Svo. 68. In one vmume with Deductive Logic, 7b. 6d. 
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LAW 


Jurisprudence 

jBentham’s Fragment on Government. 

Momtaopk. Bto. 7s. (id. 


Edited by F. C. 


Bentham's Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon. 

Jamb) Bnrcs. 1901. Two volumes. Svo. ill 3$. net. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By T. E. Hoi mkd. Tenth 

edition, 1906. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Law, considered with reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By Sir W. Markby, K.C.I.E, Sixth edition revised. 1905. 
Hvo. 13s. 6d. 

Roman Law 


Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Lihri Quattuor; 

with introductions, commentary, nnd trnnsintioii, by J. B. Moyijr. Two 
volumes. 8vo. Vol. 1 (fourth edition, lOOS), )(>s.; Vol. II, Translation 
(fourth edition, 1906), 6$. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the institutes 
ofGaius. By T. P.. Hoi.i.AKn. Second edition. Extra fcap Hvo. os. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By t. e. Hoi-lakd 

and C. L. SiiADWEu. Hvo. lis. 

Also, sold in parts, in paper covers: Part I. Introductory Titles. 3s. (id. 
Part II. Family Law. Is. Part III. Property Law. 3s. (id. Part IV. 
Law of Obligations. No. 1. Ss. 6d. No. 3. 4s. (id. 

Gai Instjtutionum luris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor: 

with a translation and eommentarv by the late E. Posi k. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged by E. A. Wiiirn cK, with an historical introduction 
by A. H. J. GnsEKiDOE. Hvo. 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Sohm. Translated by J. C. 

Ledue: with an introductory essay by E. Grceher. Third edition. 
Hvo. 16s.net. 

Infamia ; its place in Roman Public and Private I.<aw. By A. H. J. 
Greeeidoe. Svo. 10s. (id. 

Legal Procedure in Cicero s Time. By A. h. j. Greexidoe. 

Hvo. 358. net. 

The Roman Law of Damage to Property : being a commentary 

on the title of the Digest * Ad Aquiliara ’ (ix, 3), with an intraduction 

to Uie s^y of the Corpus luris Civilis. By E. Gruebeb. Hvo. 1(«. 6d. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. By j. b. Motee. hvo. ios.iL 

The Principles of German Civil Law. By ERxerr J. SaiVSTER. 
Hvo. 13s. 6a. net 
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English Law 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency in 

its relation to Contract. By Sir W. R. Ansok. Eleventh edition. 190d. 8vo. 
los. Od. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. By the same, in two 

volumes. Hvo. 

Vol. I. Parliament. Third edition. (Out of print.) 

Vol. 11. The Crown. Third edition. Part 1, lOs. 6d. net. Part 11 in 
preparation. 

Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those preserved in the 

Bodleian Library. Hvo. £1 Its. 6d. 

Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 

By Sir K. E. Diouy. Fifth edition. Hvo. 19s. 6d. 

Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonlc Documents. 

By J. £ari.k. Crown Hvo. 16s. 

Fortescue’s Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 

Monarchy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, C. 
Pi.u.MMEii. Hvo, leather back. 19s. 6d. 

Legislative Methods and Forms. By SirC. p. Iuiebt, K.c.s.1. 

Idol, 8vo, leather bac'k, I6s. 

Modern Land Law. ByE.jE}iKs. svo. i5s. 

Essay on Possession in the Common I..aw. By Sir F. 

Pui.u)CK and Sir H. S. Whioiit. Hvo. Hs. 6d. 

Outline of the Law of Property. By T. Ralboh. svo. ts. sd. 

VillainagC in England. By P. ViKouaAUorr. Svo, leather bfck, 16s. net. 

Law in Daily Life. By Run. von Jherixc. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Goi;uv. Crown Hvo. 3s. 6d. net 

Cases illustrating the Principles of the I..aw of Torts, 

with table of all Cases cited. By F. R. Y. Radcufee and J. C. Miles. Svo. 
I9<)t 19s. 6d. net 

Constitutional Documents 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
from the earliest times to Edward 1. Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs. 
Eighth edition. 1900. Crown Hvo. Hs. 6d. 

Seleci Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, 

illustrative of the reigns of Elisabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
Pbbtiiero. Third edition. Crown Hvo. lOs. ed. 

<fonstitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S. R. Gabdineii. Tliird edition. Crown Svo. lOs. 6d. 
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International Law 

International Law. Bj w. e. Haix. Fifth edition by j. b. Atlay. 

1904. 8vo. £1 Is. net. 

^Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 
British Crown. By w. e. Hai.u svo. los. ed. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question* a coUcction 

of treaties and other public acts. Edited, with introductions and notes, by 
T. E. Holland. 8vo. 1:2s. (>d. 

Studies in International Law. By T. £. Holland, syo. los. 6d. 
Gentilis Alberici de lure Belli IJbri Tres cdidit T. e. 

Holland. Small quarto, half-morocco. XI Is. 

The Law of Illations. By sir T. Twus. Part I. in time of peace. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Us. 

Colonial and Indian Law 
Th^ Government of India, being a Digest of the SUtute Law relating 

thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative dcwumcnts. By Sir C. P. 
Iliiert, K.C.S.I. Second edition, hvo, cloth, los, (id. net. 

British Buie and .Furisdiction lieyond the Seas, By the late 

Sir H. Jenkyns, K.C.B., with a prefiu'c by Sir C. P. Ilhebt, and a portrait 
of the author. 19(t2. Hvo, leather back, iSs. net. 

Comewall-Lewis s Essay on the Government of Depen¬ 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G. 8vo, leather back, 14s. 

An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for 

the use of students. 1906. By Sir W. Mabkiiv, K.C.I.E. 6s. net, 

Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By B. h. 

Baden-Powell, C.I.E. Witli map. Secojtd edition, revised by T. W. 
Holoehnesh, C.S.I. (1907.) Crown Hv’o. As. net. 

Land-Systems of British India, being a manual of the Land- 
Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Kevenue administration. By the same. 
Three volumes. 8vo, with map. X3 3s. 

Al^glo-Indian Codes, by Whitley Stokes, 8vo. 

VoL 1. Substantive Law. XI lOs. Vol. II. Adjective Law. X*1 Us. 

Ist supplement, 38. 6d. 3ad supplement, to 1H91, 4$. 8d. In one vol., (is. 6d. 

The Indian Evidence Act, with notes by sir w. Mabeby, k.c.i.£. 

8vo. Ss. 6(L net (published by Mr. Frowde). 

Corps de Droit Ottoman : un RccucU des Codes, Lois, R^gtments, 

Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Intilrieur, et d'l^tui^ 
sur le Droit Coutomier de f'Empire Ottoman. Par Gcoboe Yoi;nu. Seven 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, £4 14s. 6d. net; paper covers, £4 4s, net. Parts I (Volt. 
I-III) and II (Vols. IV- VII) can be obtained seoarately; firicc per part, 
in doth, £3 178. 6d. net, in paper covers. X3 13s. 6d. net 
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Political Science and Economy 

For Bryce's StHflia and other books on general jurisprudence and politicat 

science, see p. 13, 

Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries^ 

By G. Ukwik. Svo. 7?. 6d. net 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 

'Mankind, the Rontones Lecture for 1909. By J. Barce. Svo. 98. net 

Comewall-Lewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse 

of some Political Terms. New edition, with introduction by 
T. Rakeiou. Crown Hvo, paper, .3s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. Sd, 

Adam Smith s Wealth of Nations. Edited by J. £. Thorold 
Rookrs, Two volumes. Svo. . jCl Is. net 

Adam Smith's Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms. 
Edited with introduction and notes by E. Cansan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Bluntschli's Theoiy of the State. Translated from the sixth* 

German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown Hvo, leather back, Ss. 6d. 

Co-operative Production. By B. Joxes. with preface by H. 

Dvke-Aclani). Two volumes. Crown Svo. 15s. 

Elementary Political Economy. By e. Cakhak. Fourth edition. 

Extra fcap 8vo, Is. net. 

Elementary Politics. By T. Raleioh. Sixth edition revised. Extra 
fcap 8vo, stiff covers. Is. net. 

A Geometrical Political Economy. Being an elementary 
Treatise on the method of explaining some Theories of Pure Economic 
St'icnee by diagrams. By H. CrxrNGHAME, C.B. Cr. Hvo. 9s. 6d. net 

The Elements of Railway Economics. ByW. m. Aoi'ohth, 

Crown 8ro. Second impression. 3s. net 

Economic Documents 

Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus ( 1810 - 1893 ). Edited by J. Bonar. 

Hvo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters to Trower and others ( 18 U- 1 S 23 ). Edited 

by J. Boxar and J. H. Houj^mdeb. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Lloyd’s Prices of Com in Oxford, 1583 - 1830 . 8vo. is. 

The History of Agriculture and Prices in England, 

A.D, 1959-1793. By J. £. Thorou) Rogers. 

Vols. I and II (1959-1400). Sva 84fi. net. 

Vols. Ill and IV (1401-1589). 8vo. 39s. net 

Vols. V and VI (1583-1709). 8vo. 39s.net 

VoLVll. In two Parts (1709-1798). 8vo. 398.net , 

First Nine Years of the Bank of England. By the same. 9fo, 
8s. 6d. 
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